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INTRODUCTION. 

It is well, for every one who undertakes to com- 
ment upon a work of art, to remember that, in this 
mutable world, there is nothing so mutable as crit- 
ical opinion. While every author professes to be 
guided by certa^ eternal, unchangeable laws of 
taste, regulated by a sort of universal consent of 
all civilized nations, none has been sufficiently 
fortunate, learned, or industrious to furnish us with 
a satisfactory codification of them. To one the 
purest taste is Greek, to another Gothic, or medi- 
seval, while a third can admire nothing but the 
German. An impatient reader, in view of the 
ridiculous confusion introduced into the domain of 
aesthetics by these clashing opinions, can hardly be 
blamed if he loses sight of the distinction between 
taste and whim. 

To see this discrepancy in criticism in all its ex- 
travagance, a survey should bfe taken of the state 
of opinion in reference to those departments of art 
to which the term " Fine Arts " is, by common 
usage, specifically applied. In a brief introduction 
like this, it is oif course impossible to digress far in 
this direction, yet the t«mpt-ation is irresistible to 
cite a few illustrations of the great uncertainty of 
criticism. On tbe suYj^fttXa o^ ^i\\v'tv\v%^\i^'^^^NSp 
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ture, for example, we find the highest authorities 
dogmatizing most absolutely in direct opposition to 
each other. Sculpture, says one, is the idealization 
of form. You must not, therefore, colour it, for the 
moment you taint it with the hues of life, you 
sensualize and debase it. It is then no longer the 
abstract idea of form separated by the pale purity 
of marble or the dull lustre of bronze from all con- 
tamination of its original substance — it becomes an 
imitation, and awakens in the mind of the spectator 
ideas quite different from those which it ought to 
produce. Yet, replies another high authority^ the 
ancients cast their statues in different metals and 
even coloured their marbles. Now, since they are 
the acknowledged dictators of taste, they surely 
ought to know, and we should unhesitatingly sub- 
mit to their decision. (What a blessing it is to 
have old Greek for one's mother-tongue ; it confers 
infallibility !) When, however, the French manu- 
facture statuettes upon this principle, nude or half- 
draped figures coloured to imitate life, modesty 
takes offence, declaims against the innovation, and 
complains that the copies have an indecent resem- 
blance to the original. The objection is so grave, 
and has such force, that the advocates of colour 
can only reply that this effect is produced by too 
close an approximation to the hues of life. What is 
wanted, these gentlemen inform us, is conventional 
colouring. Accordingly, we have recently been 
favoured with statues constructed upon this theory, 
anomalous objects, which m'lgUt h^ wor^hl^^ed 
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Without violation of the second commandment, 
since Ibej resemble nothing of which we have any 

- knowledge or conception. The result is that nobody 
18 pleased. The grosser taste, which asks for imita- 
tion, is dissatisfied because the result is not like life, 
while the more refined critic is disgusted because 
his ideal form is lost in the multiplied tints by which 
the statae is overlaid. The same fate probably 
awuts every exclusive school of criticism. It dis- 
proves itself, as soon as it attempts to carry into 
practice all the corollaries of its theory. The final 
result is always a reductio ad absurdum. 

In Painting, we find the same irreconcilable 
contrariety of opinion. One critic is so enraptured 
with the chiaroscuro of Rembrandt that he will- 
ingly overlooks the grossncss of that artist's forms. 
Another, equally eminent, bitterly condemns the 
** laborious, ignorant diligence" with which the 
famous Fleming reproduces the natural details of 
the skin, and can scarcely find words to express 
his contempt of a painter who remembers that man 
has any other organs besides bone and muscle. 
Schlegel goes into an ecstasy of admiration over 
Mantegna, whom he considers almost angelic in 
the purity of his conceptions ; while Fuseli vehe- 
mently condemns him as a stupid and tasteless 
compiler of beauties from the antique. Nor are 
these gentlemen in better accord as to the kinds of 
pictures which are to be included in the circle of 
art Each one would shut out some ^^x>ik.\iN»\ 

^enrtff so that, could each have adeteTm\\\\tv^Nc5\c.vi. 
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all would be banished, and we should have no paint- 
ing whatever. 

Poetry has fared but little better than paintixig 
and sculpture. No sooner does any thing original 
make its appearance than it is carped at, and com- 
plained of as being unlike certain " models/' which 
the critic particularly admires.* It does not seem 
to occur to the objectors that, unless a poem is un- 
like the models, it can have no originality and con- 
sequently no individual life. One remarkable fact 
nmst be apparent to every attentive reader, namely, 
that all those poems, which have lasted beyond the 
£ige that produced them, have deviated more or less 
from the models. Tasso, in his great epic, intro- 
duces allegorical characters and mingles the graces 
of romance with the dignity of the epic strmn. 
Milton takes such liberties with his models, that some 
learned critics have seriously doubted the admis- 
sibility of his great poem among the epics of the 
world. Shakespeare defies all law, and concerns 
himself as little about the Greeks, as the Greeks 
trouble themselves about him. Even Virgil, who 
is certainly servile enough, has been blamed by 
the critics for deviating from Homer by mixing the 
incidents of travel belonging to the Odyssey with 
the stirring battle-scenes of the Iliad. It is only 
the Blackmores and the llayleys who are always 
correct, who write with a wholesome and ever- 
present dread of .the critic, producing formal 

* Witoefls the many stupid criticimu upon that great poem, 
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theorem-paintings in ycrse, destitute alike of faults 
and merits. 

Hie truth is, criticism mistakes it^ Yocation, 
when it attempts to dictate a formula by which 
works of art shall be manufactured. It is destructive, 
not constructive ; analytical, not synthetical. In- 
vention belongs altogether to a higher order of in- 
tellect, and will not submit to be trammelled by 
rules invented by the lower. The critic who at- 
tempts to dictate laws to the poet is guilty of a gross 
anachronism. The poet antedates him. Poetry 
had a vigorous life long before criticism was bom. 
Far back in the dawn of a remote civilization, the 
poet struck his lyre. Homer and Dante, without 
aid of criticism of any sort, produced their wonder- 
ful poems. Contemporaries admired these great 
works of art, and handed them to their children. 
So they have reached us, moving in the continuous 
pomp of one long ovation down the lines of the 
reverent generations. In due time appears the 
critic, inquiring why they are so mighty, and 
what is the secret of their immortalitv. When he 
fancies he has found it, he reduces his notion of it 
to a set of formula; whii^h he calls the laws of taste, 
and then with more than magisterial authority, asks 
every one to submit to his dictation. He has adopted 
his models, and cisks that every new produc^tion shall 
adapt itself to them. He is unwilling to believe, 
that in the bountiful fertility of nature tVv^Kt^ xawj 
yet be hidden unsuapecU'A powerft ca^?i\Avj. o^ 
derelopiDg new forms of unimajrined \>eau\^ . ^ ^ 
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are too pTX)ne to attempt the circumscription of the 
possible within the narrow limits of experience". 
Hence it often happens that just as the laws of 
taste have been codified to the full satisfaction of 
the complacent critic, just as the " highest heaven 
of invention " has been duly scribbled over with 
" cycle in epicycle, orb in orb," comes some erratic 
genius, like a comet, bursting in upon the puzzled 
comj)ut(»r and deranging all his elaborate theories. 
Such a phenomenon as Shakespeare, for example. 
What an inexplicable riddle he proved to the 
" correct " big-wigs of Queen Anne's time ! He de- 
monstrated that plays which set at naught " the 
unities," defied the so-called laws of the drama, 
interchanged the sternest tragedy with the most 
boisterous comedy, nevertheless, swayed the human 
heart as no regular performance did. The audience 
was now convulsed with laughter, now melted to 
tears. The critics proved conclusively that they 
had no right to enjoy themselves so greatly ; that 
having roared with merriment in one scene, they 
could not shudder with terror in the next ; but the 
anomalous fact is incontrovertible, that, for more 
than two centuries, audiences have laughed and 
W(^j)t, and " forgot themselves to marble " over these 
wonderful creations of the world's master mind. 
Nay, the critics themselves, unable to resist the 
magic of the great Prospero, joined the unlearned 
mob in their mirth and tears, but alwavs under 
protest and with much confusion of face. At last 
the world has becoinG more sensMe, aivOi ^Vvakvi- 
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gpeare has been acknowledged to be quite as mach 
a phenomenon as .^Ischylus. 

These general remarks upon criticism have been 
suggested by the memories which crowd about the 
early days of Leigh Hunt English poetry was 
then emerging from a condition of suspended vital- 
ity. The shock of the French Revolution had 
aroused it from its lethargy, and the wild light of 
new and terrible ideas, blazing from that portent, 
burst upon its unsealed vision. A new element of 
life had also been infused into it by the introduction 
of German literature. Autseus-like, it had, in its 
fall, touched its old Teutonic mother-earth, and 
fresh vigour had entered its failing limbs. This new 
activity was manifested, not only by a great in- 
crease of writers, but by peculiar independence of 
thought, and remarkable innovations upon the 
established laws of taste. A number of youthful 
poets ventured to write, each in the manner best 
adapted to his taste and mental structure, without 
tying himself down to the copy of any particular 
model As the "correct" age, however, had not 
entirely died out, they were assailed with a ma- 
lignity and ability hitherto unknown to criticism. 
The reviewers emptied all the vials of their wrath 
upon their unlucky heads. They were most ab- 
surdly divided into distinct classes ; men who had 
nothing in common but the place of their abode 
and their friendship, being combined into a unity 
like tliat of a school of painting. T\\e ^^\i«^et^r 
an Souther, Worfhworth, and Co\eri(\g,e Yfe,Yv> xvvs;V- 
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named, had sufficiently hard measure meted out to 
them ; but the " Cockney School," of which Leigh 
Hunt and Koats were the chief representatives, re- 
ceived the heaviest punishment Gifibrd, flushed 
with his triumph over Delia Crusca, dashed savagely 
at poor Keats, and has the credit of embittering 
and perhaps abridging the few last hourd of a life 
which disease was rapidly sapping. Leigh Hunt, 
the friend and literary godfather of the hapless 
youth, came in for a full share of the castigation. 
Blackwood's Magazine took him specially in hand, 
and if the lash did not sting, it was for no want of 
vigour in the arm or venom in the heart of his 
reviewers. The language was tortured for ex- 
pressions of contempt. He must have been at once 
the most stupid, most insolent and immoral of man- 
kind, to justify half the bitter taunts of his un- 
relenting foes. Those who took their opinions from 
the Tory journals, and forgot that political antag- 
onism was answerable for much of this acrimony, 
must have wondered that such a man could find 
readers, publishers, or friends. 

Leigh Hunt, however, has outlived this tempest 
Criticism has assumed a more genial tone, and no 
one has contributed more than himself to the bring- 
inf^ about of so desirable a result. It no longer 
considers its duty accomplished when it has manu- 
factured a Procrustean bed, and beaten and muti- 
lated those unhappy poets who do not exactly fit 
tlie couch. It consents to study works of art in a 
Joss c/i/)tions spirit, and to jv\<\go ^WuvYi^y \\v^\?kW4 
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of their own life, and not by a set of rigid unbend- 
ing rules. 

Tried by the truer tests of modem criticism, our 
author has been accepted as a true poet, whose 
** credentials, signed and sealed in the court of Na- 
ture, attest the genuineness of his brotherhood with 
those children of song who make the world holier 
and happier by the mellifluous strains they bring 
to us, like fragments of a forgotten i^elody, from a 
&r off world of beauty and love." The verdict of 
this age will undoubtedly be confirmed by posterity. 
His admirers do not claim for him a seat upon the 
very summit of Parnassus, among the mighty mas- 
ters of song. Into their august circle no modem 
English poet can be admitted. Yet below these 
there is a host of bards, genuine sons of Apollo, 
among whom, justice cannot deny our author a con- 
spicuous place. He has some rare merits. ^* His 
perception of the poetry of things is exquisitely 
subtle, and his fancy has a warm flush, a delicacy, 
an affluence, which are almost inimitable." Fancy, 
he possesses in a high degree, and scatters its graces 
profusely over his productions. He delights in 
surrounding an image with the most charming ac- 
cessories, and his nice taste enables him to cull and 
arrange the ornaments with admirable dexterity 
and effect This faculty is apparent even in his 
satires. The Feast of the Poets abounds with 
sparkling examples of it, some of which we shall 
presently have oi;casion to cite. 

His imagination is, we think, de\\caA,<i t^iXNxct ^vaxv 
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Strong. He prefers to dwell upon minute beaaties, 
and rarely takes in a grand prospect from a lofty 
mount of vision. Any one, who has read his re- 
marks upon the poets, nyist have been struck with 
his admirable method of expounding their niceties 
of meaning, as well as with the absence of broad 
and general views of the scope of their works. 
The same mental trait is manifest in his poetry. In 
his delineation of character there are many happy 
touches of nature, delicate appreciation of certain , 
phases of thought and emotion, and even scenes 
of strong passion well portrayed ; yet we do not 
find living, passionate individualities. The dramatis 
person fB have a sort of shadowy indistinctness,, 
which prevents us from perceiving any salient 
points about their characters. For example, the 
two brothers, in the Story of Rimini, differ gen- 
erically rather than personally. They are classic 
portraits. Giovanni is the old imperious cripple, 
Paolo the handsome nullity, the successful lover of 
all ages, who under innumerable aliases, has 
figured in countless novels, plays, and poems, from 
the remotest antiquity to the present day. 

lie has a keen eye for the ever varying beauties 
of Nature, and he reproduces them with wonderful 
efTect. Even here, however, may be detected a ladk 
of breadth. His is not the bold style, which, with a 
few strong, almost coarse touches, sets a whole scene 
before us. He paints minutely, carefully, with 
elaborate and conscientious finish. The landscape, 
^r example, in the Story OF"Ri>\\N\,Vo^Vm\i^VY 
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every touch has been laid on the picture, and hoiv 

clearly is the whole scene set before the reader. 

The cool dewy brightness of a summer morning 

illuminates the poetry, aqd the delighted reader 

dwells upon each feature of the landscape, as the 

poet points them out 

" one by one^ 
Gleaming with twinkles of the golden sun.'* 

How that epithet *^ twinkles," as applied to the shim- 
mer of the sun upon the leaves, reveals the habit 
of minute attention. The poet sees the individual 
leaves, each getting its spark of golden light. So 
also the " amber lines " of the early vines that gar- 
landed the way ; the author evidently sees the illu- 
minated side of these vines, and all these individual 
features of the scene attracting his attention are 
put together to produce a whole. 

As contrast makes a point more clear, observe 
how a few strong words can reproduce a scene 
as well as a minute description. What reader 
of Browning does not call up the image of a sav- 
age gorge, overhung with sombre pines crowning 
the neighbouring steeps, that scowl upon the dark 
castle, the central object of the picture in the fol- 
lowing lines ? How suggestive are the few epithets 
employed : 

" A caatle, precipice-encircled 

In a gash of the mnd-grieved Apennine.^* 

So too, in an English summer laatei^.'^fe^Vcrw ^ 
angle word brings up all the glory o? 3\xwfe *• 

VOL. I. h 
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" A cornfield side a-fiuUer with poppies/* 

These are not cited on account of any supposed 
superiority of either style, but simply for the pur^ 
pose of illustrating the difference between theio. 
It does not follow that because we admire the broad 
bold style of the Italians, that we cannot also be 
charmed with the fine finish of the Flemish painter. 

Much ridicule has been heaped upon our author 
for his modes of expression, his prettiness and af- 
fectations. It cannot be denied, we think, that there 
is some ground for this complaint, that Mr. Hunt 
does sometimes take liberties with the language. 
Granting this, however, there is still ample room 
for honest admiration of the many beauties of his 
style; its "easy flow, singing sweetness, and the 
numberless fancies with which it sparkles.** His 
choice of expressions is, usually, remarkably happy. 

How admirable, for example, is the following 
description of a fountain, in the Story of RiMmi. 
How carefully studied and how perfectly finished. 
Note especially the felicity of the last line : 

" In the midst, fresh whistling through the scene, 
The lightsome fountain starts from out the green. 
Clear and compact; till, at its height overrun. 
It shakes its loosening silver in the awn." 

The following lines always suggest to our mind a 

picture of a village in Holland by Ruysdael. A 

cool stream is in the foreground, and the cattle are 

enjoying its freshness. 

" Cattle looking up askance, 
/^/5 ruminant meek mouths and sleepy glance.'' 
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The story of Hero and Leander is fiill of graces 
of this kind. How well the gusty flaws of wind 
roughening the sea at the approach of stormy 
weather, are expressed in this admirable line : 

" Peevish winds ran cutting o'er the sea." 

What words can be better chosen to express the 
dreary dawn that poor Hero saw breaking after 
the sad night she had wearily watohed out : 

'* The casement, at the dawn of light, 
Began to show a square of ghastly white." 

These felicities are the natural consequences of the 
author's temperament He is genial, impressible, ^ 
keenly alive to the beauties of Nature. With such 
endowments, he must have written very much as 
he does, let his ideal have been what it may. He 
himself recognizes Dryden as his master in his early 
style ; but if there must be an origin sought in 
our literature, it would seem that we ought to go 
deeper. His style bears a much greater resem- 
blance to that of the writers of what is commonly 
called the Elizabethan age. There is that atten- 
tion to minute details, that fondness for fantastic 
ornaments known as conceits, which mark the influ- 
ence of Italian literature. Milton's early manner 
exhibits the same influence, but his later style is 
severely classic. Among his inferior contemporaries, 
this learned admiration of the ancients degener- 
ated into a cold copy of lyrical raptvxxei, wcv^ y^o- 
duced those eccentric productiona, \)afc YvcAa.'tvc 
CMea. Dryden'a early verses are cast m \>c^^ xassv:^^ 
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but he soon changed his style for that nervous vevfe 
which is intermediate between the older florid Ital- 
ian and the French school. The latter began to 
sway the public taste decidedly in the days of 
Charles II. ; reached its heights in Queen Anne's 
time ; and was in the drivel of its dotage under 
George UI. Pope is its only great poet, and he 
reduced the art of verse-making to such mechani- 
cal accuracy, that 

" Every scribbler got his tune by heart," 

and chanted the monotonous melody till all ears 
grew weary of it. Mr. Hunt, in conunon with other 
poets, his contemporaries, went back to the early 
models, adopting a style far more in unison with 
the genius of our language than that of Pope. 

Very grave charges have been brought against 
Mr. Hunt on the basis of the alleged immoral ten- 
dency of his works. Some people seem to fancy 
that the moral of a work of art ought to be append- 
ed to it, like the prosy epilogue to a fable by Maop, 
which the ingenuous youth, for whose particular 
benefit it was designed, invariably omits to read. 
This arises from a total misconception of the scope 
and object of art. It is unquestionably true that 
every work whether of art or of nature has a moral 
influence,but the poet does not increase that influ- 
ence by ostentatiously thrusting that moral in the 
reader's face. The business of art is to reproduce 
^nd to interpret nature with all the warmth and 
freshness of life, not coldly and dry\y ^^ wjAftw^.^. 
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If the artist or poet awakens in the minds of men 
that perception of beauty, that love of natare and 
mankind which burns in his own heart, he has ac- 
complished his task, and it is folly to require any 
thing more at his hands. 

Mr. Hunf s warm, genial nature leads him to 
sympathize deeply with whatever interests him. He 
describes flowers, trees, and rocks, as if he really 
loves what he portrays. If, then, inanimate objects 
call forth his sympathy, how much more strongly 
must we expect him to be interested in the char- 
acters of his story. He actually does identify him- 
self with them, and it is this sympathy, this fusing 
himself with the persons and events of which he 
writes, that gives him the appearance of apologizing 
for crime, and lays him open to the charge of " ac- 
commodating morality." 

The Story of Rimini is that upon which the 
gravest objections of this character have been 
based. An impartial examination of that poem 
will convince any one, so far as that is concerned, 
that the charge is unfounded. It may be a question 
whether such a story is to be told at all, but if told, 
it certainly ought to embody the emotions which 
naturally belong to it. 

Mr. Hunt has taken it just as he found it in 
Boccaccio and Dante. According to these author- 
ities, Giovanni or Lanciotto de Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini, a self-willed, courageous, crvx^X, ^^^oTtssa^ 
soldier, demands in marriage the dau^Vex c>S. Qkxxv^o 
tJe Polenta, Lord of Kavenna. FeaxWl \>tv«X \ivs 
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savage manners and ungainly person might too 
greatly disgust the fair bride he coveted, he sends 
his brother Pjiolo as his representative in the be- 
trothal. The unhappy Francesca, led to believe 
that the handsome and accomplished youth who 
presents himself as her suitor, is her future husband, 
becomes enamoured of him, and discovers too late 
that she is destined for another. The victim to so 
detestable a plot could not have been human, had 
she not felt deep indignation against all the authors 
of the atrocious imposture. Husband and father 
had both conspired to inflict upon her a grievous 
and life-long wrong. Had they simply forced the 
marriage, it might have been endured ; but delibei^ 
ately to engage her affections to one brother, and 
then hand her over, like an article of common 
barter, to another, was an act of cruel treachery 
which might well have tried a more patient temper. 
It is not wonderful that in her meditations upon 
her destiny, her hot Italian brain should have 
failed to perceive the sanctity of vows thus forced 
upon her. The sequel is known to every one. 
She forgets her vows, surrenders herself to her 
lover, and pays the penalty of her sin with her 
own life and that of the unfortunate Paolo. Her 
crime, however, does not appear to be the result 
of design and forethought. Dante expressly tells 
us that it was unintended and unforeseen by either 
of the unhappy pair. Francesca, indeed, seems to 
have laboured to s^^e, her first affection and to be 
dutiful to her lord ; but on the fata\ moxmii^, ^^ 
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and her lover were reading a romauce together, 
when suddenly the stifled flame broke forth. This 
is the story which so saddened the grave and vir- 
tuous Florentine, that he tells us he fell into a 
swoon, when the sad spirit had finished its recital. 

I 

Now how does Mr. Hunt teU this melancholy 
tale ? How does he record these " old, unhappy, 
^SfcP-off " events ? Is there any evasion or suppres- 
sion of the facts ? Does he put himself out of 
the way to defend Francesca, to aggravate the 
offence of the father and the husband, to justify the 
sin of the offending brother ? Not at all. His 
expan^ons do not affect the current of the story. 
They consist chiefly of descriptions, either of events 
or moods of mind, and secondary incidents by 
which the prominent facts of the sad history are 
linked together. For the rest he follows his author- 
ities. In the first form of the poem, it is true, he 
bad deviated from the old account of the murder. 
This alteration will be found in the present volumes 
under the title of Corso and Emilia. So far, 
however, from impairing the general: effect of the 
story, that copy seems to heighten it. The reader 
begins to sympathize with the husband. There is 
something noble in the way in whi#h he avenges 
himself, and a lofty courtesy towards the object of 
his wrath, which wins upon us. As for the after 
life of the lady, as there recorded, it shows the 
abiding sense of shame which is the pro^^e.^ ^^ojoj^ 
of sin, while the mode of her deatVi doe^ \io\., ^^vcv*^^ 
actmdfactf deepen our prejudice a,^3^«.^ ^^"^^"^^ 
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band. It is, therefore, not a litde difficult to per- 
ceive upon what the accusation in questioEQ lests. 
The author tells us that he considers the criminality' 
of the event to lie behind all the facts, to go furtlier 
back than the first false step of the &tiier, to be, 
indeed, not the individual lie which directly causes 
this prodigious mischief, but the false notions of 
the world, the " social lies that warp us from the 
living truth." If this was his intention, he has not 
succeeded in making such an impression upon the 
minds of his readers. The prominent fact, through- 
out the story, is the falsehood of the father. About 
this, the whole tragedy revolves, and the conclusioa 
rivets the reader's attention still more strongly 
upon it. 

The poem opens with a description of a bright 
Italian day, and of the crowds gathering to witness 
the espousals of the victorious Lord of Rimini who 
takes the hand of the fair Francesca, as a bribe for 
peace with her father, a bribe the old man is glad 
to offer, for his domain has suffered sadly from the 
victories of Giovanni. The first glimpse we get of 
the intended bride is as she enters to take her 
place by her father's side, a half-willing sacrifice to 
her country : » 

" A home to leave, and husband yet to see, 
Are mixed with thoughts of lofty charity ; 
And hard it is, she thinks, to have no will ; 
But not to bless those thousands, harder still." 

3^e whole description of the proceasvoiv \>MA.^cJ^avi^ 
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18 in the authcvr^s best vein, and exhibits those traits 
of minute study and elaborate finish of description, 
to which the reader's attention has ah^eady been 
directed. 

The anxiety of the Princess, as the expected 
Tisitor is about to appear, is admirably depicted : 

" Her colour comes and goes, 
And, with an impulse, Kke a piteous plea^ 
She lays her hand upon her father's knee." 

The appearance of Paolo, however, agreeably dis- 
appoints her. His manly beauty, his princely 
grace, awaken an interest in her bosom. The 
whole has been contrived by her intriguing father 
to prevent rebellion, in consequence of the unpre- 
possessing character of the real husband. The 
deception is even kept up after the announcement 
of the true position of Paolo ; the daughter yields, 
and is betrothed to the handsome proxy who all 
the while is winninir her favour. 

The contrast between the two brothers, at the 
bride's presentation to the fierce master who has 
won her with his sword, is a fine piece of painting. 
The fatal words are said, the irrevocable doom is 
sealed, and the wife commences a dreary and hope- 
less life. Paolo now begins to muse upon the 
lovely creature whom he has assisted to render 
unhappy for life, and his regard for her grows and 
deepens into love. She soon discovers Vv\^ ^^v^w^ 
and gratitude, pity, and first favouraYAe vKVYfc«.€\<3>cv'?. 
complete the conquest of her hoaxl. \^ v\e?>cT^vcvN 
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the progress of this passion, our author has exhibited 
great tact and skill. In assigning the origin of her 
passion, he approximates more nearly to Boccaccio 
than Dante. The latter attributes it wholly to 
the impossibility of refusing to return his tender 
affection : 

" Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdena 

Mi prese del costal placer si forte, 

Che, come vedi, ancor non nl' abbsiiidona." 

In the catastrophe, he follows Dante, with a differ- 
ence. The Italian represents the effect of the novel 
as merely sensual : * 

" Galeotto fer 11 llbro, e chl lo scrlsse." 

Mr. Hunt, however, dilates upon this passage, and 
renders it more sentimental. He makes Francesca 
melt into tears at the sudden avowal of love on the 
part of Paolo, and tell him all the past, her fears, 
her hopes, her hidden love, and then borrows the 
admirably delicate touch with which Dante con- 
cludes the story. But by narration in the third 
person, it loses some of the charm with which 
Francesca*s sudden confusion invests it, as it orig- 
inally occurs in the Inferno. It is one of those 
delicate flowers of poetry which cannot be taken 
from its native soil without injury. 

The denouement is brought about by the tattling 
of a spy, who wished to be a lover of the fair Fran- 
cesca, but was received by her with scorn. The 
hurry and confusion of the murder is graphically 
told: 
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Honor is in the roomy — shrieks, roaring cries, 
ParryiDgs of feeble arms, blindly shut eyes : 
What, without arms, availed grief, strength, despair. 
Or what the two poor hands put forth in prayer? 
Hot is the dagger from the lover's heart 
Deep in the wife's : — dead both, and dashed apart ! 

In this manner, our author has filled up the out- 
lines of the most beautiM episode of the Divina 
CoMMEDiA, a story which has touched the hearts of 
all Christendom. The sympathy of the reader is 
always with the unhappy wife. It cannot, in the 
nature of things, be otherwise, and Mr Hunt has 
only given fuller expression to this universal emo- 
tion. 

Mr Hunt excels in playful verse, as every one 
who has read his Feast of the Poets will free- 
ly confess. That is one of the raciest and most 
sparkling specimens of good-humoured satire in the 
English language. It is as brilliant with delightful 
fancies as a morning meadow with dew-drops. 

The admirable description of Apollo, at the com- 
mencement of the poem, is a good example of our 
author's powers in this department of his art. It is- 
too long for the quotation of more than a single 
passage of delicate description. It speaks of the 
lustre of the god's eye ; 

"And if, as he shook back his hair in its cluster, 
A curl fell athwart them and darkened their lustre, 
A sprinkle of' gold through the duskiness came, 
Like the sun Utrough a tree, whtn he"' 3 setilng lu ^am^r 

Another capital thing is the laatviveT mNqW^^'v^^ 
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divinity puts to flight the intruding crowd of 
poetasters. He uses no violence, but simply dazzles 
them Into insignificance by assuming the full 
glories of his godhead. It at once suggests his 
overpowering splendour, and their feeble vision, 
and reminds us of the return of the bats and owls 
to their caves and hollow trees after an eclipse has 
passed off. 

The characteristics of the poets are generally 
well kept up in the few words with which each 
is introduced. There never was a happier phrase 
applied to Byron than "eager indifference." 
Southey's intent face is well depicted in the lines — 

*' Southey with looks 
Like a man just awaked from the depth of his books." 

Crabbe's homely tastes are indicated by his " ask- 
ing questions concerning the Greek hovels." The 
crowns also are significant. Moore's proclivities 
are hinted at in his coronal of vine-leaves ; Rogers 
gets forget>me-nots to remind us of his most cele- 
brated work, and poor Coleridge's unhappy ap- 
petite is alluded to in his crown of " madragoras, 
minofled with balm." 

The satire is equally gay and delightful. The 
arrival of the Dramatists is heralded by a very 
pointed couplet : 

" Men of light comedy lumbering like bears up, 
And men of deep tragedy patting their hairs up." 

2'hl3 was originally more personal. It xaxi \>[x>a&\ 
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** Mighty dull Cobb, Inmbering just like a bear up, 
And sweet Billy Dimond a patting his hairs up." 

Gifford, the " cobbler critic," comes in for his share 
of the castigation : 

"A humming was heard, consequential and snapping, 
And a sour little gentleman walked with a rap in.'* 

But the god wants no critics at his feast, and there- 
fore bows out the annihilator of Delia Crusca. 

Among the happy hits at contemporaries, which 
we are sorry to see omitted in the present edition,* 
is that which raps Dr. Wolcott over the knuckles : 

"And old Peter Pindar turned pale, and suppressed 
With a death-bed sensation, a blasphemous jest." 

In the poem as now printed, Colman stumbles out, 
with an oath, among the dramatists. In the earlier 
copies, his absence, as well as that of Sheridan, 
was accounted for by saying that 

" One was in prison, and both were in liquor." 

It has not been our intention in these remarks 
to enter into an elaborate criticism on Mr. Hunt's 
poems, but simply to point out, in a familiar man- 
ner, some of the beauties which have pleased our- 
selves. Even these casual comments, however, 
would be incomplete if we said nothing about his 
translations. It might be expected from his keen 

• For the reason of these and other changea^ VJcvp T^^Asex Na 
re&md to the preikce to Satirical "Pxtitt ■PoT.>\*- 
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appreciation and nice discrimination of the beauties 
of bis favourite authors, that he would make a good 
translator, and so he does, especially when he takes 
up the Italian poets. His own genius catches the 
very spirit of their poetry, while his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Italian language enables him 
to express their beauties with the ease, vivacity, 
and felicity of original productions. His version of 
Petrarca's famous Canzone has become classical. 
The Bacco in Toscano of Redi, is faithfully and 
finely rendered, " Should it be found too Bacchana- 
lian for the tsiste of the present age, let the reader 
remember that Redi himself was one of the most 
temperate men of his day, and never drank wine 
without diluting it'* The translation of the Ode 
TO THE Golden Age, from the Aminta of Tasso, 
breathes the very spirit of the original. We notice 
but a single liberty taken with the text. Mr. Hunt 
writes : — 

Thou bad'st kind eyes withdraw 
Into constrained awe, 
And keep the secret for their tears to wety 

The original, we think, has no such idea. We 
subjoin it : 

Tu a begli occhi insignasti 
Di starne in se ristretti, 
E tener cor beUezze altrai secrete. 

With Dante he is less successful. The stern 
spirit of the Fiorentine is not in xxmaoiv. with our 
author's ordinary mood of mind. H^a ^Taa>Mafi» 
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introduces his lighter fancies among the sombre 
images of his author, and produces incongruous 
effects. Thus, in the translation of the episode of 
Francesca da Bimini in the Inferno, he intro- 
duces such phrases as 

" The last step where love and sorrow meet,'* 
«< Moth-like in his flame, &c." 

without any warrant for them in the original. Often, 
Ipwever, he is far happier than the other English 
translators. For example, the line 

"Amor ch' al cor gentil ratto s' apprende," 

is thus translated by Byron, who follows the sound 
rather than the sense of the Italian : — 

" Love, which the gentle heart soon apprehends^ 

Carey is quite as far from Dante. He has it : — 

" Love, which in gentle heart is quickly learned^ 

But he gives us a note which points out the true 
signification of the word. Mr. Hunt gets it ex- 
actly, hitting the reflective verb, as well as the cor- 
rect meaning : — 

" Love, that soon hindleih in a gentle heart." 

In like manner, the classical reader will be 
better pleased with the rendering of that deli^htfvji 
gossipping Eclogue of Theocritus, l\vaTi ^\>kv x^ftSv 
traoslaiion of the extracts from Horaer. 
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We feel tempted to say more about the manner 
in which these translations have been made, but 
feel that we have already detained the reader long 
enough from the pleasure which he may anticipate 
from the perusal of these delightful volumes. 

S. A. L. 
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^ dear Mr. Lee : — 

cgllecling, accotding lo your kindly wish, and 
the encouiageinent of disiinguished friends of 
bolh of us, the whole of my writings in verse far 
the tint lime, and in thinking, while duing so, of the 
■quarter of the world in which the collection is to 
make its tint appearance, I have expenenced mingled 
emotions of pleasure and of pain ; — of plea 
because the colteclion has been thought worth 
Duking, and this too on the side of the Atlantic, 
from which the parents came who would have been 
delighted to see it i and of pain, because with the 
exception perhaps of some very small pieces, and of 

lea not worth su grave a consideration 

! to wish, that every thing which I have 

ere a great deal better. 

II pretend to think that there is no 
tbe larger pieces. This would neither be si 
my pan, nor becouiing towards those persons who 
have a regard for them. Wriiings of any kind 

ifaich have not ceased to be called for by the public, 
lonQl be destitute of every species of interest < and 
^ ha* corroborated an opinion whicV\ am^onu- 
RP taoagh to eotertaio respecting 0; 
x: \ 
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degrees of merit which endtk vcne to ht €dM 
poetry. Between the gieitett Epic mad Tngieki- 
spiration, and the lightett efiutioiit of wk, then it 
unquestionably, let one-sided critics asswt what they 
will, — ^for they never venture to aigae the poiiity— 
a multitude of degiees«nd classes of lh»«lt, dsscsnd 
ing through every ^ecies of emotioiiy grave and 
gay, all of which emanate firom gieaier-<^ Isw i^uali- 
fications for being sung or recited, that is to ^, Ibr 
utterance in verse, and all t h etefote possess a ri||^t 
to that title of poetry, for which they maintttn 000- 
stant acceptance with the worid. Had this not teen 
the case, Anacreons would never have ksted ai liMpg 
as Homers 1 Horace, iriio was one of his own inedi- 
ocrists as regards imagination, would have dis- 
appeared with his class of poets before the star of 
Virgil; Ariosto would have been extinguished by 
Dante ; the '' Rape of the Lock,** by ** PtmiAse 
Lost ; " and acacias and roses themselves, on the 
like principle, ought to have been frowned into noth- 
ing by the overshadowings of the oak and the pine. 
A solemn, subtle, and transcendental worid we 
might have had of it, but none of its inimitaUe 
charms besides, Claudes and Watteaus, by the 
same rule, must have come to nothing, because of 
Titians and Raphaels ; Corellis, because of Beetho^ 
vens ; and a thousand loves and graces of females 
vanished before the renown of Sappho, and the 
tremendous coniing of Madame de Stael. 

In what humble category of poet, or in what 
humblest corner of the category, \C \n axK^ al aU> the 






iniier (if this bouk any be ranked, il remains p«r- I 
Ups for another and wholly dispasiionale generalion I 
■D pronounce, in case he has ihe good fortune to 1 
peach it. Meantime, gathering such hope as I ciui I 
arom the preceding reflections, I wnuld bin also be I 
of opinion with those, who think thai judgmenW in 1 
letnole places foreshadow those of coming limes; I 
and this renders the American call for the volume I 
doubly precious to me, I 

I have long indeed been duly sensible, and very I 
proud of the regard manifested for my writings on | 
your side of the water ; though corroborations of it, I 
like the present, must needs be a great enhancement 1 
of the gralificatiun. The quarrel, it is true, which j 
I had with a certain class of persons whum authors I 
ijiiarreJ with in most countries, and which ought I 
nther to have been a quarrel with international laws, | 
■an over a little, not properly, towards the Nation I 
iuelfi for being myself American on the ftihcr'a 
anil mother's side. I seemed to feel as if all the rest 
oClhcfemily ought to have interfered to adjust what 
no 4uch body corporate could possibly be eKpecied 
tu meddle with. But of all quarrels, lamily.quarr 
are accounted to be the most exacting: and (he re 
■on in general why they are so, — if The parties wi 
but oftener aware of il, — is the same which ought J 
to render them the most forgiving; for it is but love I 
inverted ; aEli:ction, the more wounded, the m 
thinks affection iti due. I am no friend of ci 

John's or Jonathan's \ but dW froveftw a; 
,- blood is thicker than wa«tv «fi 'I 
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pure matter-of-iact truth is, that whea Englishmeo 
and Anglo-Americans speak ill of one another, they 
speak ill of themselves; for they are one people. 
They inherit the same blood, the same names, the 
same glories, the same Alfreds and Shakespeares i ay, 
and related to Englishmen as well as Ameiicans were 
your illustrious ancestors and relatives, the Lees and 
the Washingtons. Englishmen and Americans have 
the same good qualities and the same ^ults$ are 
carrying on the same good of mankind under difier- 
ent forms of free government; and would each have 
acted, must have acted, precisely in the same manner 
under the same circumstances. Lee and Washing- 
ton were obedient royalists, till George the Third 
himself forced them to be otherwise. Had a Sover- 
eign like Queen Victoria been then reigning, reason 
would have been on the throne, and Washington 
remained its loving subject. And I venture to add, 
that if Queen Victoria had chanced to be of Wash- 
ington's family, she would have been one of the' 
staunchest of his abettors. Birth made me a royalist 
myself; reflection kept me one in spite of bad kings 
and '''• Holy Alliances ; " and gratitude has given 
pleasure to a sentiment, which appears to me to be 
founded in Nature itself, in its graces, and its love 
of order. But no man respects an honest republican 
more than I do, or venerates him more if he is 
great. I can read history in Mr. Bancroft's glow- 
ing pages with as much admiration for the great and 
^ood men whom he records, as I do the most ele- 
S^ant tributes to Alfred himself; and I etvlcrwith the 
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fellowi, anJ Lowells. I know not on which side 
of republican iim your own political opinions lake 
Ibcir stand i whether on the Tory oi Whig side, 
the aristocra ileal or democialicat : for you have 
said nolhing to me on the subject. But this I know, 
that love tor America doe? ntil hinder you, or youn, 
iff any other righl-minded individual of your nation, 
having a regard for the home of his ancestors; 
an ] suppose for a moment, (hat. apart from a 
doubts or difficulties of individuals here and 
ifcere, the (wo countries the other day did not ei^uaily 
k)ok upon the idea of a war between tbi-m as a thing | 
alike iDOtJSlrous and impossible. One side of 9 
(Dcel in Limdon or New York might surely as welj 
with the other, hand with hajid; or mouths J 
tlieir feeders. Nay, I could as soon think of a 
between two guardian angels of mankind, in i 
heavens that overlook us. Devoutly do 1 think 
.el&re of the earth committed to the keeping I 
nations ; and what could surpass 
desecration of two such hands, tea 
another I 

to a lighter matter. I used to think 
taken by Amcritans in my niitings | 
rreat measure by a feeling dlicd ir 
kindred consideralioiu : that is lo say, by the 
lUnHOnce above alluded to, of my being r 

related lo tbcm by bluod, t^han u\'j uOtmfl 
author. Our accomplished (uei^A. "^ ■'" 
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Story, — ^who, by the wmy, engagci :npid ibr kb 
countrymen whererer he gpet^— dUfen with wm 
respecting this fiunily predilection. He b of op inio« t 
that their reasoos for the iikiDg thejr nuy hsve te 
my books, or for those of any other many've to be 
found in the boolcs thcmsehcs, aftai from any ladi 
personal considerations.- I have begun, I mmft mmv 
of late, to qualify my condosioiis on tfaia points t-. | 
suspect, that the secret of American williiignm-tti 
read what I write, lies for the wMt-jfuiiak the 
amount of animal ^itits which it derdop^^yonr 
country being nearer to the sun than oun,' and the 
excess of fancy in its jesting, having of lale ymmmm 
a little surprised me. StUl, I cannot hd^ thinkii^g, 
that relationship has something to do indi it ^nnd 
at all events, it has something to do witkthtrdktt 
cause of the animal spirits themsdves, for tb^oine 
to me from those American isUmderswlM wttt?af 
ancestors in Barbadoes, on the fother^ ssidm : l^Kave 
had need of aU which their tropical blood' coidd^ 
for me ; for darlL clouds and Utter winds hcvebiten 
in my sunshine. My melancholy indeed, as nveU as 
my mirth, originated in America ; the former having 
been my mother's portion, derived from the Amer- 
ican Revolution $ so that whether I make American 
readers cheerfol or sad, it is to their country I must 
refer the sources of the emotion. England I must 
needs love most; for there I was bom, and have 
lived, and loved, and suffered, and rejoiced; and 
there, when I die, beloved dust awaits to gather me 
into its bosom. But you know bow teadY ta^ heart 
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e I felt, when the , 

words ihat we 
toward a friend long known and regarded. !v 
Lawrence was the first Philidelphian woman I had 
tpalwD with since the death of my aunt Mrs. West, 
Ok wife of the painter, which took place when I 
mt young. All Pbiladelphla womanhood, past as 
present, seemed concentrated in the persons 
her and her daughter; and instead of a room full 
rf rank and fashion^ — for il was m the house of the 
Prime Minister — my thoughts for a moment, as in 



poor little apartment belonging to a loyalist refugee, 
with hta wife and himself looking with complacency 
OD iheae American recognitions of their son. 

The ambanador himself, on a subsequent occasion, 
lold me, that my books were read, and my name was 
a houM-hold word, from one end of the United Slates 
to the other. I expressed the acknowledgments I 
Am were proper on receiving information so gra' 
4ng from so distinguished a person. I could □ 
lip being reminded, I must own, by the very I 
lUlatity, how unprofitable it had been to 
■V«t I was obliged to confess to myself, at the si 
time, how little I had looked to profit ; far indeed 
b>0 little, considering what else hung upon it. I bad I 
DO right therefore to quarrel with FDTtutvE,^»<»vi% 
hgi) taken me at my word ; and wta\e Vk». Vi« 
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rence was talking with me, I felt, and I still i«el, 
that had the consequences of my zeal for the pro- 
gress of opinion allowed me, I could with pleasure 
have written books as long as I lived, for the Amei^ 
leans, and for all else who chose to read, with no 
other return than the sense of the advance which I 
was helping, and of the good will which I excited 
in readers towards me. 

But to return to the book before us. These vol- 
umes contain all the verses I have ever published, 
with the exception of such as have been rejected by 
me in the course of repenisal, such others as were 
written at too early a period of life to possess any 
character of their own, and portions of an unfinished 
poem which I still hope to complete. I would fain 
have abridged the collection into a selection, and 
this too of a very small kind, in the hope of giving 
my verses a better chance of surviving me ; but the 
wish was overruled^ in deference to the better right 
of judgment belonging to the world at large, who 
in any case will ultimately keep or reject what they 
please, perhaps retain nothing. It will all depend 
upon the existence or non-existence of something 
peculiar to the book, whatever be the amount of its 
value ; something, whether in matter or in manner, 
that renders it different fh)m other books, and upon 
the whole agreeable to the reader. If this some- 
thing be found pervading a book, the book is re- 
tained ; if it be found in a portion only, whether 
great or small, the portion is retained ; jf neither in 
ttJjoJe nor in part, book and all tums^ follow into 






igement within the classes — wiih exception, for 
caaons, of the translations — is, as nearly as 
recoUecled. in the order of time. But I 
have put the Dramatic Poems first, because, besides 
mnlaining the longest as well as maturest of my 
irger productions, I btlievc Ihem tn be the least 



^'Tbe Legend of Florence, as first written, dif 
( conclude with the death of the husband. Hi 
I dismissed into a monastery: nnd Ihe wife wa. 
Itiamcd to her first lover liy " special hcense " of thi 
Pope, as in the original story; a very special liccnsi 
indeed for that quarter, hut suggesting, 1 think. : 
more touching as well as tnnre refined and pleasing i 
dinmatic trestmenl. Nor do I believe that those 
who liked the rest of the play, would have dia- 
provcd such a conclusion. But it was overruled by 
■he Covent Garden management, who thought it 
WM^ not be suAiciently " telling." Madame Ves- 
_trii wictied me to let the husband have his wife back 
n promiae of good behaviour. She thought 
1 the husbands would like it i " and wai o~ 
t would give the play, at otice, a ru 
'ofVucty nights. Hut I felt that I had a piece o 
h^ilation in my hands, and thai society demanded , 
■B nnmple. So tiol being able to divorce thi 

Kd, I killed him. I asked Madame Vettns,'«V'a.| 
of biishand ihe man would ^ave ivimeA c 



IE: 
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supposing his penitence had been tiken ibr gnmted* 
and his wife restored to hinu '' Oh,^ cried they 
with her usual lively candour, ** he would have been 
as great a brute as ever.** 

I had some thougfata of printing the original fifth 
act in an appendix to the preteat voluiiieai but a 
similar kind of duj^Ucate having already o oca gge d m 
the instance of the Stokt OP Rliin^, f did i 
like to have two in one book. Miii Sfiea Ti 
now Mrs. Kean, the charming peiiUmw «f ..tlMi 
heroine, contemplated . the pombility of Tfrwlfng 
in the piece on the Amerkam stage uoidel* iti) ftrat 
mode of treatment ( which she prefeilvd^o' the alfeifc 
ation. But the prospect vaaited from ma with 
other beautiful stage visioas, in whidi I had hoped 
she might have borne a part, to the delight of my 
pen, and the bettoing perhaps of my little tbrtunca. 
This, and a previous .banlk of the kind, in another 
quarter, were the greatest disappointments I cvw 
met with in the latter point of view, and sudi as 
most severely taxed my patience. I &ncied that 
every worldly anxiety which I underwent, was idiovt 
to come to nothing before a few years fiill of ddig^t- 
ful work, and of pleasure ^ven to play-goers. The 
prospect, of course, might have whc^y filled, for 
reasons far less flattering to my imagination; but 
with the exception of some occasional brief subject, 
full of interest to me, which will not let my thoughts 
alone till I embody it, and of another longer one, to 
which I was impelled by emotions the most peremp- 
tory, I never felt the propensity to poetry so strong 



nriling for the stage. The writitvg and 
' togelher gave me, at all events, a great 
consolaiion : and 1 sueceedcrt in one insi 
I my brigtilest dreama, when the beloved 
tovereign who had already honored ihe Legen' 
Plorbnce more than once by her presence at 
vent Garden, commanded il lo be played under her 

I Hail, grand old Castle of Windsor, with thy 

^^^ighty historic names and gorgeous heraldrii 
B^ere is a corner in thee, with one little memory 
^Fst, made ao great and bright lo myself ihal I m 
tie pardoned for oftener turnii^g my eyes to it 
(bought, than lo the richest emblazonment in ihy 

With allowance for the mistakeB made by the self- 
1, and for the obstacles that may 
asanably oppose ihem, it is curious to see the 
netimea prevent the appearnn< 
^■ylays. Lovers' At4AKEMENTs was written for the 
wme theatre that produced the Legend of FtOR- 
■Nci I but the management was suddenly broken 
lop. and the theatre for a long time remained closed. 
^^H'bc delightful actress who performed the heroi 
^Hbe Lecekd, was lealous for the production of the 
^^piww piece in another theatre, but was disappointed 
^™rf the performer by whom she had hoped her zeal 
wotJd have been seconded. Another actress who It 
cbanned the town, and who had been sent us by n 
brelhren on your side of the water, — Mis. Wt)-«3 
^fc—tool; a like interest in the piece, anA wO'Ai^^'W 



Wi 
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appeared in h, when the theatre wlneh sjk adoned, 
was closed by a calamity. And the manager of a 
fourth theatre, who took a ISdng to my Praich ofii- 
cer, said to me, '*tee what things happen to us. 
One of my two principal ladies has left me, b ec aus e 
she will not play second to the other. Your i^rm^ 
mans Persotue consist of two ladies and two gentle- 
men, all pretty equally matched, and where are we 
to get four such persons together ? idt there is a dif- 
ficulty as to the gentlemen.*' 

I do not feel suie that this piece would be theatri- 
cally efiective. Perhaps, if elective at all, it would 
require a more private and particular audience than 
b customary. But I print it because it has been in 
print already, and because it was written of coune 
with that view also. I never write any thing, but, 
such as it is, I do my best with it, and take a great 
deal of pains. At least I have done so, fer many 
years past. I have several dramatic pieces in bha- 
uscript, great and small, of which I have spoken in 
my autobiography. But I have grown out of heait 
with them ; and at all events, printing might destroy 
what value they may still possess as theatrical man* 
uscript. 

Of the Story of Rimini, I am ashamed to say 
that the mode of the heroine's death having been 
again brought under my consideration, I have been 
obliged to reverse the opinion which I had pro- 
nounced to be final, and again to substitute the re- 
fashionment of the story made in the year 1849, ^^ 
the form in which it originaUy stood. FortuTiately 
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for me, I cannot but be sensible that the altered 
form of the poem surpassed the first one in point of 
strength ; though being loth to part with such por- 
tions of tly first as were honored with manly as well 
as womanly tears, I have taken the liberty of print- 
ing them apart, on grounds of their own, as though 
they were fragments of the story of a difierent fam- 
ily. And as such I beg readers in future to consider 
them. I am forced to believe, that the lovers in 
the veritable matter-of-fact story of Rimini, were 
slain as Dante has intimated the^y were. I have 
therefore restored what I believe to be my own 
proper version of the story, and set the lovers in the 
other version wholly apart from any connection with 
it, giving them even new names. I would fain hope, 
that I have thus contrived to satisfy such of my old 
and valued readers, as were divided in opinion as to 
which of the two versions had the better claim to 
indulgence. 

So bidding you adieu for the present, my dear 
friend, and thanking you again and again for all the 
trouble you have taken with me, and all the rest of 
the warm-hearted good you would fain do me, 

I remain, my dear Mr. Lee, 

Your truly obliged and affectionate friend, 

Leigh Hunt. 

London, May, 1857. 
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One step to the death-bed, 

And one to the bier. 
And one to the chamel, 

And one— oh where? — Shxlixt. 
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A LEGEND OF FLORENCE. 



DEDICATION. 

To AbMorKB DusKiN, EHq.,of NswoaaUe, without Ihe ' 
aid of whwo pnictioHl wisdom, in aombination with hii 
kind heart, the BQlhor miaht never have bod health or 
leienre sDOngh to Indul^ hlnieelf In na effort of this kind, 



is obliged and affeu- 



ScBHE I. — Tie Bigh<oadfnm Flaretict to Am 
Enter Da Riva and Couimha, Toetting. 
Cal. Fulvio, immortal bo^ — poet — gond fellow— 
Punottial, moreover, which is wonder's climaiE, — 
How doxt? and where haat been these eighteen 1 
months ? 
-^t geiM, eh ? &ttuniii^ with thy Pegasus, 
Xike the most holy lather ! ' 

Riva. Dsartst Cesare, 

"in JOB. methjnkg, are the immorlal boy, 
Kiviiag nor fat nor thin, but alii) the same ; 
Kill ibe Mine baiitenng, gliltoring, blithe, good bc 
h»ttailag to give blowi, to excuse thy blessing 
' CoL Nay, but the poet is the youth ibtoNtn, 
"lowe'er he grow ; Jet him feign even a\A^ 
V» r/tlre lOp, like oiir old ^oa^lns^lo\a, 
Irna md Veitiivjiia, with their eiilfea cA 'wi^e 
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You know, Da Riva, for tho^e hairs of thine 
I ought to call thee father, if I could; 
But then thine heart, and this warm haxfti to match, 
Will never let me think thee, somehow or other, 
A dozen years older than myaelf. 

Riva. Years older ! 

A pretty jest, 'faith, when our souls were twins. 
And thou but the more light one, like an almond 
Pack'd in one shell behind a plumper. Well, 
How dost ? and how does Florio and Filippo ? 
And is the Pope really and truly come 
At last, and in his own most sacred person. 
To see and glorify his native place ? 
Or hast thou shot before him, like a ray 
Out of his orb ? 

CoL Th^ simile has it, 'faith : 

Here is his ray, shinmg upon thyself. 
As his ray should ; and the good orb meanwhile. 
Growing a little stx)ut or so, reposes 
Some nine miles off, and will be here next week. 
Just by the time your speeches are all ready. 

Riva. And toilets ? 

CoL Ay, and your extempore odes. 

Well, well ; you see we are insolent as ever. 
All well and merry. — Not so, eh ? in Florence ? 
How is Antonio ? and pray, who was he, 
That fellow yonder — there he goes — ^that left you 
Just as I came, and went off bowing so, 
With such a lavish courtesy and close eye ? 

Riva. That lavish Courtesy and that close eye 
Will tell you how Antonio is. That fellow. 
As you call him, is one of the most respectable men 
In Florence. " Men," do I say ? one of the richest 
And proudest nobles ; of strict fame withal, 
Yet courteous ; bows to every one, pays every 
one 

^a/. Oh viUain 1 
^im. Flatters every one*, \w «fckort» 

J^ as celestial out of his own houae^ 



a 'len\ within il, ( Whispering in hit ear.) 
Uinevra's buabaui). 
ICul. ThedevUitis! (Lnating after him.) Me- 
thiaka he caste a blacknt^ss 
ud him as he walks, and blights Che vineynnJ^ 
Kind all is true then, is i), which thej' tell meV 
What, quite? Has he do plea? no provocation 
From lover, or from wilfe r 

Riva. None tliat I know of, 

III Exi^epC her pati^nue and the bver's merit, 
k^^ntonio's love, yon know, is olil an his, 
^Httas been more tried, and, I believe, in spotleBS, 
^^fCol. Dear RondinoHi !— Well, hut has this hos- 
^B band 

^^■d taste of good in him at all ? no comer 
^^K his httart. for some small household grace (o 
^M aneak in ? 

^^B Siva. Na^, what he has of grace in him is not 
HH^ sneaking. 

II \a all, exee^it a heiut, and a black shade 
Of laperstition, he is man enough ; 
Has a bold blood, large brajn, and liberal hand, 
^ far ai the nurae goes ; albeit he likes 

tThe eping to te blown abroad with trumpets. 
Ka<r, I won't swear he docs not love his wife, 
Ks well aa a m»n of no sort of sflljetion, 
Hor any dom«aiir tenderness, can do bo. 
Col. A mighty attaching gentlemen, i'faith, 
And quite uxonous. 

Riva. Why, thus it is. 

He highly approves her virtues, talents, beauty ; 
' Tt inks her the sweetest woman in all Florence, 
use she is, — partly, because 
rn. and glorifies hia choice ; 
id dierefiire he does her the honiHir of making her 
ntative and epitome 
values, ^lublic reputation, 
abetUencB, delighted fondness, 
ifalretarn for his anain\ab\ene^. 
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Love without bounds, in short, for his self-love : — 
And as she finds it difficult, poor soul, 
To pay such reasonable demands at sight 
With the whole treasure of her heart and smiles. 
The gentleman takes pity on — himself! 
Looks on himself as the most unresponded to 
And unaccountably ill-used bad temper 
In Tuscany ; rages at every word 
And look she gives another ; and fills the house 
With miseries, which, because they ease himself 
And his vile spleen, he thinks her bound to suffer ; 
And then finds malice in her very suffering ! 

Col. And she, they tell me, suffers dangerously ? 

Rlva. *Tis thought she'll die of it And yet, ob- 
serve now: 
Such is poor human nature, at least such 
Is poor inhuman nature in this man, 
That if she were to die, I verily think 
He*d weep, and sit at the receipt of pity, 
And call upon the gods, and think he loved her I 

Col. Poor, dear, damned tyrant! — and where 
goes he now ? 

Riva. To Florence, from his country-house ; be- 
twixt 
Which place and town, what with his jealousy 
Of the sweet soul, and love of mighty men. 
He'll lead a devil of a life this fortnight ; 
Not knowing whether to let her share the holiday 
For' fear of them, and of Antonio; 
Or, whether, for worse fear, still of Antonio, 
To keep her in the shades, love's natural haunt 

Col. The town's the hiding-place. Be sure he'll 
take 
Some musty lodging in the thick of the town. 
To hide her in : perhaps within the sound 
Of the shows, to vex her ; and let her see what 
pleasures 
She loses in not \o\\ng him. — We\\, WT.<i «mv1, 
-4 feather in tfip cap of He fs^ir ai\ve\xt 



i And 



hia moBt pleaEaiit HolmcEs Pap<! 
aw to loaxe holiday with ray "tu: 
And Iny our loving heads Mcetber, to see 
What can be done to help this gentle lady 
For poor Anlonio's sake, and for her own. 
Jiiva. Ay, and amidst those loving heads a 

What thinkyou of the bri^t Olimjiia, 

And sweet Diana, her more thoughtful friend ?— 

Tod reuoUect them ? 

Col. What, I the divine widows, 

That led that hevyof youn^ married dames 
At the batL' of Piea, and whom we aaed to call 
Smilight and Moonlight? 

JUva. The idendcaJ stars. 

She of the crescent has a country-house. 
Here in the neighhourhood, close hy Agolanti's. 
There are they both : and there Anionio is 
WeuIid^ us two; and thence big fiienda the ladies, 
Eseortwl by us two, will go tt ' '' 
Their friend Ginevra; 
To bring faim better m 
Partly for other reasoi 
^H Cot, Charming ! And wherefore stand you look- 
^^L^ ing then, ' 

^^nb way and that ? 
^^B AiiNt. Why, Ihii way is our road : 
HVLnd that way 1 was looking to see how lar 
I Our friend, ihv foe, was on hia way to town. 
I have never, you must know, iiaen in his house ; 
And little thought he, when he saw us here, 
•W hat unexpected introduction, eh ? 
^"" IS wailing uH. I can't help thinking, aomobow, 
II hear of it, and conte back. 
^Col. For Heaven's sake, haste tlieti. 
Bat ! UnWnti-f !— May the huxkiud lake the tnnd- 



Scene U A Jbxm in the Villa AgotaKti. 

Enter tiiUL.li 

Fior. Alas! lay L. 

Giu. Angry ! At what ? 

Fior. At Signor Antonio's letti 

Oh, ehe gay9 ilreaiirul thingd. She says you ar 
Will kill her; that we inakt her. or would n 

Ti'll falsehoods to her husband, or bring dawn 
His jusCii-e on i>ur beads; iuid the forbids me, 
However innocent you tnay cali, or think it, 
Bring tetters any more. Sbe bade me give it ; 
Batk again — see — unojien'd. 

Gia. 'Tin a pity 

That, loo, 

Fior. Why, Giulio V 

Gla, Oh, Signor Aiilonio^ 

Read it me;— &y, he did — he'a sueb a gcntlemr~ 
Ue said, — " See, Giulio, I would not have 

Your mistress in a thought ; nor give yon an i 
Might do yourself the thought of wrong or fai 
You know I told you what he wrot« outside — 
You rpc'olle<*iti — there it is — "moet hsnnlM«,-J 
I dare to add, moat virtuous ; " and there's mon ' 
Besides here, underneath. Did she read that ? 
Fior, I know boU She read very quickljV' 

Then held it off, aa though it frishten'd her. 
And gave it baek. And she look'd angry too ; < 
At least, she did not look as she is used, < 

But tum'd right so, and waived me to be gonsr^ 
1 cannot bear lo do the thing she likes not- 
Giu. Nor I. 
■ Fior. Welt— so I tWnk. But hash I 

^^^ a step ! I A"" 10 <*< "•io^im 

^^H ,Aad ctuniag quickly ', 'tis the Signor — 'Tie 1 
^^pyww wiwatwatB»«>l--airikftTip^ai«giftw^ 






Striku up that song of Hope iny lady loves- 
Quifkly sow^there'B a good little Giulio. 

Gin. Ljttle I well, come, for suuh an iiimiena 
joung gentlewoman 
That's pretty well ! site has fallen in love I fear 
With irame tall elderly person. — But the bo 

Giu. (airigt.) 



Hope, tbou prB^y child of heuve 






uol Hsk i™ miicli of thee— by my aiiffiirmg tide. 
b gmi for hurablenese, and earth ie fnir tc 
r I do my dat7, Hope. I think thou'lt aUiy 



Ago. What MtoIoub ante-chamber tinkling noW^ 
Atluneti Ihe pulse lo levity ? putH folly 
Xa miul of viee, as tho' the hint were needed ? 
YJLwttnma.) The door shuts, now the song's done 

What was it? 
What aang'ai thou, boy '/ 

Giu. A tang of Hope, sir. 

Aga~ Hope ! 

What hope I 

Giu. I will repeat it, air, ho please you ? 

Tkv wortls, not music. [Be rrpaOi Ihe leordi,.^ 

'Tis a song my lady 
Is fond ofi 

Ago. When she's troubled most with sickoues ? 

Giu. No, sir, I think when she's most uheerlul. 

^aper within thy ves^^Is that the words ? 

Giu. Nay. lir, it is none of mine. 

Amo. Give It me, boy. 

^u. 1 may not, sir.— I wi 

Ago, Play Dot the lion's cub with me. 

letter 
u given ibee b^ Antonio "RcmAmeffii. 
f. tmd the pruTanf wit, Fu\i\q Aa 'BA'ja, 
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AVere seen this momins by the Bi^>ti8tiy, 
Talkintr with thee. Grive it me ; or myatif 
Will taKB the answer to Antonio's house 
In bloody characters. 

Giu. (aside.) 'Tis a most sacred letter, 
And ou^ht to fell him like a cuff o' the conscience. 
FareweU, my place I Farewell, my lady sweet ! 
Giulio is gone. — There is the letter, sir; 
Take it, (osu/e,) and be a devil choked with 
scripture. 

Ago. Unopen'dl come — thou meanest me well, 
Giulio? 
Ah ! — but — why didst thou loiter in thy message ? 
How came it that this fair epistle kiss'd not 
The lady's fairer hands ? for that's the style. 

Giu. It did, sir. 

Ago. Did ! 

Giu. Yes, sir, my lady had it 

(Aside.) How like you that? — You have not read 

the whole 
On the outside. (Aside.) His very joy torments 
him. 

Ago. She read it not, like the good lady she is, 
But yet you gave it her. 

Giu. He read it me ; 

He did, — the noble Antonio read it me. 
To save my youth, every way, from harm. 

Ago. (aside.) Some vile double signification, 
addressed 
To riper brains, must have secur'd the words. 
The foresight was too gros^ if not a coward's ! 
There has been, after all, I needs must own it, 
A strange forbearance for so hot a lover 
In this Antonio. It is now five years 
Since first he sought Ginevra; nearly four 
Since still he lov'd her, though another's wife ; 
And — saving that his face is to be noted 
Looking at hers wherever it appears, 
it church, or the evening walk, or tourtvanv^tiV — 






it I've mark'd him drooping hereabouts, 

ler Bs soToe witless, lonely man, 

ne that shunn'd mo, — my sharp householdl 

Have Sk'H dd do confusion of his making ; 
. No blush i no haste ; no tactics of the chamber ,- 
No peitneia of loud servant— not till now — 
Till now; — but then this noia may show all this 
To have been but a more deep and quiet maalery 1 
or crime and duvilish knowledge — too secure 
To move uneasily, — and too high sL'ornful 
Of me, to giye me even the grace of trouble. 
Aod yet t&a seal uobrokon, and those words — 

" Moat harmless •—! dare to add, most virtuou 
■Jlnd here agEun below;— 
T^ " I have written what 1 have writt* 
ffude of thb letter, hopinn; [hat it may 

dieve Uie possibility ol its not being unworthy Ic 
«et the purest of morlnl eyes," 
' Filthiest hypocrite t caught in his own Unl-lime. 
I Oirni and nitdt Ae UtUr. 
" As you have opened neither mv fiflt letter nor 

y seeond, written nt inttrvalB of sin months each, 

fnta the moment when uiy name was firat ^ain 
mentioned to you sinca your marriage, I hardly 
dare hope that the words I am now writing fhall 
)ia*a tiie blessedness of being looked upon, although 
(buy truly deserve it. i 

" XnUy, for roost piCeoiisly they desorve it. 1 1 
am gtiine 1» reward (may I utter such a word V) f 
your kinuness, by the greatest and most dreadfnl'l 
turn I can make it. 1 will writ 
" But tills promiac Is a thing so terrible ic 
■" "0 UMUpportttliie exi-ept in the hope o 

ae goiKl, that 1 have one reward ti 
r myself; nat as a conititian, W,V -a 
9 enianng dim-ity. 
■ "/Art hn^r ask vou tn \ove mn, tew^-NOt "v 
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cently, or on the plea of its beinff some shadow of 
relief to you (in the sweet thought of lovinc) firam 
an unhappiness, of which all the world speaML 

[ AooL ANTi pautetj greatfy moved. 

Is it so then ? and the world speaks of me 
And basely speaks ! He has been talking, then, 
And acting too. But let me know this aS. 

[Reading. 

^^ Neither yet will I beg you not to hate me ; for 
so gentle a heart cannot hate anybody ; and you 
never were unjust, except to yourself. 

[Poiuee a Kttle agaim, 

" But this I do beg ; first, that you will take care 
of a health, which heaven has given you no ri^tt 
to neglect, whatever be your unhappiness, juaA 
which, under heaven, is the best suppori iff it ; — 
and secondly, that when you think of the friends 
of whom death has deprived you, or may deprive, 
and whom it will give you joy to meet again be- 
yond the grave, you may not be unwilling to behold 
among them the face of 

^* Antonio Rondinblli. 

" Writteif with prayers and tears before the 
sacred image of the virgin." 

[ Agolanti crostes himself, andpaueee ; ihen koidb Ike letter 
apart^ as if in dUgtut ; and then agidn remtmes his eel/- 

possessUm. 

Giulio, I think since first I took thee from 
The orphan college, now some three years back, 
I have been no unkind master to thee, nor poor one ; 
Have stinted thee in nought fitting thy station, 
Nor hurt thy growth and bloominjg ? 

Gut. Sir, you hired me 

For certain duties, which, with kindly allowance 
For faults of youth, I hope 1 have performed. 
My life has been most happy ; and my lady 
Most bountiful to her poor songster. [Skedg teare. 



Not ft doit, ar. 
II freedom ahould I think of, being tree 
u thought itself, and blitlie as the blua day ? 
^u. Antoaio Rondinelti is not riob. 
is mother and be hide in proud povert}' 
From all but a few friundj«. 

Gijt. (aiiile.) Noble Antoaio ! 

Ha gave me ajewel, ere I knew bim poor, 
'VV^ortb twenty goldeu flonoB ; and hie cap 
^ptaiVd for it many a month. 
B^^i. New employers 

new duties, Giulio ; to the hurt 
» of old ones ; and 'tis wise bedmea 
:e tbey vex onil tangle not. These mixtures 
— these new pure conlidences 
1 not thine own, — these go-betweens 
It virtue and Tirtue, — loves dcsirjns not 

id such like angel-adalceries 
(Heav'n pardon me the wmd '.) — duit me not, 

a wise house. Therefore, before thine innocent 
(for such, with mutual love, I own ber 
L'om of tliis poor fbp) learns dangerous jnty 
thy fsir-seeniine messages, — dangerous, 
' to her virtue, out her virtue's fame, — 
house thou leavest. Thou wouldst taste the 

UI' povert}', and will, and kinlesa freedom^- 

" ' And when thou learn'st how friendship ends, 




i 




not thou m 

r guilt OD thy side, and for love on min 
"'■■■'■'*. ^luide.) Love ! what a word ' 

upon the wnrld, he knoTNii v 
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{Aloud.) Sir, you mistake my tears ; but 'tis nc 

matter. 
Guilty or not, I cannot quit this house 
With thoughts less kintt than sorrow. — Sir, fare 

well. [Eant 

Ago, *Twas virtuously done, if not most falsely. 
This seemingly celestial aversion 
Of the very eyesight from unlawful words. 
Or was it part of the system ? — of the show, — 
Which frets me daily with malign excess ' 

Of undemanded patience ? cold at best. 
Resentful as the worst ! Antonio, 
I do suspect, she loves not ; me, I know. 
She hates ; me, whom she should love ; whom was 

bound 
And sworn to love ; for which contempt and wrong. 
Fools, that love half a story and whole blame. 
Begin to babble against the person wrong'd I 
Times are there, when I feel inclined to sweep 
The world away from me, and lead my own 
Life to myself, unlook'd into with eyes 
That know me not ; but use, and sympathy 
Even with those that wrong me, and the right 
Of comely reputation, keep me still 
Wearing a show of good with a grieved heart. 

Enter a Bervant, 
Serv. My lady, sir, hearing of your return 
Home suddenly, and having visitors, 
Entreats the honor of your presence. 

A(/o. (aside.) Now 

To test this hateful gossip. " Suddenly ; " — 
Was that her word, or the knave's ? No matter. 
Who are they ? (Aloud.) Visitors, — 

Serv. Lady Olimpia, and her friend 

Lady Diana, with two gentlemen ; 
Strangers, I think, sir ; one a Roman gentleman. 
Come from his Holin ess's court. 



ktiibtle^, 1 saw thia morning; by whIcU token 
*be other la the sueering amorist, 
a Riv8. He, 1 thought, rv9peu(«d me ; 
Bui see — he koows these women, they Antonio- 
Have I been hasty ? or is — The? blai'k plague choke 
_ All meddlers with — . [_To lie Servant. 

^^— I will v:olae speedily. 

i 

■Rh-Q 



I RiVA, A 



FnOtHji. FtUKDiLiSA itatuUng hrhindhe 

Olitti. Dearest Lady Gincvra, la remain 
It up when all the worid are at tha windows, 
otherwise owning the great tonunon joy, 
li clearly imposaible. — O&erve now, pray: — 
On Friday the Pope comes; Saturday, chapel 
At the Annunziata; — Sunday, at Siunt Lorenzo: 
Monday, the chase ; Tuesday, the race ; Wednes- 

le tills aud drama; and nn Thursday, he goes, 
there's ai* lives for you ; a lii'e a day, 
make you well ^ain, and merry, aiiU careless. 
Col. Moat vital arguments y 

Too vital, may-be. 
icmber, Lady Olimpia, I have lieen il! ; — 
am but getting better, and such draugbls 
" 'easure and amazement, pour'd unceasing, 
. drown the little faculties of poor me. 
ma. One day — could you not try one day, 

and then 
' or Icar anoUier as it suited ? 
M. Ay, one — one — one. Try but one day, 
and then 

IDU if one day would not give you strength 
pretty little two, and prettier three. 
Aiea. And, madam, the first day a W.V ^^cm 

oohhM 
\d the mo»t gentle,— a flow d( 9■^\n^^e\■i Atw^fe-' 
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Through draperied streets ; bringing us, it is true, 
Emotion, but yet soothing it, and blessing 
With sacred hand. Weakness itself is touch'd 
At ceremonial sights like these, with sweet 
And no unstrengthening tears, bathing humility 
In heavenly reassiurance. And, dear lady, 
'Twill give a nature, so composed as yours 
With Christian grace and willing cheerfiilness, 
A joy at once sacred, and earthly, and charming, 
To see the face of the accomplished man 
Whom Providence, most potent seen, when mildest. 
Has raised to be the prince of Christendom 
In this our day, when wit is questioning faith, 
And mild religion answers with his eyes 
Of chanty, the muuwwaable concluBuai. 

Col, Da Riva, I am to bring thy verse and thee 
To his beatitude's most knowing knowledge ; 
But do thou step before me, and speak thus, 
And thou art oiade a cardinal. 

Gin. Is his Holiness 

So very and so beautiiiilly gracious 
To eloquence and letters ? 

Col. T faith, madam, 

Our blessed Father seems to be of opinion. 
That whatsoever good or beauty exists 
Must needs belong, like angels, to the church ; 
And as he finds them, where severer men 
(Not the best iudges of angels) might o'erlook them. 
He makes us know them Setter; bids them come 
Forth from the crowd, and show their winged wits, 
And rise, and sft within his princely beams. 

Olim. Come; — ^you accowi? you cannot resist 
reasons 
Sweet as all these ? and to say truth, there is 
One gentle reason more, which must convince you. 
We want your husband's windows, lady mine ; — 
Tbe^ face the veriest heaven of all the streets 
-For seeing the procession ; and Viow can we 
Filter that paradise of a balcony 



^■tRthout the hoiue's sngfll V What would peopln 
^^fej- to tbe intruders, you not being there ? 

(Hn. Ob, Dotbing very mweaBonable, be sura ; 
Nor what the lilies and rmea in their i^heeks, 
And wit in their eyes, uould not refute most happily. 
WeU, dear Diana, ahould my husbonil's judgnrnnt 
£ncouraze me to think my health would bear it, 
I would &in venture, bat — I bear him coming. 
At all evenU, tlie tnndows will be gladly 

Kwith your pleasures; the report ot which 
afterwards make them mine. 
Sir, the lailies 
pia aud Diana you know well ; 
a namH hoiiour'd by all. Da Riva; 

Be pleaa'd to know their friend, a court«aas {^mtte- 

Froro Home, the Sgnor Cesare Colonna. 

Ago. He's welcome for his IHeiid'i snke, and bis 

I trust our holy Father keeps hifi bealt^, sir. 

In UuB his gracious journey ? 

CoL Sir, he boldn him, 

As his good habit is, in blest condition. 

To tbe great joy of all that love good men 

And Kvereign church. 

, Agn. You bold, sir, I pen'eive, 

|Mne happy otfiee near his sacred person ? 

g Col, One of tbe poor ealXaias of his gaanl, lit : 
U near enough lo make the fortime proud, 
IT yat ao tar i«nov'd as not to share 
le graue of rM^ognition. 



U^' 



may be allow'd lo thiuk auch fortune 
bitppy, aa 'da worthily bealow'd. 
- ' " ; hut this Indv'a deUcMe ^veaJifti 
Nliome small Irespasaon ■^ovw 
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( To GiNEVRA.) How &res it with my love these 
last three hours ? 

Gin. (cheerfully.) Thanks — I do very well. 

Olim. I fear we have tired her 

Somewhat, with our loud talk, Sienor Francesco. 

Gin. No; 'tis like bright health come to talk 
with us : 
Is it not ? (to her husband.) 

Ago. (aside.) She knows I hate it — Lady 
Olimpia 
Brings ever a sprightly stirring to the spirit, 
And her fair friend a balm (aside to Ginevra.) 

What want thev now, 
This flaunter and this insipidity ? 

Gin. (aloud.) Our neighbour and her friends 
bring a petition. 
That it would please you to convenience them 
With your fair windows for the coming spedscle ; 
Yourself, if well enough, doubling the grace 
With your good company. 

Ago. (aside.) I thought as much. 

At every turn my will is to be torn from me, 
And at her soft suggestion. (Aloud.) My windows 
Cannot be better ml'd, than with such beauty, 
And wit and modest eloquence. 

Col. (aside to Da Riva.) Is he sneering? 
Or is his zeal, and fame for polite manners. 
Proving itself, in spite of his own teeth ? 
Sharpening its edge upon this oily venom ? 

lUva. Somewhat of both ; he sneers, because he 
hates us : 
And would not have it seen, because he fears us. 
His will and vanity count on our obtuseness. 
Just as it suits them. 

[Agolanti and the ladies talk t^rt. 

Col. Noticed you how pale 

The unhappy lady turned, when the song ended, 
And she bade shut the door? 
^/ra. SWa pa\«t x\a^ . 



't intemiiiC him. — Good t^gnoi- Frauoesco, 
tte tlianlc j'ou mucli; bat windowa, friends, and 
T Biieciladle, 

wd let us add, wari'anted by his love, 
Usband and all, would miss the topmoat flower 
ir delight, were this sweet lady absent ; 
the bus threaten'd us with the cruel chance, 
IS your better knowledge of her health 
ink better, than herseU^ of its free right 
».i4^. Oh, sir, it were impossible to know 
slady better than she knows herself. 

M nay you, Madam V [ To Gihevba. 

'in. The beat thought of all, 

nrhape, were to await the time's arrival, 
b)d see how I feel then. 

Aqo. Truly, metblnks, 

A diJiMvet judgment, and approved by all. 
Who net the lady's welfare atovo all. 



n thie n: 



ndo. 



' Otim. And every 

nat knAwa her, — nnlesa it be llie devil hinuelf. 
era forgive my uttering his name 
h good eompany. Dearest Giinevra, 
le you with me. A word with yon in privftU?, 
ra dpsc^pnd. And we'll request theae gentie- 
uen 
To clear our way before us. 

Cnl. ami Riva. A tair day 

b Signer Agolanti, and may fairer 
bfcll us this day week. [ Gain)/. 

■ •Oliia. Yes, Siguor mine, 

Ik wire you make yoiir wife well by that day, 
'' e transcendent chanoingneas ; or none 

us wives, and horrible old men, 
1 itunk jou the good sponae you are, or let 

ptre any puaoe. 

ViP^ Qfe^ely to his wife as nhe is goiuy."^ 
mmhnce is this, 
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And woman's plot ? Be in the purple chamber 
In twenty minutes. Do you hear me speak t 

^He ujrings her hand tharplyy and she vuikes tignt of 
obedience,] 

A fair day to my courteous visitors, 

And may they ever have the joy they bring. 

lExeuni, 



ACT II. 

Scene I. — A Garden of Diana* a Villa. 
Enter Rondinelli, Colonma, and Da Riva. 

CoL I pray thee, An4onio, be comforted. 
Ron, I am, I am; as far as friends can comfort 
me: 
And they do comfort How can I love love, 
And not love all things lovely ? sweet discourse, 
And kindness, and dear friendships. But this su^ 

faring 
Sweet saint, — the man, the household fiend, I 

mean — 
Will kill her. 

CoL I tell thee, no. In the first place 

Her health is really better. Is it not ? 

Riva. Olimpia and Diana both have staked 
Their credit on it The man's a fool no doubt. 
But she is wise. 

Col. Ay, is she ; for lo I secondly, 

She lovea thee, Antonio. 

Riva. Yes ; by that pure look 

We told thee of, at mention of thy name. 
She does : — it was as though her mind retreated 
To some blest, serious thought, far off but possible ; 
Then ended with a sigh. 
Cb/. kxA \A\xe.Vv*d withal. 

(A.s'ide.') I did not see the VAxisW,! mxxsX. ^:^QiQS»a&\ 






She loves thee then, as thou must needs believe, 
For all that modest esrthqnake of thine head, 
Bethink tiiee what a life wHlhin a lite 
Sh« has lo retire into, sweet and sei^rct, 
For help from uummon temper such rs his ; 
Help, Done the woi^e, eh ? Ibr a small, small bit 
Of stubbomneas, such as the best gentle wives 

MluC have in selMafenco. Now 

Ron. Fear me not 

Such blessed thoughts must needs give me somt 

comrort ; 
And I shan't quarrel with the comfort's feshion. 
■ Col. Well tlien, you'll let me have my fashion I 

ligu'll let me speak ai^er my old blithe mood, 

'"scure of my good meaoinBV 
Ron. Ay, and thanktully. I 

Col. Why then, sir, look; there are a hundred ] 
marrii^^ 
Hi Flotente, and a hundred more to those, 
And hundreds to those hundreds, bod as this ; 
Am ill assorted, and as lover-hat«id ; 
f AlWBVl allowing for the nobler difference. 
And tberetbre greater power to bear p and yet 
They do not kill ; partly, because of kiveis ; 
Partly, of pride; partly, indifference; 
Partly, ofhate, (a mxhI staunch long-lived passion ; 
Partly, because alfknow the common case. 
And custom's custom. Tberell be a hundred ] 

-night, 'twixt Porta Pint! and San Gallo, 
ht&ig each other's hearts out with mild looks, 
foB the question, whether the Pope's mule 
nil be in purple or scarlet;— yet not one 
pill die of /C; DO, 'faith; nor wCTe %&ee.'ib 
«i(d the survivora' eye&ie*o"i 
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A tear to their old disputant and partner, 
That kept life moving s(xnehow. 

Ron. By which logic, 

You would infer, to comfort me, that all 
Marriages are unhappy. 

Col. Not unhappy. 

Although not very happy. 

Hiva. With exceptions ? 

Col. Surely ^for such good fellows as ourselves I 

Riva. And doubtless 

A time will come 

Col. Oh, ay ; a time will come — 

Poet and prophet — RedeurU Saturnia regno. 
Now hear him on his favourite golden theme, 
" A time will come ; " — a time, eh ? when all mar- 
riages 
Shall be like some few dozen ; exceptions, rules ; 
Every day, Sunday ; and each man's pain in the 

head 
A crowning satisfaction I 

Riva. No ; but still 

A time, when sense and reason shall have grown 
As much more rife than now, and foolish thorns 
As much less in request, as we, now living, 
Surpass rude times and savage ancestors. 
Improvement stopp'd not at uie muddy cave, 
Why at the rush-strewn room ? The wild man's 

dream, 
Or what he might have dreamt, when at his wildest. 
Is, to the civilized man, his commonplace : 
And what should time so reverence m ourselves, 
As, in his due good course, not still to alter ; 

Col. Till chariots run some twenty miles an 
hour? 

Riva. Ay, thirty or forty. 

Col. Oh ! oh ! Without horses ? 

Saj^f without horses. 
-ffi'i^a. WeW, to oXAvge -^oml, — ^yes. 

^o/. And sailing-boats w\t\io\xl ^ ^^\ ^&^\i»\ 
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Well, glory be to poetry and to poets ! 
Their cookery is no mincing ! Ah ! ha ! ha ! 

[ They both laugh. 

They certainly, while they're about it, do 
Cut and carve worlds out with their golden swords, 
To which poor Alexander's was a pumpkin. 
What say you, Antonio ? 

Ron, My dear friends both. 

What you were saying of the good future time 
Made me but think too sadly of the present ; 
Pardon me — I should think more sadly far, 
But for your loves and ever generous patience. 
Yet let me take you back to our fair friends. 
From whom my gusty griefs bore you away. 
Nay, my good wish rewards me : — see, one comes. 

Enter Olimpia. 
Olim. A certain Giulio, in a pretty grief 
Though for himself alone, and not another. 
Inquires for Signor Rondinelli. 

[Antonio hisses her hand and exit. 

'Twas lucky that I saw this Giulio first. 

For he's a page of pages ; a Spartan boy ; — 

Quite fix'd on telling his beloved Signor 

Antonio all the truths which the said Signor 

May now, or at any time in all futurity. 

Insist on knowing. Poor fellow ! he's turned away. 

Riva. For what ? 

Olim. Come in. 

And you shall hear. Your ices and sherbets 
Await you ; and your cheeks will need the cooling. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. — A chamber hung with puiyle, and containina 
a cabinet picture of the Madonna^ out otherwise little 
fwnisked. Ginkvra discovered sitting at a windoiv. 

Enter Agolanti. 
^^, Every way she opposes m^, e.N^xv^'Ocv ^awoa 
Of peace and love. I bacle remove \JaaA. ^\c?oa:^^ 
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From this deserted room. Can she have had it 
Broiicrht back this instant, knowing how my anger, 
Just though it be, cannot behold unmoyed 
The face of suffering heaven ? Oh artifice 
In very piety ! 'twere piety to veil it 
From our discourse, and look another way. 

[Dufing this speech, Ginktra comes forward, fund 
Agolanti, (wLer closing the cabinet doors over tJU 
picture, hanm her a chair; at^usting another fat 
hitnstlfj but contintting to stand* 

Gin. {cheerfnUy,) The world seems glad after 
its hearty drink 
Of rain. I feared when you came back this morn- 
ing, 
The shower had stopp*d you, or that you were ill. 

Ago. You foar*d! you hoped. What fear you 
thatt I fear. 
Or hope for that I hope for ? A truce, madam. 
To these exordiums and pretended interests, 
Whose only shallow intent is to delay, 
Or to divert, the sole dire subject, — me. 
Soh ! you would see the spectacle I you, who start 
At openings of doors, and falls of pins. 
Trumpets and drums quiet a lady*s nerves ; 
And a good hacking blow at a tournament 
Equals burnt feathers or hartshorn, for a stimulus 
To pretty household tremblers. 

Gin. I expressed 

No wish to see the tournament, nor indeed 
Anything, of my own accord; or contrary 
To your good judgment. 

Ago. Oh, of course not Wishes 

Are never express'd for, or by, contraries ; 
Nor the good jud":ment of an anxious husband 
Held forth as a pleasant thing to differ with. 

Gin. It is as easy as sitting in my chair, 
To say J will not go : and I will not. 
Bepleas'd to think that seUkd. 



sspocted J should go, is it not ? 

en you will eil. hnppj- nt receipt 
[ Of loetars tram Antonio Koiidtnelli. 
Gia. Retnrn'd unopen'd, sir. 
Ago. How mail! 

Gin. 



I'Opon'd! — Your look, madam, is wondroua logical 
' 'Coactusive bj mere pathos of aatoniahment : 

''And eramm'il with scorn, from pure unscornful- 

I bave, 'tis true, strong doubts of your rcigani 
For him, or any one ;— of your love of power 
IftmBi — as you know I have reason; — Iho' yoill 

ftWays of refined provokinirneatf to wreak it. 
■AntMiio knows thuse tbols you aaw but now, 
■And (bob hav^ foolish friendships, and bad leagui 
Wj^ot getting a little power, not natural lo them, 
■Out of their laagh'd-at betters. Be it hs it may, 
"Utiris, I will not have these prjing idlers 
ut my domestii.- troubles to the blush ; 
Nor you nt thus, in ostentatious meekness, 
Plavtng the victim with a pretty breath, 
Kwl oniles that say " God help me." — Well, madam,. 
IVhat do you say r 

Gia. I say 1 will do whatever 

u think best, and desire. 

Ago. And make the worst of 

"v whatsoever may mislead, and vex? 
"re— now you make a pretty sign, as Iho' 

ir ffllence were eompelVd. 

^ &n. What can 1 say, 

what, alas ! not say, and not be chided ? 
ix should not use me thus. I have not 
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Ago. Tyb known yon weaker, imdrnn. 

But never feeble enon^ to want the strength 
Of contest and perrenenesB. Oh, men too, 
Men may be weak, even from the magnanimity 
Of strength itself; and women can take poor 
Advantages, that were in men bnt eowaitlice. 

Gin. {aside.) Dear Heaven! what hmnUest 
doubts of our self-knowledge 
Should we not feel, when t^Tanny can talk thns. 

Ago. Can you pretend, madam, with ^-our sur- 
passing 
Candour and heavenly kindness, that you never 
Utter'd one gently-sounding word, not meant 
To give the hearer pain? me pain? }'oar hus- 
band V 
Whom in all evil thoughts you so pretend 
To l>e unlike. 

Gin. I cannot dare pretend it. 

I am a woman, not an angel. 

Ago. Ay, 

See there — you have! you own it! how pretend 

then 
To mak(; such griefs of everj- petty syllable, 
Wrung from myself by everlasting scorn ? 

Gin. One pain is not a thousand; nor one 
wrong, 
Acknowledged and repented of, the habit 
Of unprovoked cand unrepented years. 

Ago. Of unprovoked ! Ob, let all provocation 
Take every brutish shape it can devise 
To try (UKlurance with ; taunt it in failure, 
(irind it in want, stoop it with family shames, 
Mak(^ gross the name of mother, call it fool, 
]*aii(l(jr, slave, coward, or whatso(»ver opprobrium 
Makers the soul swoon within its raire, for want 
Of'sonw^ great answer, terrible as its wrong. 
And it sha}} he as nothing to this miserable, 
Maan, ni(Uik~voic\U most ma\ig.t\aT\t \W. c»^ \\^^, 
771 is Hntrol-mimic.kmfi nou-provwatXou 




enrage, too weak l> 



D coldues 
Uid lie i>n your lipi 

[hlDking U) bave a b< 
'f, bnl not for, the n 
Gin. I ncom'd you not^aud knew not what 

Being scBrcely past a child, and knowing nothinn; 
But tnutiag Uioufuhta and innDveot iliiily habits. 
Oh(G«alid you trust yoarself — But why repeat 
"Hiat aliii 19 thus repeated, day by day, 
"'U ending with tlie qut»tion, " Why repeat?" 

[Rismg and moang obuul* 
■Oil make die blood at last mount to my brain, 
1 tax me past endurance. What have I done, 
d God I what have I done, that I am thus 
^ the mercy of a myatery of tyranny, 
riucb from its victim dcmanda every virtne, 
tlid brings it none ? 

' \ 1 thank you, madam, humbly, 

ras nncere, at least. 

I beg your pardon. 
' is ever excessive, and speaks wrong. 
. This is the gentle, patient, unprovok'd, 
(1 uuurovoking, never-answering she I 
I Cin. Nay, nay, aay on ; — 1 do deaerve it, — I 
''^ — speak such evil nt' anger, and then uin 

angry. 

Bfet you mi^btpity lue too, being; like yourself 
*% feUowehip there at least, 

' 10. A taiiot in Iriendlinesa ! 

cness'e happiest condeecenai 






Hea\ 



^^, 



—I but spoVe. V 
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Of what was weak on both sides. Thereof H Idve 
In that, would jou but know it, and enooorage H 
The consciousness of wrong, in wills nofe eril, ' 
Brings charity. Be 70U but charitable, 
And I am grateful, and we both shall learn. 

Ago. I am conscious of no wrong in tiiis d isfiu t p , 
Nor when we dispute ever, — except the wrong 
Done to myself by a will far more wilful, 
because less moved, and less ingenuous. 
Let them get charity that show it 

Gin. (who has repeated herself.) I pray you. 
Let Fiordilisa come to me. My lips 
Will show you that I faint. 

[AooLAMTi tings a beUon ike tabk; tmi FiOBDiutsA 

enters to her nUstreu. 

Ago. When you have seen your mistress well 
again, 
Go to Matteo, and tell him, from herself. 
That 'tis her orders she be excused at present 
To all that come, her state requiring it. 
And convalescence. Mark you that addition. 
She*s getting well ; but to get well, needs rest [JBmL 
Fior. Needs rest ! Alas ! When will you let her 
rest, 
But in her grave ? my lady ! My sweet mistress ! 

{Applying a fX)laUle to her temples. 

She knows me. — He has gone : — the Signor's gone. 
(Aside.) She sighs as though she moum'd him. 

Gin. (lUtening.) What's that ? 

Fior. Nothing, madam ; — I heard nothing. 

Gin. Everything 

(lives me a painful wonder; — you, your face. 
These walls. My hand seems to me not more 

human. 
Than animal ; and all things unaccountable. 
Twill pass away. What's that ? 

\^A church-organ is heard. 

'Tia Father Anselmo, madaxn, in tVv^ Ci\\«^^ 



■Biituu); ilie xivw owan. In tnith, 1 ask'd. hinii 
Kinking tbnt an Ilic Signor in bo mov'd 
ty wtiaUo^vrr «p«abG to liim lit' reU}non, 
It miglit have dooo no harm to you, and him, madAiu, 
To liL-ar it while conversing. But lie's oU 
And slow as tlie good father- 

, [Gusvju kiiialia; and lliai •eeqa nliundiuiilfi. 

yGin. Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven and the 

!t Bounds I 1 have not 
|ept, Fiordilisa, now, for many a day, 

" ■ — loMeni my hearL 



mi the sound freshens m 



vbleaaed mu^c t at thy feet we lie, 
"d pf angels surely. 
or. Perhaps, madnm. 

Tou will reet here, and try ta aleep awhile '/ 

Gin. No, Fiordilisa {riiinff.) Meeting what must 

la halftommaoding it; and in tbia breath 
'tf hoavcn, my mind feels duty set erect, 
'esh out of tears. Bed is for nifcht, not day, 
n duty's done. So cheer we as wo may. 
[ExtuM; the mviK contiHm 



ylg<h What have 1 done, great heavens I lo Im 
■bus tortur'd ? 

•a beset with theM inquisitive fools ; 
mfe. flran;: as her hate, so I be dumb, 
lUina in gulfs of weakness for a word ; 
id w (he while, ilaatardly nai&e\es» foes, 
^kMffw where I am weak, fiVVmjiivv\i 
A talkofominoua thin^, — aad moxwivv'ftft* 
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That walk my grounds, none knowing how they 

enter'd ; 
And in the dead of ni^ht, outcries for help, 
As of a female crouching tathe door. 
Let mc be met by daylight, man to man, 
If *tis to come to this ; and to loud lies 
Answer with my contempt, and with my sword. 

Enter a Servcmt 

Serv. The gentlemen that were here the other 
day, 
Signer Da Riva, and the Roman gentleman, 
Desire to kiss your hands. 

Ago. Fool ! were not orders 

Given you to admit no one ? 

Serv. To my lady, sir ; 

We did not understand to you. 

Ago. Idiots and torments I 

Enter Da Riva and Colonna. JExU ServamL 
Col. We kiss your hands, courteous Signor 

Francesco. 
Riua. And come to thank you for the seats yon 
have given us. 
In all the city there is no such throne 
Of comfort, for a sovereign command 
Of the l)cst part o* the show ; which will be glorious. 
Col. And with your la<ly for the queen o* the 
throne, 
The Pope himself may look up as he walks. 
And worship you with envy. 

Ago. Nay, sirs, you are too flattering. Perhaps 
The lady — 

Col. And what makes us the more delighted 
Witli your determination thus to give her 
Unto the grateful spectacle, is a certain 
Vile talkj sir, that has come to our disdainful 
And most incredulous ears oi — ^\v«l\. OkO^WJi^flBKokV 
^^'rf/. Ay, sir, 'twill tax your ^^livcy. 




Of j'oiir jpalous7 ; 
lBr> cruelty, foraooth I 

kiva. We laughed il clown ; 

Look'd it i' (he Iboliah faue, otirl made it blu^. 
Yea, air, the abeardity troa put outof i^ounMnaitcei 
But then, you tnow, that counteoanaB was bat one; 
And twenty absurd grave faces, going about, 
Big witii a scandal, are as fertile as bees, 
And make as busy muMtudos of fools. 

^go. Sirs, nitfa this sadden Incursion of strange 

your as strange, I must say, tboogfa well-meant 
_ ley, of lie necesaity of refuting it — 
..(CW. Fancy, good air ! — Dear sir, wa are most 






But to convince yon how requisite is the step 
Thus to be taken in the truth's behalf, 
The theme is constant, both in court aud market- 
That you're a very tyrant ! 

'Imi. And to a aajot ! 

K bur from lUDm to night. — 

Frighten her — 
^fiiva. Ctmt her 

' )iaa^ swoons, and monstrous shows of death. 
r Affo. Monstrous indeed ! and shows I That is 
most trtie. 
e the 9how8 1 and I am to be ftt the spec- 
ole 
a let her face make what display it can 

" '"" n lie, and mock me to Ihe world. 

"' a disturbed — Fm not myself — 
is not quite bappy — you see it — Whose 

tt loofe, air,— Why should F\orenee ^ii WiTOte"\ 
fijraelect me, as the scape-goa,! ot * coffiaoim 
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And self-resented misery ! 'Tis' a lie, 

A boy*8 lie, a tum'd-off servant's lie, ^ 

That mine is a worse misery than their own, 

Or more deserv'd. Ton know the Strozri fiunily, ' 

You know the Baldi, Rosri, Bmnel kMeld — - 

You do, Signor Da Riva, — the (Snidi also 

And Arregucci : — well, — are they all smiles ? 

All comfort? Is there, on the husbands' sides, 

No roughness? no plain-speaking? or, on the 

wives'. 
No answering, tart or otherwise ? — no black looks ? 
No softest spite ; nor meekness, pale with malice ? 
No smile with the teeth set, shivering fbrth a 

sneer ? 
Take any dozen couples, the first you think of, 
Those you know best; and see, if matrimony 
Has been success with them, or a dull fiulure ; 
Dull at the best ; probably, damn'd with discord; 
A hell, the worse for being carried aboot 
With quiet looks ; or homblest of all, 
Betwixt habitual hate and fulsome holiday. 

Riva. Oh, sir, you wrong poor mix'd hnmanity, 
And think not how much nobleness relieves it, 
Nor what a heap of good old love there lies 
Sometimes in seeming quarrel. I thought you, sif, 
I must confess, a more enduring Christian. 

Col. And churchman, sir. I own I have been 

astonished — 
Pardon one somewhat nearer than yourself 
Unto the church's prince — to hear you speak 
Tims strangely of a holy ordinance. 

Ago. (aside.) These men will make me mad. 

Have they come here 
To warn me, or to torment me ? — (Aloud.) Sir, 

the earth 
Holds not a man bows down with lowlier front 
To holy church and to all holy ordinances : 
It Is their worldly violation mad« m^. 
If my poor name be ever in aacred xaovx^^^ 



^ 



It nr&y thee sAy so : aod add, I am a man 
Not happy quite piirhaps, mure tbau some nLher^ 
Of mauluiid'B foilen race, in my bome's Eve; 
WhOi vfith BOiBB humoura, yet is good as fair, 
And only mokes me unhappy in the excess 
Of my dcaire to make herself most blessed. 
Uy constienue time discharged, look'ye, fair sir, — 
of a less trusting sort^- 

Slier a Senvni, 

My lady, si--, 
Seine "Worse sore her last seizure at daybreak, 
TheKune would fain send in the neighbourhood 

Ago. Bid faer do so. 
iPor vliom she pleases. 

^S1«S tHiDbled house of mine — at the good spectacle, 

^^ Aall behold you. 

Col. We take anxious leave, sir, 

Wishing you all good speed villi the sweet lady. 
But Mtoething we had forgotten in our xeal 
To l«ll our own poor story, tho' we came 
Pardy to give it you, — a letter, ar, 
Frotn a most dear and excellent friend of oura ; 
Who, we dare say it, for reasons which your deli- 

Will be glad, too, to turn to like fair grace 
, W liberal trust and gentJe interpretation, 
IPishea your house all good and quiet bme. 
Si soraethiag very special that he writes of, 
b.tM assures us, and of instant urgency ; 
K* what we know not. IEmmsI. 

(..^Jlffo, (notfs.) "If Signor Agolanti values his 
Brio's peace, and life, he will meet the writer of 
I letter instantly; who will wait for him, an 
ir from the reeeipl of it, In the wood i\wot \a% 
i, by the rvadside leading to Co'rt«mt\. 
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'Tis as I fear*d. He knows them, as I thought, 

And well ? Is it a league ? Conspiracy ? 

And face to face too ! He I This beats all bold- 
ness. 

'Sdeath, must my time be his too I What strange 
matter 

Can gi\»e him right of speech ! " Her life I " Who 
seeks it ? 

What bloody juggle is to beset me now ? 

I'll meet thee, Antonio ; and before we part, 

Strange mystery shall be pluck'd from some one*s 
heart. [Exit, 

Scene II. — A Wood. Romdinelli discovered waUing, 

Ron. My bosom is so full, my heart wants air ; 
It fears even want of utterance ; fears the man, 
For very loathing ; fears his horrible right, 
His lawless claim of lawfulness ; and feels 
Shame at his poisonous want of shame and man- 
hood. 
Yet she endures him ; she can smile to him, 
Would have him better. Oh, heavenly Ginevra * 
Name, which to breathe puts pity in the air, 
I know that to deserve to be tny friend 
Should be to show all proofs of gentlest right 
Oh be the spirit of thine hand on mine ; — 
Hang by me, like a light, a face, an angel, 
To whom I turn for privilege of blest patience, 
Letting me call thee my soul's wife ! 

He comes. 

Enter Aoolamti. 
Ago. I recognize the Signor Kondinelli ; 
And in him, it I err not, the inditer 
Of a strange letter. — He would speak with me ? 

Ron. Pardon me. I am sensible that I trespass 
On many deiicacies, which at first confuse me. 
Be pleased to look upon them aXV a& B\max\'^ 



^^B^ia ai^kiiciwIedgiDent, anil aa pernaU»:d me. 

^Hb koltl acc^uitted in your coming hither. 

^V^uM fain speak all calmly ami clirialianly. 

f Ago. You spoke of mj wife's life. 'Xwaa that 

P^ that brought me. 

K , itiin, Many speak of it 

W' Ago. To what end V 

■. Ron. They doubt 

Btfrou are aware on what a delicate thread 

W^' -Ago. Mean you of health '/ 

B^Jfcm. I do. 

■ jIoo. 'Twere strange 

HW knew not the sabatauce of the tenure, 

K^Bon- A dafly flight — jiardon me — 
■■>}■; on tliat very arrount, be but a dull one. — 
^KpfB7 foOf do not think I uae plain words 
HKom wish to oFfend : I have but one objeet'^ — 

^t *""*' 

Bto ril muit have, who know, or ever have known, 
^9te ladji^you above all othera. 
F 'Ago. Truly, dr, 

Tou, and these knowing friends of yours, or hers. 



11 honae, than a wise man does in another's. 
(!ood Signer Antonio, I endure yon 
Out of asort of pity : you understand me; 
Perlisps not quite a just one. ThI.i same letter 
la not the first of yonrs, that has intruded 
Into iny walls. 

"■ We understand eaeh other 

e things, Sgnor Agolanti, and well ; 

_e things one of ub is muih mistaken ; 

fat one thing we know perfemlj', both of us, — 
Se spotlewQess of her, concerning ■nWna 
e EjpeaJc, wilA eonseious soul», ttiua tace ^ft feftft.— 
— T AgoSand, I humbly beg ot you. 
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Wellnigh with tears, which you may {Hty, and 

welcome, 
So you deny them not, that it will please you 
To recollect, that the best daily eyes. 
The wisest and the kindest, made secure 
By custom and gradation, may see not 
In the fine dreadful fading of a face 
AVhat others see. 

Ago. Signor Antonio, — 

When others allow others to rule their houses. 
To dictate commonplaces, and to substitute 
For long experience and uncanting love 
Their mcddUng self-sufficiency, their envious 
Wish to find fault, and most impertinent finding it, 
When this is the custom and the fashion, then, 
And not till then, will I throw open mv doom 
To all my kind good masters of fair Florence, 
To come and know more in my house than I do ; 
I'o see more, hear more, have a more inwaid 

taste 
0£ whatsoever is sweet and sacred in it. 
And then vouchsafe me their opinions : 'order me 
About, like some new household animal 
Caird servant-husband, they being husband-gods, 
Yet condescending to all coUateraJ offices 
Of gossip, eaves-dropper, consulting-doctor, 
Beggarly paymaster of discarded page, 
Themselves discarded suitor. 

Ron, (aside.) Help me, angel. 

Against a pride, that, seeing thee, is nothing. — 
(Aloud.) You know full well, Francesco A^olanti, 
Tliat though a suitor for the prize you won 
(Oh ! what a prize ! and what a winning I enough 
Surely to make you bear with him that lost). 
Discarded I could not be, never, alas 1 
Having found acceptation. My acquaintance 
^ot long preceded yours ; and was too brief 
To let my love win on her fiAiaX eyes, 
Before your own came "beaimiY^ m\\\ ^iVikaX 've«^^^^ 




ich, with all other shows of good and prosper- 



r parents juslly thought her due. For wnttng 
to her 

ce, with whatever innocenfC (as you know) 
f.And for any opinioua of yourself 
In which I may have wrong'd yon. I am ilesiroua 
To hold my own will in a (constant titata 
Of pardon-begging and selfaacrifit'e, 
And will enstuie never to trouble more 
Yoor blessed doors (for such 111 hope they will be) 

One thing provided. — Sir, it is, 

That in (*nsideratiou of your poaaossing 
A traasnre, which all men will think and sp«ak of 
(The more to the just pride of him that owns it). 
You wtU be pleaaiid to show, evun oslontatiouBly, 
WhaCioore than care, at this supposed sail junc- 

¥<MtakDofit: will oall in learneii eyes 
To jm^e of what your own loo happy ones 
May ahde o'er too seuurely i will thus revenge 
Ymir -wrong on ill mouths, liy refuting them ; 
And aecnre kindlier ones from the misfortune 
Of being uncharitable towards vouraelf. 

Ago. I will not suffer, more tliaii other men, 
That wrong should be assum'd of me, and bend 

To what it pleases. What I know, I know ; 

What in that knowledge have duue, shall still do. 

The more you speak, the greater is the insult 

To one thiit asks not your advice, nor needs it ; 

Nor am I to be trick'd into submission 
a pedan^c and o'erweening insolence, 
aiue it treaU me like a child, with groas 
letf-recouciling needs and sugary fulsomeneas. 
back to tlie world you speak of, you yourself^ 
e in&nt ; and learn better from ita oim kW^ 

y last words mnal W \ifeavi\. — 




I 
I 
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In nothinfj then will there be any difference 
From what the world now see ? 

Afio. In nothing, fooL— 

Why should there ? Am I a painter's posture-figure 
A glove to be made to fit ? a public numour ? 
To hear you is preposterous ; not to trample you 
A favour, which I know not why I show. 

Ron. ni tell you. 

*Tis bticause you, with cowardly tyranny. 
Presume on the bless'd shape that stands betweei 

us ; 
Ay, with an impudence of your own, immeasui 

able. 
Skulk at an angel's skirts. 

Ago. I laugh at you. 

And let me tell you at parting, that the way 
To serve a lady best, and have her faults 
Lightliest admonished by her lawful helper, 
Is not to thrust a lawless vanity 
'Twixt him and his vex'd love. 

Ron. Utter that word 

No second time. Blaspheme not its religion. 
And mark me once for all. I know you proud, 
Rich, sanguine during passion, sullen after it, 
Purchasing shows of mutual respect. 
With bows as low, as their recoil is lofty ; 
And thinking that the world and you, being each 
No better than each other, may thus ever, 
III smooth accommodation of absurdity, 
Move prosperous to your graves. But also I kno^ 

you 
IVlisgiving amidst all of it; more violent 
Than bold, more superstitious ev'n than formal ; 
More propp'd up by the public breath, than vital 
In very self-conceit. Now mark me 

Ago. A beggar 

JVIad with detection, barking like his cur! 

/lON. Mark me, impostor, l^el VVaX «a.u\t b 
worse 
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By one bmr's-breadth of sickness, and you take 
No step to show that you would have prevented it, 
And every soul in Florence, from the oeggar 
Up to the princely sacredness now coming. 
Shall be loud on you, and loathe you. Boys shall 

follow you. 
Plucking your shuddering skirts ; women forego. 
For woman's sake, their bashfulness, and speak 
Words at you, as you pass ; old friends not know 

you; 
Enemies meet you, friend-like; and when, for 

shame. 
You shut yourself in-doors, and take to your bed. 
And die of this world by day, and the next by 

night. 
The nurse, that makes a penny of your pillow. 
And would desire you gone, but your groans pay 

her. 
Shall turn from the last agony in your throat. 
And count her wages ! 

Ago, (firawing his sword.) Death in thine own 

throat ! 
Ron, Tempt me not. 
Ago, - Coward ! 

Jion, (drawing his sword.) All you saints bear 

witness ! 
[^Cries of " Agolanti ! Signor Agolanti ! " 

Enter Servants in disorder. 
First Serv. My lady, sir. 
Ago. What of her V 

Serv. Sir, she is dead. 

Ago. Thou say*st what cannot be. A hundred 
times 
IVe seen her worse than she is now. 

Roti. OK Vvcsrc^^ \ 

To hear such words, knowing t\\c exvOiX — 0\v^x^^^- 

ful! ^ 

But 18 it true, good fellow ? Tbou art a. m^\^. 
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And hast moist eyes. Say that they served thee 
dimly. 
Serv, Hark, sir. 

[ Thepasiing-beU is heard, Tkey aU take nff tkdr cape, 
except AooLAKTi. 

Rou. She's gone ; and I am alone. Earth's blank ; 
Misery certain. — "^Clie cause, alas ! the cause I 

{^Passumately to Ack>i«akt|. 

Uncover thee, irreverent infamy I 

Ago. (uncovering,) Infamy thou, to treat thus 
ruiHanly 
A mute-struck sorrow. 

Ron. Oh God ! to hear him talk ! 

To hear him talk, and know that he has slain her ! 
Bear witness, you — you of his household — ^you. 
That knew him best, and what a poison he was — 
He has slain her. — What you all fear'd would be, 

has come. 
And the mild thread that held her heart, is broken. 

^ff^' (i/^^^^ff ^.tf *^*^^ ^^'^ servants,) Pietro, I say, 
and Giotto ! away! away ! 

[Exit with servanU. 

Ron. Ay, ay ; to justice with him I Whither with 
7ne f [ExetMt oppositv. 



ACT IV. 

ScEXK I. — A room in the house of Da Riva. Golonna, 
Olimi»ia, (ifui Diana, disayvtred, the first looking out of 
a window. A funerai-bdl is tolling at intervals. 

Col. By the moving of the crowd the funeral 
coint's. 
No ; — yet I thought I heard the Choristers. 
Diana. You did. Hark now — 

^ A faint sound of choristersJ^ 
And novf Wkvi ^ots\& «rw<ifc\. «l^ 
Of heaven and earth it pauses. — Yow \wk. «a.^^fct 
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anor Colonna, than vou tfaoaght you should, 
lihln this festal week. 
Ciil. 'Faith, gentle ladj-, 
1 rather huar npon g. mnter's night 
doe«n trumpets of the Bimmy 
on 'gainat my uestled cheek, than this pwir 

Weakneaa, 
hich eomea lo [laas us, gtaixUng idly thus, 
tatlowing the lampish sorrow in one's throat, 
Visl r^ aiid pity, 
^OHm. I have notol oft, 

lat eyes, (bat have kept <lry thtiir (^nps of tears, 
le moment they were touch'd by muaiu'g fingers, 
Kmbl«d, brimful. 

Diann, It is the meeting, lore, 

FTieauty aa divine, with earth so weak. 
"e'swell within us with immortat thoughts, 
nd lliea take pity on the feeble riddle, 
lat lies thus uo!d, and thus rKbuk'd in death. 
' 1 CAoriftora rriume, and tontinae darini/ Ihe rfioft^sue. 
Col. I heard aa I came in one, vrho has seen 

her 
ud on the bier, say that she looks most heavenly. 
Diana. I saw her lately, as you'll see her dow, 
'^"" but nawly dead, her blind aweet looks 
I'd with liliaB, whieh her pretty maiden, 
'wUt tears and kisses, pat about her hair, 
) allow her spotless life, and that wrong man 
irad not forbid (or very piteous truth ; 
(^ ag she lay thus, not more unresisting 
iian all her life, 1 pitied even him, 
} tbiok, that let him weep, or asb her pardon 
Vitft to much, she could not anawer more. 
""CW. Thoy turn the corner now, and now the/ 

1 Tht thorttltri ndisnJy Income laud, aad an Amrd 
puting vadirnenlh Oie mindoia. A{\er (iKai| hnm 
piutea, CoLoSNA rtiiimei. ^^ 

'rvw^i, sweet soul I Death a,tiii \.\i^ -pa.ixftvS.V 
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Were so well 'matcb'd, I scarce can think thee 

altered. 

Enter Da Biya. 
How now, Da RiYa ? Found you not Antonio, 
That thus you look amazed ? What is't ? No harm 
To his poor self? 

Riva. None, none ; to him, or any ; 
None that shsdl be ; monstrous, and strange, and 

horrible, 
As inrnorance of the peril might have made it. 

Col. ^ 

Olim. > To whom ? 
and Diana.) 

Riva. Prepare to hear, and to endure, 
A chancre, the very hope of which is awful, 
It raises up a vision with a look 
So mix'd of life and death. 

CoL ) 

Olim. [• What is it ? 
and Diana. ) 

Riva. You, 
Colonna will to Antonio instantly, 
To keej) him ignorant till all be known : 
You, my sweet friends,with me, to seek some nest 
Of balm and comfort, close upon the spot, 
Against a chance — Think me not mad, but hearken. 

Diana. He has murdered her ! He thought to 
murder her. 
And bis hand fail'd. 

Olim. Poison ! Oh Heavens ! 

Col. (to Da Riva.) Pray, calm them. 

Riva. Scarcely ten minutes had I left you here, 
When Fiordilisa, paler than her mistress. 
Found mo with Giulio bv Antonio's door. 

Col. You have not seen him then V 

Riva. Yes ; — the poor maiden 
7b/(J us of an appearance she had noted 
^ilJ night about the lips of the deaxVeAv, 
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Which made her call to mind stories, too true, 

Of horrors in the dreadful pestilence, 

Of hasty shrouds, sleeps found to have been sleeps 

only, 
And gentle creatures grown so desperate. 
That the^ had rais'd their hands against their lives 
For waking to the sense of life itself. 

Olim. Where now they bear her ! 

Diana. Not unknown. 

Col. Be tranquil. 

Watch has been set ? 

Riua. And will look close till mom. 
Giulio, from time to time, 'twixt them and us, 
Will fly with news ; and meantime sweep we all 
Each to our tasks, and bless the hope that sets them. 
If true, oh think where but in sleep she lies : 
If vain, she still will bless us from the skies. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. — A cemetery^ with an open vauU in the bach- 
ground, and a dim noise of revelry^ as from some house in 
the neighbourhood. 

Enter Giulio \hearhening to the noise]. 
CJiu. What devilishness, and outrage to the dead, 
About whose homes the rudest-footed churl 
Treads softly e'en by day ! The noble hearts 
I serve, have been so generous, that these drunkards 
Count it but as a folly worth their cheating. 
And have shut up their promised vigilance 
Within the roaring wine-house. {Noise again.) Only 

one 
Remains within the gate, who let me in. 
Staring 'twixt sleep and glass-eyed sottishness. 
Yet see — the vault has been left open, wide 
As fear (!0uld wish. What, if! — Methinks the man 
Look'd at me yonder ; — yes, and is still looking : — 

(^Noise again.) 
And now the noise allures lum, axv^ Vvc Vwrvv^. 
Hark! Not a sound, but wheu t\vc tvo\> «7?vi>\^\ 
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So still all else, that I can hear the grass 

Whisper, as in lament, through its lorn hair. 

rU in, and look. — What if a nope, almost 

As dreadful, for the moment, as worst fear. 

Show to my heart its selfish cowardice. 

And I should see her, not still Imd, but risen ! 

Sitting perhaps, with eyes encountering mhie, 

And muttering lips ! Til take thy buraen, horn 

Upon nie, for love's sake and gratitude's ; 

Oh will I, Heaven I e'en should my knees mi 

under me. 
And every pore turn to a swoon of water. 

{He enters the vauUj and rehur 

Gone ! Borne away ? or of her own self gone ? 
Gone, without friend to help, or to pursue ! 
And whither ? or with help itself how dreadful I 
What hands for lilied innocence in the night ! 
Perhaps that very house — What ho, there ! — yo 

[ The gate of the cemetery is loudly th 

He shuts the gate I he shuts, and is himself 
Gone ! and forbid it, Heaven, not for my sake, 
But hers, but hers, left me, perhaps on purpose. 
To call in vain, and 'gainst the bolts grow mad ! 
Pardon, sweet Heavens ! I'll not be mad, for fe 
Of madness, but be calm. What ho, there ! Sta 
Come back, for Heaven's sweet sake, and ope t 
doors. [ii 

S<KNK III. — A room in Agolanti's house in Floren 
.\<;<>LANTi discovered looking out of an open window^ c 
then (quitting it. Sound of lutes in tlie distance. 

A(/o. That sound of homeward lutes, which 
arose 
Out of iTiy restless bed, to feel companion'd with 
For some icw j)assing moments, was the last 
To-ni«ijht in Florence. Not a footstep more 
Touches the sleeping streets ; that now se( 
wit(.'h*d 
fVith the snme fears that walk arouud m^ s>\X^, 
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ieaily to greet mo with unbearable eyes. 
U1 nir seems wbisperiag of me; and thineB visible 
Sake nieauing in their shapes, not safe lo Know. 
^h that a masculine ^id rtAisioua soul 
ftould be thus feeble I An'I why 1 what flhcmid I 
fear V 
V name has worship still ; anil still will hava it, 
I Lonorable wealth and saered fiiends 
ip shield it from nind envy ; and if 1 eir'd 
jnieliiDt^a as husband, she 1 loved err'd more, 
jTith spirit so swelling as outstrain'd her life. 
^i^j every man's infirmilieB, mora or leas, 
K;,with his love ; and they who in excess 
el not all passioDa, felt not love like mine, 
r, ^new what worlds, when my deap^ seeni'd 
angriest, 
Mold have riven for one, for but one look 
r sure and heartlelt pity in her eyes. 
' I Eooo; and lor whalc'er I did 
, Ihave humbled me to the god of power j 
bid given the shrine, near whieh her dust is laid, 
■6w etorioua beams of paintinpH and of gold, 
^tubiing its heaven to the white angelical tapers: 
taf Khloli they say the sovereign Holiness 
pDWelf will thank me. And yet,— thu3, even 

— a. shudderer at thi! very silent'e, 
I seems preparing me some angrinesa. 

8 cloK the window; and rouse Ippolito 

^ read to me io some religious iKwk. 

liai/ lutDnrfh the uiw/onr, ha iUipi and tiatmuit 

fiat was it ? a step ? a voic-e ? 
KC'm. (is hearil oatmiJe.) Agolanti 1 

Waucosco Agolanti I husband I 
L.>ljru. (erouing hrmsdf, and moiiiag- loieanU Ikt 
V wiJn/«o.) It draws ine, 
I bonrar, to look on it — Oh God W-V »»'«■*■. 
re a — NMoelliing there — flMvAwi^ ™ '^*> 
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Gin. Come forth, and help me in — Oh help 

me in! 
Ago. It speaks ! (very loudly.) I cannot bear 
the dreadfulness ! 
The horror's in my throat, my hair, my brain I 
Detestable thing I witch ! mockery of the blessed ! 
Hide thee I Be nothing ! Come neaven and earth 

betwixt us ! 
[He closes the shutters in a frenzy^ and then rtuhes apart. 

() God ! a little life ; — ^a little reason ; — 
Till I reach the arms of the living. — Ippolito ! 
Tonio ! Giuseppe I Lights ! Wake Father Angelo I 

[He staygei's (nU. 

Scene IV. — A retired comer in Florence, in front o/'Ron- 
DiNKLLi's house, With garden-wall and trees. Kondi- 
NELLi out of doorSj musing. 

Ron. A gentle night, clothed with the moon and 
silence. — 
Blessed be God, who lets us see the stars ; 
Who puts no black and sightless gulf between 
Those golden gazers out of immensity. 
And mortal eyes, yearning with hope and love ! — 
She's now a blessed spirit beyond those lights. 
With happy eternal cheek. And yet, methinks. 
Serious as well as sweet is bliss in heaven, 
And permits pity for those that are left mourning. 
Gentle is greatest and habitual nature ! 
(rentle tlie starry space I gentle the air ! 
(xentle the softly ever-moving trees! 
(ieutle time past and future; both asleep. 
While the quick present is loud by daylight only : 
And gently I come to Nature to be worthy 
Of comfort and of her, and mix mvself 
With the everlavsting mildness in which she lives. — 
S\v(H',test and best ! my couch a widower seems, 
A/tJio' it know thee not; and 1 <'ame forth 
^b join time as I could ; for thou awd 1 

Are thus unhoused alike, and in uo\vou\vi. 

-^y^o wide earth iio' ' 



¥ 



ClHKVRA enUn, and halls apart, ikJeinj/ at Urn. 
f'ffi'n. Autonio ! 
Ron- Oh earti and Leaven ! What art thou ? 
Gin. Fear not to look on me, Antonio! 
J am Ginevra — buried, but not dead, 
Aad have got forth and none will let me in. 
Even m^ mother ia tVightcii'd at my voice, 
And I have wMidered to thy gentle doors. 
Have pity on am, good AnlDniO, 
And take nie from the dreadfiil Bti'eeta at niaht. 
Ron. Uh heaven ! Oh all thiogi) temlile and 
beautiful ! 
Art tfiou not angel, .ihcming me some dread sight 
Of trial and reproof? Or art thou indeed 
Sti.ll living, and may that hand be touch'd with 
mine? _ [She hai hftd out ha- hatid loMni. 

Gin. Claep it, and help me towards thy door; 

Aitd fear, and that long deadly swoon, have made 
He too a terror to myself, and scarcely 
it know how I stand thns. 

Rtm. (tnashig slowly, but eagerly, and h-eathlea 
towards her.) Infold ub, air ! 
£afbld ii», night and time, if it 2« vision ! 
If not — if not — 

IJ& toackes her hand and ela^ her Co hil httvl. 
It is Giuevra's self, 
And in Antonio's arms 1 — She faints 1 Ub eveutest ! 
Oh cheek, whose tears have been with mine — 

She'll die ! 
She'll die, and I shall have kill'd her ! 

Oin. ^sliding down on her kneei.) Strength haa 
risen o'er me from the depths of weakness. 
Oh Signer Rondinelli ! Oh good Antonio, 
Be all 1 think thee, and think not ill of me, 
Nor let me pass thy threshold, havine a fear 



Krhe* 
an. I 



,- and when I il 
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Unhelp'd of these most glad bat reverent arms, 
Aloof will I wait from thee, as far apart 
As now I closely grasp'd thee. I was mad, 
And am, with joy, to find thee alive, and near me ; 
But, oh blest creature! Oh lady! Antonio's 

an^l! 
Say but the word — do — and I love thee so, 
That after thou hast tasted food and wine, 
Myself will bear thee to thy house, thy husband, 
Laying a heaven on his repentant heart 

Gin. Never. The grave itself has been between 

us; 
The hand of Heaven has parted us, acknowledged 
By his own driving me from his shrieking doors : 
And none but thy door, and a convent's now. 
To which thy honourable haste will guide me, 
Shall open to me in this world a^ain. 
Shelter me till the mom. Thou nast a mother ? 
Hon. Blessed be Heav'n, I have ; — a right good 

mother — 
Gentle, and strong, and pious. She will be yours, 
So long as our poor walls boast of inclosing you, 
And instantly. I ou scarcely shall have set 
Your foot in the house, but with religious joy. 
She will arise, and take you to her bed. 
And make a child of you, lady, till you sleep. 
Gin. Blessed be Heav'n mdeed. I can walk 

strangely. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 
Scene I. — A room in the house of Rondinelli, who entert, 

Ron. Five blessed days, and not a soul but we 
Xdows what this house m its rich bosom holds. 
The man whom dear Diana bribed to secrecy 
For our sakeSf is now secret for \ua oynv\ 



, And here oi 
Pledfi 






9 taken for a kinanon 



a wealthy 
Out of no hatred, tiaply, to mj^self ; 
Pop whicli, as well as for her own sweet sake, 
The servanta love her, and will keep her close. 
She holds my mother's hand, and loves hereyes 
And yest«r evening she tvrice spake my name. 
Meaning another's. Hence am 1 most proud, 
Hence potent; hence, such bliss it ia lo love 
With smallest thought of bein^ loved i^ain, 
That though I know not how this heav'n on earth 
Can change to ooe still heavenlier, nor less holy, 
I am caught up, like saints iu eestasxos, 
Above the ground :— tread air ; — see not the streetl 
Through which 1 pass, for swiftness of delight. 
And hug^ng to my secret heart one bosom. 
' 'ive as though the earth held but two faeca, 
id mine perpetually Idak'd on hem. 



iweet Giulio ? why so hush'd ? our 

b longer Bleeps hy day. f Grouo kimei kii haml. 

And why this style 
If pretty reverence and zeal, as though 
on came bewixC myself and some new trouble ? 
f ■ Giu. Nay, air. 

T^J?on. You smile, to reassure me. Well; 

let you breathe hard, and have been flying hither, 
Yonr pretty plumage beaten with the wind, 
And look as haggard pale aa when you brought 
The daybreak to ub mmi that cage, and found 
" "e hous'd our bird of paradise. What is it? 
,me, that Marco might not come. 
thought. 
lord and master, Giulio's hpa had best 
hing news of one whose face the seciwiia k.-wm 

^nin tin' hall asking to B^iea.V. w»^'j<>'^ 



;li; 
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. Ron. What face ?— Who is it ? 

Giu. He saw me, and started ; 

And yet not angrily. 

Ron. Who saw ? No kinsman 

Of my dear mother's guest ? 

Giu. No, sir ; no kinsman. 

Ron. No officer from the court or clergy ? 
Giu. Neither. 

Ron. Our mutual friends are all, this instant, 
with us, 
Here, in the house. The^, if they saw this man — 
Say — would they know him ? 

Giu. Surely, sir ; none better, 

Or with less willingness ; though five short days 
Have bow*d him down as with a score of years ; 
His eye that was so proud, now seems but stretch'd 
With secret haste and sor© anxiety ; 
And what he speaks, he seems yet not to think of. 
Ron. Come, let us speak his name, lest a mad 
chance 
That 'tis not he, make me repent the cowardice. 
'T^s he ? the man ? 

Giu. The Signor Agolanti. 

Ron. (aside.) Life is struck black. Yet not so, 
sweetest face. 
Not so. He shall not hurt a hair of thy head. 
While the earth holds us. — Guess you what he. 
knows ? 
Giu. All. 
Ron. How ? 

Giu. I saw, coming from out his door, 

The sexton's boy, his lowering front in smiles 
For some triumphant craft ; and not long afterwards 
Came he, half staggering, shrouding with his cap 
His haggard eyes. He bent his steps this way. 
And I took wings before him, to give Marco 
Speech for him should he come, and be his har- 
binger, 
Sir, with yourself. 
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Ran. Best boy ! my friend, and brother ! 

But, Giulio, say you not a word elsewhere. 
You understand me ? 

Giu. Oh sir, — yes. 

Ron. Bid Marco 

Conduct him hither. 

Giu. Geri and myself 

May remain then ? Not within hearing, sir, 
But within call ? 

Ron. Good lad ! but there's no need. 

See you, that not another eye in the house 

Behold him coming. — Let him be shown up. 

[Exit Giulio; and after awhile, enter Aoolanti, 
looking round the room. They pause a little^ and 
regard one another. 

Ago. You know why I am here ? 

Ron. I do. 

Ago. Five days — 

(^Aslde.) Rouse thee, Agolanti. Never shook*st 

thou yet 
At living face : — what quaiPd thee, coming hither ? 
(To RoNDiNELLi.) Fivc days, and nothing told a 
husband ? 

Ron. Nothing ! 

Ago. Nothing that he deem'd mortal. — But with 
whom 
Am I thus speaking ? With one honorable ? 
One who, though lawless in his wish, was held 
Scrupulous in action ? of nice thought for others ? 

Ron. The angel who came hither, is ansel still. 

Ago. Sign or Kondinelli, respect this gnef. 
It respects thee, if thou art still the man 
I thought thee once. A graver faith than most, 
And love most loving, if its truth were known 
Did, from excess of both — But what is past. 
Is past ; — a gentleman is before me ; — his foe, 
Or one he deem'd such, at a d\aa.d.Na.Ti\aj^<i\ 
Dlness, on all sides, gone*, — 1 ani\ietfe\ ^mlt^'^^ 
To beg her pardon tor that sore iikvsX»ai^fei 

5 
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Which for its very madness, friends, methinks, 
Might haste to pardon ; — and so take her home. 

Kon. Your words are gentle, Signor Agolanti : — 
I thank you ; and would to Heav*n, what must be 

borne, 
Were always borne so welL The thing ydu speak 

Seems easy, but in truth is not so. 

Ago, How i 

Ron. A bar has risen. 

Ago. A bar ! 

Ron. Which, to speak briefly, 

Has render'd it not possible. 

Ago. Not possible I 

{Aside.) He said that she was " angel still/ — (to 

RoNDiNELH.) She still 
Is living ? 

Ron. Yes. 

Ago. And here V 

Ron. She is so* 

Ago. Able 

To move ? recover*d ? 

Ron. She is still but weak, 

Yet hourly gaining strength. 

Ago. What hinders then — 

You do not speak. Tell me what strange preven- 
tion. 
What inconceivable " bar,** I think, you calPd it — 

Ron. Signor Francesco, I shall distress you 
greatly ; 
And, for all sakes, as you will see too well. 
Would to God any otner man on earth 
Had to make this disclosure. 

Ago. In Grod*s name then. 

What is it ? 

Ron. Her own consent would be required. 

^^o. WelU 

/lon. And 'twould not V)e gLN^iv. — ^^WIV not 
retwrn. 



Ago. Will not return 1— H<-j» 
She'a well V 
'a batter— perfittps would wai 



daya — yes, 



i 



ffell, SIP— when will she '? I'll see hec 
And then well aettlt^ when. But you 

—Be pleased W say, sir, when you think 

Ron. Tig her own terrible word I speak, sir. 

nigbt when she stood houseless at my door, 
d to the past, alive la virtue only, 
Lnd honorabla grief. She will return 



Irapossihle! — Witchcraft lias lieen here ! Seduction 1 
Where is she ? Let me Me her — instantly, air ! 
Would you part man and wife '< 

" Alas 1 she holds them 

already, not by me. 
JIgo. A wife 

but one home, «ir. 

on. Bar, she thought so. 

Ai/o. Sir, fever and deliriam would not have made 
A finend unpardonable in my eyes 
For having nis-beheld me. 

"on. Surely, sir : — 

I conceive there is a difference. 
I am not the judge. 
Ago. You are, sir ; — I fear 

-I fear you have made yourself the judge,. 

The crinunal — the detainer. Why say nothing 
Of her being here ? Why let me find it out 
From a gross boy, who has quarrei'd with ht* 

ler, 

B my shame bis preSv\.'! '&a«»ft^'^<^ 

W.ff/>n, Nay, in the me\anc\io\v o.cnvievvV\iwap™ 
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Soon as its doors, now hung with powers for Borne, 
Be open to admit the appeals of sorrow ! 

Ago. Appeals of lies and crimes. — And so my 
wounds 
Must be torn open afresh ! hidden from none ! 
All eyes must stare upon me ! I demand 
To see my wife ; — ^the Lady Agolanti : — 
She is detained here. Horrible light begins 
To dawn ; there has been dread^ mockery — 
Conspiracy I Worse ! You have dishonoured her. 

Eon. 'Tis false. — Be calm. Let both be calm, 
nor startle 
Feminine ears with words. Wait in this room, 
Here, on the left, awhile : — 1*11 bring herself 
To look upon thy speech, if it so please her ; 
If not, my mother, sir, — you have heard of her, — 
From whom, so help me Grod, I never yet 
Beheld her separate. 

Ago. I demand — 

Ron. This way. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene II. — Another Room, 

Enter Rondimelli ; and to Atm, from the oppotite side^ 
GiULio with FiORDiLiSA, WM kisses his hand. 

Ron. Sweet Fiordilisa, you attend your mistress 
Too closely. You grow pale. 

Fior. 'Twas Giulio's paleness, sir, 

Struck me with mine. 

Roti. Fear not for him, or any one ; 

You see me pale, yet see me smiling too : 
Now go, and with the like good flag advanced 
Of comfort beyond trouble, tell your lady 
I would entreat one word with her, alone. 

Fior. ril think, sir, trouble cannot come to stay 
Within so quiet and so bless'd a house ; 
And so ril try to look. [Exit Fiordilisa. 

^0/2. (wko has been writing something.'^ Kxvviwcivj 
Xou, Giulio^ 



ro tell the Criwiiis wlio come to greet her rii 
'rom the siclc bml, what ahotle has follow'd them, 
fear, from some deep whispering go the stairs 
caught but now, aa we were coining up, 
rhey heard ns wrangling. Say, all's quiet now — ■ 
"" "1 see me noon ; and givo this to my mother. 

IJidI Giut-iii wiA Iht pi^er ! arul taCer Qiai 

[y mother would have been before me, lady, 
Fo beg an audience for her son ; but you, 
'' nng still the final and sole arbitress 
f a new queation, come with sudden &ce, 
might befit you also, for more reaaons 
lian I may speak, to be ite first sole hearer. 
Olti. What is it V 
Ron. NotUiin that need bring those ey< 

ut of the orbs of their awuul iwlf-posseaaion. 
our thoughu may stay within their heaven, 



Gin. 



n tlie church thenV No 



Ron. I laid ■ant from him. He is shaken 
'nr more than you iihould be, being what you & 
>nd all hearts loving you. 
Qin. Himself! 

Ron, Himseir.- 

^^IJB haiighty neck yet stoopiug with that night, 
Thich smote his hair5 half gray. [S*< mtt 

Gin. (imiile.) Alast — yet mora 

' "aa, lAat I should saj' it.— Not loud ther "' 

Jian. Oniy with your vows rf vetj'^ 



Itiff tJionv thnt fi 



wSVL-a,vAv«*' 
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Else humble ; nay, in tears, and seeking pardon. 
(Aside.) She's wruncr to the core !— With grief is't ? 

and what grief V 
Oh now, all riddles of the heart of love. 
When 'twould at once be generous, yet most mean ; 
All truth, yet craft ; a sacrifice, yet none ; 
Risk all in foppery of supposed desert, 
And then be ready in anguish to cry out 
At being believ*d, and thought the love it is, 
Martyr beyond all fires, renouncing heaven 
By very reason that none can so have eam*d it ; — 
Oh, if she pities him, and relents, and goes 
Back to that house, let her yet weep for me ! 

Gin. When I said "Never" to that word 
" return,** 
He had not sufier'd thus ; had not shown sorrow ; 
Was not bow*d down with a gray penitence. — 
Sir — I would say, kind host — ^most kind of men — 
My friend and my preserver — 

Ron. Say no more, 

So you think well of me. 

Gin. I could say on. 

And twenty times as much, so you would think it 
Best, some day hence. — Speak not. — 

Ron. Yes, honour bids me ; 

Honour above all doubts, even of poor self. 
Whether to gain or lose ; — bids me say bravely. 
Be wise, while generous — Guard the best one's 

peace. 
Whoe'er that is ; — her peace — ^the rights of goodness 
And vindication of the o'er-seeing heavens, 
Hi«(h above all wrong hearts, — his, — or mine own. 

Gin. Although you call me " best," who am not so, 
I'll write that last and noblest admonition 
Within the strongest memory of my soul. 
For all our sakes. The way to him. 

^0/2. One woni. 

-^J/r mother — ^she — will see yoM awaivft. ^otoedTRfta 
In your lot's bettering from \te iorm^T «\a.\ft , 



d lor all. 



nrnst, your trieiida now knoning all, 



I He makes tbis first and only n 



I His first — his last; — may he t< 
" ^hat a. thought of hira- 



F Hope — that a. thought of him — a passing mernctry-- 

^ Wilt sometimes mix with hers '! 

Gin. To think of her 

Will be to think of both. 

Bon. Oh gentlest creatnre, 

IT what I am about to say to thee 
O&ml thee in tlie leairt, uount it such madness 
As innooetice may pity ; and show no sign 
Oftiiy displeasure. Be hut mute ; and sorrow 
With as mute thanks shall resume common words. 
But if, in thy late knowledge of Anionio, 
Thou hast seeo nought, that und^r happier omens 
And with all righlcoua sani^tion, might have hindei'd 

thee 
Frotn piecing out his nature's impertecdon 
With th^ swe«l ihoughia and hourly confidence, 
Reauh faun, oh reach, but for one blissful inoinent, 
AAd Id make patience beautiful forever, 

ivja and hoib iml In Iiim ht 

My heart would drink It 
jl mU< iolh hiiiub ngniml lai lui 
uaw, — We have known ei 

thie. Your tears embolden 




e tlirou^b tlieir glittering veil, 
sweet miserHiWB (»aV.-.— 
II (tndeiHtaiid ; — yes, we'W (to (\\«wS.-^ , 
■mj^u will Jet nw. Itetp tti\s Vanti to *« '^"o 
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We will walk thus. This little walk contains 

A life ! — ^Might you say one word to me at parting ? 

Gin. Antonio ! — ^may your noble heart be happy. 

[She clasps her haitds, and speaks wUk coiutant vehe- 
mence,, looking toward the audience. 

Alas ! alas ! Why was that one word utter'd 
To bear down the last patience of my soul, 
And make me cry aloud to Heaven and misery V 
I am most miserable. I am a creature 
That now, for fifteen years, from childhood upwards, 
Till this hard moment, when the heavens forbid it, 
Have known not what it was to shed a tear. 
Which others met with theirs. Therefore mine 

eyes 
Did learn to hush themselves, and young, grow dry ; 
For my poor father knew not how I loved him. 
Nor mother neither ; and my severe husband 
Demanded love, not knowing lovingness. 
And now I cry out, wishing to be nght. 
And being wrong ; and by the side of me 
Weeps the best heart, which ought not so to weep. 
And duty's self seems to turn round upon me. 
And mock me ; by whose law, nevertheless, 
Do I abide, and will I ; so pray Heaven 
To keep me in my wits, and teach me better. 
Turn me aside, sweet saints, and let me go. 

[ While RoNDiNELLi, who has fallen on his knee, is 
stretching his hands towards her, the voices of 
Agolanti, Colonna, and Da Riva, are heard 
in violent quarrel.^ 

Gin. His voice ! in anger too ? Did you not say 
That he was caUn ? Heart>-stricken ? 

Ron. He soem'd so. 

Gin. Perhaps is so, and they mistake his sorrow. 

There's mercy in it : for when danger comes. 

Duty cries loudest. Ay, and here's the friend 

WiJJ not forsake me still, but bear me on. 

Might where the trumpet of the an^eV t«Ala. 

\ He 8peed& Kct ouA,. 



IT AtvUhfT rvom in HuNi<tNtu.i'B houtt. 

d GOLUMHA, in Utad dUpiM. teith Iheir 
Is dr-'tun, D* HiVA iattrpotiiig. 

What an? you then ? 

Well, let him speak. 
f ^170. I Baj, thai nothiog apou earth, no in»io- 

\ CtU. House coward ! 

Hush. 

Kor prudent friend- 
Stilt, towani. 
I. Nor talk of law, nor threats of church itself, 
e my foot one jot from where I sland, 
11 she whom law, church, heaven and earth join'd 

ill join me agtun, and quit this infamous houae. 
^'ca. To be twice slain in thine V 

And twice tJirust forth, 
« return lo fright thee 7 



'.. (ijoing loaUack him.) Bluiib in thy gravt 

iirKonDiHBi.1.1 onJ GiSBVKii JhBiiaad Av hiimollirr, 

Ml. Forliear 1 an angel comes. Take her, and 

pray 
Heaven lo make her happy as thj^elf. 
•A, Antonio, thou artdamn'd to think it. See — 
' Riea. Hp shrinks tnun her ^ain in very fear, 

Which in his rage oT vanity he'll avenge. 

K430. 1 hcttrnot what they say, my poor Ginevm, 
inking of thee alone. — Come, bear Ihea u^, 
d brsvuly, — as thou dost. W e'\\\tta.'(e'i»6\<^ae«'— 
• wax— So— so— 
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9 
I 

Riva. Antonio, will you let him ? 

Think of herself. — ^*Tis none of yours, this business. 
But the whole earth's. 

Ron. She will not have me stay him^ — 

I dare not — My own house too — See, she goes with 
him. 

Riva. Call in the neighbours — [Gimjo goes out 

Col. Do, there's a right soul — 

Tell all. 

Ago. She's with me still ! She's mine I Wlio 
stays us ? 

Olim. and Diana. Ginevra ! sweetest friend ! 

Ago. Who triumphs now ? Who laughs V Who 
mocks at panders. 
Cowards, and shameless women ? 

Gill, (bursting away from him.) Loose me, and 
hearken. 
Mildness will crush my senses in, or speak : 
The fire of the heavenward sense of my wrongs 

crowns me ; 
The voic;e of the patience of a life cries out of m(* ; 
Every thing warns me. I will not return. 
I claim the judgment of most holy church. 
I'll not 1^0 back to that unsacred house, 
Where heavenly ties restrain not hellish discord. 
Loveless, remorseless, never to be taught. 
I came to meet with pity, and find shame ; 
Tears, and find triumph ; peace, and a loud sword. 
Tlie convent walls — near me to those — In secret, 
If It may be ; if not, as loudly as strife, — 
Drawing a wholesome tempest through the streets ; 
And there, as close as bonded hands may cling, 
I'll hide, and pray forever, to my grave. — 
Come you, and you, and you, and helj) me walk. 

Ago. Let her not stir. Nor dare to stir one soul, 
Lest in the madness of my wrongs I smite ye. 

Gin. (to AiiOLANTi.) Lookat me, and remember. 
Ihink how oft 
J*ye seen as sharp a point turned ot\ \iXvysvA< 
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To fright me ; bow, upon a weaker breast ; 

And what a world of shames unmasculine 

These woman's cheeks would have to bum in 

telling. — 
The white wrath festers in his face, and then 
He's devilish. 

Ron. Will you let her fall ? She swoons. 

[ffe catches her in his arms. 

Ago. (turning to kill him.) Where'er she goes, 

she shall not go there. 
Col. (intercepting nim with his own sword.) Das- 
tard! 
Strike at a man so pinion'd ? 

Ago. Die then for him. [Strikes at Colonua. 

Diana and Olim. Help ! Help ! 

[The doors fiy open, enter GiULio foUmved by officer 
and guard. 

Giu. 'Tis here ? Part them, for mercy's sake. 
Col. Die thou. [He pierces him. 

Riva. He's shun I What hast thou done ? 
Col. The deed 

Of his own will. One must have perish'd, sir (to 

officer;) 
One, my dear friend (to Da Riva). Which was 

the corse to be ? 
Riva. (looking at it^ There's not a heart here, 

but will say, 'Twas he. [ Curtain falls. 



l' AMAZKMBNTBJ 



LOVERS' AMAZEMENTS. 
OR, HOW WILL IT BNB ? 






DBAMATIS PEB80S*. 
in TORCf ■ I Til Oomnu II 



ScEHR.— /"aril ami ill JWjUonrHooi 

TnsB.— TU Wan of At Fronde. 



SCEHR 1.—A Wood near Iht WaSi <if Old Paru. 

Eater too toldiiri, looking oiofil. 

\sl Sotdkr. I'll swuar I heard some one here- 

&bouta. He wu singing, aa if he waa going to his 

2i Soldier. Or coining from her, mayhap, cov- 
ered with love and glory. 

1st Sol. Stand 'aside a bit. Devil'a in it, if wo 
don't nab a purse or two, now that the general baa 
pushed so much nearer the city than the enemy 
looks for. I haven't had a booty these three days, 
but market butter. Damn butter ! 

2d Sol. And furiously damn e<rgs, hard or soft 1 
We made the last fellow we met with 'era dance 
through a basketful, in hia wooden shoea. 

Is/ Soi. Hash ! Now hear him. 

\A loud wnsinn UHtmnl. 



r a «in^iig-blnl hop into a snnro as hv. wjll ? 
k'a very pretty plucking loo, if Tm nut mistaken | 
' tentleman, every louis of bim. It's a ple&suru to 
D such a msii. 
B ill Sol. He does it as enaily as if lie was going to 
% abared ; or lo buy & ribbon of a pretty milliner. 
w d'ye do, sirV 

T De Tokci, Ihr. uiiliti-i giing "" ""'^ '"^ "f ''""' 
I lit Sol. Hope you're well, sir. Hope your mis- 
Wta admires your nnginc as mucb as we do, air. 
K M Sol. Hope your hat's well, sir, and your 
Mcketi. 
Wist -Sif/. And your boots, dear nr. Hope they 

le off easy. Shall be happy to refresh you that 

! Tore;/ (aside). Boote and pockets L Free- 
!rs, by this light ! or do they belong to the 
Prince's army ? Here'g a couple of easy compan- 
ioiis for you ! And so near the city tates I (Draw- 
ing kix ncnrd and backing.) GentlemeD, may I 
e your modest names and wishes 'f You have 
e advontaee of me. 

lit Sol. We have the advantage of you, sir, 
ink Heaven ; aiid, please Heavt'n, we mean to 
ip it. Yoar bat is a most engaging hat, and 
ir gloves— 

<d SoL Are loves. We have the honour lo take 
Q pHeoaer, «ir, that'll all. 
' U Sol. You needn't go to head-(]uiiners with us, 
ided you come down with the money hand- 
ily, and make no uulae. 

i Tor. Noise, you fbola ! Off, you si^oundreU, 

p your drunken blooils for you! [ TltiigJi<iM. 

. All the devils! Ue has broken uiy bevad 1. 

■ 'Ve the damn'ileel tut d iWVvi'oiJkS**^- 

ilollo ! 

ftiiVp lot tt^ Y'iwLicC''^ 
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Enter Captain La Bousse. 

La Rousse (drawing his stvord). Oh, I mast 
help you, must I, you shambling rascals ? fellows 
that had your bones broken when you were foot- 
men. Stand aside, and leave the gentleman to me. 
Now, sir, if you please. 

De Tor, You may as well let *em fight ; for I 
shan't give in. Come on, every shabby sword of 
you. 

La Rou. Nay, honest friend, civil war is civil 
war, and prisoners are prisoners ; but if you, being 
a Parliament man, and not so well off in that 
matter, as you might be, are so hungry for a dab in 
the chops this morning, I flatter myself I can serve 
you well enough. {They fight. Soldiers interfere,) 
Get back, ye thieves, and let decent people have 
their way. (He ejaculates like a fencer.) Aha 1 
aha ! Sa ! sa ! Stop a moment You fight devilish 
well, that's the truth ; but you'll gain nothing, come 
what will ; for my whole troop has invested the 
spot by this time ; so, as you can t escape, look about 
you as you may, and are such a ferocious fellow as 
to give me a respect for you, and above all, as I 
haven't finished my breakfast, why you might as 
well come quietly along with me, Armand de la 
Rousse, captain of the guard, instead of losing your 
hat and purse among these gentlemen. You can 
tap a bottle of the right claret with me, instead of 
the wrono; ; and after breakfast, send for your ran- 
som comfortably ; for I guess you don't happen to 
have it by you. Off, ye superfluous dogs. 

[Exeunt soldiers, 

De Tor. (aside^ and clasping his hands.) The 
happiest path I ever trod, thus crossed 
By knaves and fools ! myself a prisoner ! 
And of my purse he guesses but too well. 
/^ /iou. (aside. ^ This feWo^ tvoN<?,\i^\i\% VAact 
looks and oaths, 



:aring devilishly) 19 bound 
ic atFair of love, or honour; goias 
' to kiss some pretty g^rl, or fi^ht some fnenrl. 
I pi^ him. — trir, my claret's devilish good. 
And what else I can do for you— 

De Tor. Fight me, 
And let mo ^, if I fight besL That's all 
That you can do for me ; but that were every 

Oh I grace me thus, and give me a chance of gCHng, 
Aod III ftirover count you my best fliend; — 
Next to ray beat 

La Rou. (asiile.) Ay, see I ho fights 'em all, — 

. AU fab beit Iriends '. Ftulh, an attrai/tjve fellow ; 

^^^d I could luid it in mv heart to oblige him; 

^^Ht tfaen my tailor's bill ! (^alouil.) My good sir, 

^^Bi{>ret^ settlement in its way ; I own it ; 

^Ibt to be plain with you, it helps no rents. 

1' thie cannot fight thoao inccmaiderat*! dogs, 

One's draper and one's wine-merchanL I'm sorry, 

And that's the truth. 1 never met a man 

Whom 1 would aooner pink in the way of Iriend- 

And let a little blood wilh. this hot tvoathur. 
Than — who, pray, is my nrisonep 'f Favor me 
, . Vnth yoor most Hery nn<l re:ipectable name. 
^^ He Tor. Hold — there is one way more — one 
^^L way to oblige me. 
^^M do me the greatest &vour, tir, on earth, 
^^■■d jet not lose me for your captive. Ay, 
^^fbiAe me — you'll find it so. You ore a gentleman, 
And think me one. Think me bo truly one, 
Aod like yooraelf, who count your word an nath. 
As to deaerve to have one brief hour's graue, 
■ And M return ;— in one hour ni return, 
L^r an that's brave and honourable iu nvun.. 
^^■ad blazon you for noble. 
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De Tor, With my heart's blood, man, if you 
choose to have it, 
Until the ransom come. 

La Rou. Is it a duel ? 

It must be a duel, you speak with so much pathos : 
And if it is, by Heaven, as Tm a Christian, 
And feel for others, I think Til let you go : 
Upon your word, you know : and you may take 
One hour, or two, or four if you need surgery. 
And must return in scarfs, or in a litter, 
Which I'll hope not And if you're killed, — ^I 

mean, 
In case you should be, — ^you'll be good enough 
To write a scrap for me, before you go. 
Upon your banker, father, or what not ; 
Though 1 prefer a banker to a father. 

De Tor. (aside,^ Is there a man on earth — 
(aloud.) 'Tis no such thing. 
I have a business on my hands, I swear, 
More serious, far, than that ; such an engagement. 
As injures more than one, if I lose time ; 
And therefore I would beg you 

La Rou. Oh, some girl. 
Faith, by your blushing; and your head-shaking, 
I'm very much afraid it's some weak girl — 
Some pretty girl ; well, if you like, some plain 

one; 
Plain ones are often devilish piquantes. 
Well, I'd not be offensive ; but consider — 
Nobody blushes that is going to fight ; 
There's nothing to be asham'd of m that matter : 
But as to girls ! 

De Tor. 'Sdeath, man ! wilt hear me speak. 
And set you right V 

La Rou. Then they detain men so. 
That makes a difference — oh ! a horrible difference. 
A man can get away in de(;ent time 
J^rom a man's sword; there's xeaaowYik «k«^atd\ 
^ut from a «irJ ! — I put it to youTSo\^\— 



Hnu ilelkatu thoughts. 

Da Tor. (jiside anil impatiently Kalkini/ abiiul.) 
'as ever banlk like this ! — 
nd she !^ — great Heavens ! 
La Rou. Ton go now to some girl, 
hie, whom you love — for tha?H tiie'word yni 

pret^, laughing, sighing, sidling Thing, 
thackltng as fiddle-stringa before a dance, 
Jid it^s four o'clock and you're to lea^e at sis, 
.nil yoD hear neither six strike, seven, nor eif^t, 
Ot about two in the morning, ery, ■■ God bless me 
fear it's late I" 

De Tor. Come, Uaptaiii. yoli're too chserfiit 

i> baulk an honest witih. though il be serious 
n lell jfou all frankiy ; and you shall hear 
liis voice again, in one brief tiour, as sure 

s yoDT next t'ull to Lorse. Thore is a lady- 

La Hmt. Ah 1 I knew how it was ! 

De Tor. There i* a lady, 

IHjom I hare promls'd witliiti half au hour 
"b meet ^'ain, and see li> her own house 

I Paris, where, before The week k aut, 

K will lie miii^. 

La Ron. Yonr wife 'f and is she rich ? 

De Tor. As good and fair. 

La Sou. (ait'r/«.) Unconscionable dog' 

ch, Modi and fair, and all for ht9 own eating ! 

eD, BO can't wonder if it strutch his ransom 

tro or diree tradeBmen ftirther. 

De Tar. An attack, 

nloolc'd for in a road held safe till now, 

Rent bnta her sidu two tidera of her kin, 

Tin purse and pwnport, atid had borne off her, 

it fiw this BWord, blast beyond all desert. 

r, in their dread tc lose Iheiv ^at, ftu-wj wjw. 

■tf itm^ npon her trauV from 60i\V\i to wrfCcv". 

irf bnvmg tliiig hnen tnrttttvRle, S-ftd aecTvVws 
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Hous'd in a village where she meant to rest 
Hard by, I quitted her to seek new passports, 
And was returning with them, when I fell 
Into these bonds ; which, but for one short hour 

I do 

La Rou. (interrupting him.) Honour me with the 
hand that ever}'- day 
Cracks some new skull, and for such loving reasons. 

May it be never met by a worse foe, 

[ TTiey ^ke hattds. 

Than a poor devil of a younger brother. 
Whose tailors are so base, they will not take 
Sentiments for their bills. Two hours TU give you ; 
Three — four — if you would have it so. No ? well, 
Do as you will^ or as the lady pleases, 
One thing provided ; which is, that you'll let me 
Help you to see her safely through these lines, — 
Her shortest way ; that is, I mean to set them 
Free to you both, not trespass on your company. 

De Tor. *Twill turn ill-luck itself to glad account, 
And pay for my lost time. 

La Rous Enough ; and if 

If I might catch one glimpse of her, one twinkle — 

Just have a little bit of peep at her eyebrow. 

In this damn'd dull campaign, why 'twould be 

kind of you ; 
That's all. 

De Tor. You shall. She is as frank as good, 
And will not grudge to thank you. But, good Cap- 
tain, 
Not the least — you conceive me 

La Rou. Oh, dear sir. 

De Tor. Not the remotest atom — 

La Rou. Oh ! oh ! never. 

My dear sir ! Have you not met heartily 
My lighter moods, and shall I not respect 
Vour graves^t? 
Be Tor. Well, weW. Itv aWXvV^XvVwA 

Ji^ven my one hour will be less. But Vo\^— 



—you I 



( that— 



But stay— ril write it down. 

La Sou. Niiver mind n< 

Speed to the lady. Names, anothvr time. 
Suffice it, meanwhile, I shall see a gentlemai 
[Exeml on tilh 

-^ drfoBiHg-rwim. The Qjttnlca Murr 




jhs 



COunlesi (rmrfin^). "Do not say anjlbtng 
" "" ~ " to your friend, the Cheynlier, till I speak 
Don't mention my name to him, for good 
cent reaHOoa, whiuh I will t«ll yon when 
we meet. Though in full action aa IL Sister of 
Charity, I am at present only a novice, and shall 

Erobably not be among the good ladies mock 
inger, tbp reasons which 1 will also tell you. 
Suffice to say, till then, that while I do remaui 
with them, 1 wish t<j bo very priyate, noknowu lo 
all but my dear, erer^nerous schoo!-ffil low, whose 
greater parse shall do as it desires, and help my 
wnall one (o comfort the poor and sii:k. Since we 
last met, I have had troubles that she would little 
suspect ; and these have made me sympathetic." 
Not they. The Bympathy was ready-made, 
^woetcBt Lomse ! only you knew it not, 
had a heart so merry. 
(SAe pnxeeds with (he letter.) " I n..gret to 






What is this ■>. 



it. But this, dearest Oabnclle, should only hasten 
yon all the quicker to make it of no importance la 
— ^B Chevalier, by disclosing t\ie \ioot \\V\e ■««*««! 
1 — ^ wliii'h is in il." 

( CoatiUa rise*, oiid l««M ftt T« 
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Would I had done so ! But he look'd so sad, 

He looked so scornful (so at least it seem'd) 

Of all that might belie discernment in me, 

Yet with a hope so bent to become rapture, 

Could but my scorn trample the truth itself. 

That I did trample it ; and ever since, 

Mine eyes, when they meet his, look anxiously 

To see if they behold love or disdain. 

So then, it seems, there has been talk of me ! 

Some feasters in the camp have talked of me 

Over their cruel wine ; one, most of all. 

That should have most been dumb ; or, if he spoke 

Have spoken noblest And De Torcy thus 

Has had the cause to doubt me, which I feared. 

Cause? No cause. Though, alas! women and 

men 
Have different measures dealt them by the world. 
E'en of the right to a misplaced good-will. 
Oh, why did a weak fear of that false judgment 
Make my lips guilty in disowning all ? 

[A bell rtngs. 

He comes ! — I hear his voice at the hall-door, 

Happy and loud. No danger, then, comes yet ; 

And I, too, will be happy, and be loud, 

And meet his triumph worthily. Oh, all 

Will still ffo well. Love comes to lead me forth. 

And Chanty shall bless me as I go. 

And what care I for this base fop, De L*Orme ? 

No more than for the dust beneath my feet. 

On which I walk to meet felicity. 

Knter De Torcy, to whom the countess holds out her 

hands. 

De Tor. (taking and clasping them.) You look 
as high and happy as the pride 
You ^ve this heart. So cunning without craft, 
So exquisite in bounteous artifice, 
fs all you do. 

Countess. In artifice ? 



In kindness : 
king whnt jou give seem giv'n to you ; 

le only privilug'cj artifice. 

Oiuntm. Not except 

I word of comfort to the sorrowful ? 
_ Be Tar. Oh, ever tbat.— Ill tell you presentlj- 
"Whal has delay'd me somewhat. Nothing serioui 
The passport is renen'd ; a fresh good horse, 
Found tbr me here, instead of' the poor beast 
Slun in these thievish wars; and two as dolt, 
Nii'e, acquiescent, glorifi<(d old gentlewoinen, 
Prepar'd to fill the places in ^e eoaeh 
1111 you reach home, as ever took the hand 
Of an old Duke at cards. Oh, I'm all insolence, 
I>aughing at ereat and small; and yet, not so, 
But loving all things lor the sake ot you; 
For bl me once again, ere I apeak more, 
Thank you, and thank agiun, and again yet, 
For that most blessed answer which you gave me 
About thid lop Do L'Onne ; — aa, no ; not answer 
Tou koow I never question'd yoa. How could I, 
On such a srare as that ? But when I think 
With what a heavenly fire upon your choek 
You wither'd it, with what sweet leaping breath 
And generous eyes, and how you deigned to K\ 

Not only that you scarcely knew the man, 
But never liatonwl to love talk but mine, — 
lOh, this makes me so proud, so blest, so grateful, 
^giich a partaker of your own born triumphs 
T)"er all the ills and chances of the earth, 
O'hat I SMm r^sed Into some bright^jyed air, 
Where none can live but such as love exalts, 
Mind heap'd with gifti a» I would have heap'd yov 
d I been lord of all things, and yoa nothing. 
"^ ' Its. Men like not women to have lov'd b< 



o have been supposftd Wi\o'jfc\_ 
jf.ltbo' tbemaelvei may have \oV4 vQa-ttij ■umsa. 
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De Tor.- Not L Bow eonld I, haTiiig ^hAd k 
dream 
Of such as 70a, and searcliiiur till I found you ? 
True 'tis, that custom giving nincy license 
On the mep's side, I sometimes let it loose ; 
But those I thought of were put prophecies 
Of you, or portions ratiier ; here an eye. 
And there a lip, and there a pleasant manner; 
So that with one, I oouM grow critical ; 
With this, dissatu£ed ; wiSi that, e'en angry ; 
A thing unknown to true love's humbleness, 
And marking but a ]Mssion in the blood, 
Where anger keeps rude house with appetite : 
But loyinff you, I icnew I lov'd indeed, 
Because, had you rejected me, I felt 
I should have mourned, but bow'd as to the heav«i»^ 

Countess. I have been anxious; and/I think, am 
scarcelv 
Strong enough ^et, e'en to say thanks. The air 
And journey will revive me. 

De Tor. Let us move. 

These terrors on the road — yet look now, sweet; 
You must be strong enough, not for more terror, — 
No, but a jest — a pastime ; strictly such, 
And food for pleasant memory. 

Countess. What is it ? 

JJe Tor. It will but give me business during 
yours, 
And for a day or so, and in blithe company ; 
But Vm a prisoner. 

Countess. Prisoner ! 

De Tor. To your eyes 

At one end of the chain ; and at the other. 
To a most merry Captain, one La Rousse ; 
Who stretching his rash nets here with his fowlers 
To the very skirts of the wood and the town-gates, 
Caught mOf a careless singing-bird of love. 
Whose clawa avail'd not numbers. 
Countess. And t\ie Twaaom'^ 



JTou must be press'il — I'll write for it this instant. 

De Tor. (nrrefting licr.) Nay 

CounWss. Nftv ! what nay? haren't I right? 

De Tor. Sweet soul I 

ft But there's a certain set of cold thi -d persons, 
Lawyers to-wit, and drawers up of c^ontrai^ts, 
Wlio, lor the sake of the poor proud hless'd man. 
Must know him, ere sht part witJi any thing. 
KtMdes. the ransom must be paid at once. 
And Tve a friend who has it. There's not time 
To send to my own poor dismantled home, 
—And if there were— Well, 'faith, I'm almost sony 
K J may not bankrupt you ; nay, by those eyes, 
' '' could wish myself still poorer, 

ght pull down on my blessed head 
. « bearen of all your virtuea, 
CovntenM. And I too. 

Jf A woman may confess ahe has dreamt that, — 
P Just that ; anil bow you would have welcom'd me 
Barefooted at your door, and wrapp'd mo round 
With worship for my want. Lift wyin too bleet, 
IXd not some little jar, like this, break in, 
To show our music earthly. 

De Tor. No jar yet, 

Bebig not only pastime in your absence, 
But for yourself good-luck, and roads made short ; 
For this my n«w friend-enemy. La Bousae, 
Who, being Captain, guess'd what made me de* 

{icrate, 
And, bi'in^ gentleman, had it own'd to him, 
Has «et the outposts open for your sake; 
Tlio', liku the bold man that he is, he dar'd. 
And I dar'il loo, being bolder, aud you generous, 
To hope, in ponslng, that the unknown face 
llight. from i(e veil, sliow him one be^m U 

I Cnnuif^t. Wliat is his nauic, \qu «wj '. 

L Itnusse ? " 

■ /* 7\,r. \,«,"ftj)V. 
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Countess, And he will be alone ? 
De Tor. Of course he "will. 

Countess. Come ; and perhaps your Captain 
may discern 

Reasons for 

De Tar. Faiths, which he has yet to learn. 

[JSxewtt. 

Scene III. — La Rousex's apartments at head-quarters. 
He is discovered sitting ajier breakfast, Mtd stretching 
himself. 

La Rousse. Well; IVe made breakfast last as 
long as possible, 
And what the devil shall I do now ? No soul 
Will love ; nobody fight ; Parmentieres, Villars, 
Rohan, Beauvais, all gone with little Franc, 
To the next town ; my old Lieutenant sick ; 
My Comet, poor boy, with a face and wit 
Fit to chuck half the sex under the chin. 
Staring all day at the tall Notary's daughter. 
Because he saw her tie her shoe in a door-way ; 
And so IVe nothing left me, not a cast 
Of dice, nor e*en a wager on two blue-bottles. 
To give a poor curst Captain a sensation. 
IVe read the Amiy List, — the Rondeau Book, — 
The Adventures of the Nun; — nay, the old Sermon 
Which the poor lad brought here with him, because 
She copied it, — all in such a sweet bad hand ; 
And half the corners of her manuscript 
Are drench'd with oil, which makes a sort of pity 
In love, and shows how above circumstance 
Th' admirer's feelings are ! — If that tall girl, — 
That sallow girl, — doesn't take pity on him. 
And treat him like a Christian, I see plainly 
He'll marry her ! — he will ! — entreat the father, 
Down on his knees, to be so noble-minded 
Aa let him wed her poverty, and raise her 
From figs and cheese to be a i\\aT(*\v\OTve«a. — 
f know that sort of thin"*, 1 \i\oaw, ^\\o. xvo-Ovow 



I being seriouslj' in love ; though nevei- — 
■ never thought — I'll do mjeell'that juitdce — 
^matrimony uugilded ; otherwise 
Louise La Motte had. beea the wife for me ; 
She bail,^ — had there bcHii iiny rmiuoa Ibr it, — 
III Poor little soul, — shaking you by the hand 
^^&i hoaestly, with eves »a thanking youre; 
^^■p witty, tan, had Bhe but knowD the world 
^■Hittlfl belt«r, and waiv'd all that fu» 
^^^Bont her " feelings, " and her "irienda,'' 
^H "talher." 

She was a «ole amaii ht^irese, lor that matter; 
Very small ; and my father says, he'd pay 
My debts, and rescue this CBtatc of mine. 
Would I but marry the least gentlewoman, 
That might be »bowD at court. Louise La Mott« 
Might be shown anywhere, and graix tlie shower. 
I wonder what's become of her? she cried 
Somewhat too much ; but that was when I left ; — 
And bad tho pretliost warble, — Well, she has gone 
The way oflJl eternal eonstaneies 
By tlua time; — oh, of course v— dried up her eyes; 
Aurried some gentleman in anuffH^olour, 
Not very amusing, but of great integrity ; 
And got a house full of children,*and bread and 

I hate that sort of man.— Yes, 'faith, 1 lov'd her; 

And yet it vex'd me horribly to miss 

The Countess Moutal^, for she enraged me; 

So rich as well as beautifiil ; the widow, 

At twenty, of a Crtesua of fourscore, 

Who married but a week before he died 

>se to complete her maddening eharow; 
Wjilt me as she did; profess, 
ir permitting half a year's warm suit, 
d. suffering me to send her books and letten, 
It there was some "mi;4take;" some " laiwuMv 

struction," 
le "&aey," whieh my natoraY g^WamW^ 
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Had " flatter'd her too far with ! " Faith, there was ; 
A fancy that she had some decency, . 
And was not a mere face, cold as the devil ; 
A marble face ; a spout ; fit to turn fountain, 
And chuck cold water on us. Devil take her ! 
ril think of something else. Oh, ho ! the sun 
Carves this way, does it ? takes a slice o* the floor 
Tow*i'(ls noon r my prisoner must be here anon, 
And with him, zounds ! a lady. How do I look ? 

[Jumping up^ and consuUing a glouu. 

'J'hat curl will never sit well when I want it ; 

And here's my lace all crush'd! Well, never 
mind ; 

A little philosophy and the last new tune 

Cures all. (Sings.) It would be devilish fiinny 
though, 

If the lady took a fancy to the Captain. 

Prisoner's a grave sound. Conquerors have ad- 
vantages. 

Enter (he Captain's Servant. 
Serv. Tlie Chevalier de Torcy to wait on you, 

sir, with a lady. 
La Rou. Entreat his presence. (Exit sere) 
Torcy !*the Chevalier 
])e Torcy ! why ! that's he, they say, succeeded 
To my lost throne with Madame Montalais. 
Well —this is 

Enter Dk Torcy, bringing in the Countess. 
De Tor. Madame Montalais, good sir, 
Permits me to unite her thanks with mine 
To Cajitain De La Rousse. 

La Rou. (aside.) By heaven and earth, 

*Tis she, her very self! 

Countess, (aside and despairingly.) De L'Orme ! 

De L'Orme ! 
y^te Tor. (introducing (hem.) 
My generous captor, madaxa. "Mbf iaivt ^tv«wV^ 



e Count«8G Moutalais. 
_ io floii. The C[«inte?B honours 

Ad olil acrguaJD tailzie, sir, beyond all biipe, 
And all exprcsnion. Twere superfliioiu 
To hom' her health is good, with that bright I'heek. 

De Tor. You know the lady ? 
I Im Kou. {iarctalicaClg.} Well,— 1 have that 

honour. 

I J)e Tor. And you, madam, of course, know the 
good Cap^n ? , 

- ve chnng'd vour name then, Captain, for I aea 

ir fur friend knew not of your present oilG. 

La Ron. The poor eetate of a relation, sir, 

Qu, to La Rousse, changfd 

r Counters. Oh, I gee air ; — yes, — 

Ind Monsieur was not (hen an ollieer- 
\ La ICiiu, Ko, Madam; 1 was then ^mple De 

■ £h T»r. (aside.) De L'Ormo !— She Boems con- 

fused to see the man 
That bra^'d of her aequaintnnce ; that stitl brags it, 
Saying lie knew her well. — -T faith, good Captain, 
Well as you know the lady, let us hope 

1] know her some day better. She admires 

, Covnlen. A gentleman ever, and the kindest, 

fLa Bou. (anide.) He's ignorant, I see, and so 
\ she'd keep him. — 

idlniut.) 1 muHt not boast a knowleilge of you, 
madam, 
J to his that speaks so handsomely ; 
hit 1 were the mmt thankieaa man alive, 
(> pride me not, Ibrever ami a day, ' 
'" n those happy visits and bleat walks, 

in I breathed air whose heaven was envied me. 
WtJ}e Tor. {aside.) Blush'd she not so at bay, and 
heav'd a bosom 
_ .-'Ji'd in its tumultuous \ove\\n**s 
fTiflt ot-eau for such tempeel \) AovArt. \«vva-\B^*5v- 
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Would rack me not. But she must not stay thus. 
(Aloud.) Our time is short, dear lady; and the 

Captain 
Will pardon our abruptness. Let me thank him 
Ouce more, instead of your quick travelling breath 
Unus'd to such road-whirlwind, — and so beg 
He'll think you have said all things, old and new, 
Which ladies say to compliments from Captains. 

Countess. I am not well, and blush to have spoke 
no better 
To one so more than flattering. Fare you well, 
sir! 

De Tor. (aside to La Rousse in going out.) 
You had no right to pain a lady thus, 
Fancied you what you might. 

La Rou. Nor shall you 'beard me, 

Guird as you are. 

De Tor. (fiercely.) I shall be back. 

La Rou. (as fiercely.) I look for it. 

{Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

Scene I. — The room at head-quarters. Enter La Rousse, 
boi^e tvounded across the stage by his Servant and Dk 

TOKCY. 

La Rousse (speaking at once with vivacity and 
difficulty). Batiste, how frighten'd and how fierce 

you look ! You wish now 

De Torcy. That you wouldn't babble your soul 
out. 
Ills shoulder, my good lad ; — keep it more to him ; 
He bleeds but little, but his pain's unbearable ; — 
You see it in his face. 
Za Rou. TVien. \v\a iac^ Ivea. 

I bear the pain as well as yo\i\>e«tT TSife\ 



i 



rbich, I wurt Bay, U not too tleverly. 
B bIiouU prefer alittur, or Cwo porturB. 
^ De Tor. ((0 Batiste.) How camo l>e, in thai 
. manner, (o turn round 

f&nd sRiinble ou my sword? 
_ La Itua. Orange-peel, man, 

Orange-peel ; or a pip, or cheese-poring ; 
Or lonie such aet-ond for you. Little slips 
Betray the nugfatiest men. 

iXt Tor. (lo Batule.) You'll bear me witness, 
Tcanld not find a second in the pamp. 
Will hiB fHend hasten back to take my place ? 
He doesn't bring the surgeon. 

La Jtira. Oh, don't doubt him. 

Rohan's a devilish good fellow, and loves 
To aee tin operation. All good TeUows 
In this world I capital good fellows all, 
And corrbsponding women ! eonstant lovers ! 

De Tot. Monstroiis 1 to Kie the Ibol play monkey 

face, perhaps, of death. Be stitl. 
La Ron. Not L 

[ad j'ou shook hands, it had been another matter; 
iut not to be civil even in cutting one s throat ! 
I BBj again, man, tbat she lov d me ; ay, 
Bear witness oo't, whole evenings, while her 

grandaiQ, 
Rest her soul, snor'd ; whole stationers' sbopfl o' 

, bundle of 'cm, tie<l with old string. 
trumps. But spotlmsly, 1 grant ; 
ipotlessly. 

Vile fop! I'mvilt. 
enrag'd with him. Soft now ; 

Send to youi' friend Orieans 
hia rouge. 

soul gravity tov one wiooie.W.'* 



K»'; 
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La Rou. Gravity ! what, with pain before me, 
and probes, 
And plasters, perhaps death ; certainly gruel ; 
And when IVe need of all the jests on earth ? 
You are — unreasonable. 

De Tor, He faints, — now sofUj ; 

Your heel against the door. 

Batiste. His bed's to the left. 

[Exewit. 

Scene II. — A room in a house in Paris. The Gountbss 
is discovered wiiVcing to andfro^ locJdng through a window, 
and stopping at intervah to listen. 

Countess. Nobody comes ! Nobody comes to tell 
Which lives or dies ! Misery to me, whichever. 
Owing to me. To words. To things which seem 
So little, and which come back, arm'd, so great, 
Taunting their framer ; crushing houses, families. 
No one. No sight ; no sound. The messenger 
I sent was young, but shrewd beyond his age : 
He brought me the first news; what keeps the 

second ? 
Was ever great highway so still, and dumb. 
And void, so lon^ together ? Ha, the carriage 
Impetuously commgT Some one else 
Looks out, but who, I cannot see for tears ; 
Stops ; and the messenger alights, and hands. 
The other from inside — a lady — ay, 
SisttT of Charity — Louise herself! 
Oh, has she come in charity too dreadful. 
Knowing the need that I shall have for all ? 

[She sinks into a chair. 

Enter Louise. 

Louise. Be tranquil ; be secure ; your friend is 
safe, 
Unhurt, untouched. 
Countess. The ot\viiT'^ 

Louise. l?«vxv'^ «L>Mift\ 



Cowtteis, Arc juu y Uo you affirm it? 

BPorgivu me, but. ■ 

K £ouise. By all that you and 1 

■Xver held saercd 1 



[She raet and cmiracei her in a paiiion of itart. 
TVnth, truth. 1 clasp both it and you forever. 
Shall it not be so ? Wont you come and live wiih 

Of let lue live with you ; May we not faave 
One home, with arms about each other's waist, 
As in the sweet and (inging mora of life ? 

Lom*e. Dearuat and avet-loring Gabrielle, 
Never again can we be parteil qnile. — 
But at; and hear what I can tell yuu DOW, 
rjFith more than I denign'd to tell yon ever. 
^** IT what a strange and fourlbid link is ours. i 

[ Tkts nl. 
le first n 
nty itae 

o danger. Be as blithe, and li 
Of all that fancy, as if yuu and I 
Were dancing still amorw the eglantines. 



ITie fli 



I, whose good lace e 



Gazed on the wound, than turning with a smile, 
He sdid — " There is nought here, which a strong 

And one good twist ol' a big bone displac'd, 

May not set laughing in au hour or two." I 

'Twaa but a broken aword-poinl and a siiruin : 

Ite judge if all goes well. 

■ess. Wou.\4tVaS."W.«i^'- 

luW tlmtatl else were sure anAViwi »»^<»»^' 
M / happy ■ happy in & sort'. 




■-■ ■ -I.- 
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light, yes,— «nd sttoiig ;->widi i o<aqt Wp |i lli#' ^ 

dain 
For what is past, as fiir ai I was rigiiti 
And something angerJike at what nuky wsm; 
Nay, something even of trinmpliant j<>y> 

Louise. Continue tiiat . Continue croim'd ii 
right 
And with your wrongs. Nay, hear me. I tedl 
A novice of the iSisterhood of Charityt 
Partly to see if I could take thor fowi 
At the year's end — 

Countess (interrupting). Which you mwt 1101 
do, 
For reasons which 111 give them. 

Louise, WeU, I soo^ Hk 

Chiefly to learn how to oontomn sniaU gnaft» 
By the bedside of wants and agonies. 

Countess, And to pour Wm on tiJMse. BvtiH 
is coming ? 
For I am selfish still. 

Louise. Why first, hear tiui : — 

'Twas I that sent you both your suitors. 

Countess, Tea ! 

Louise. Yes; with my praises of my lehc 
fellow ; 
Not with my will ; not to my knowledge. Nere 
Till this strange morning, knew I both had coom 
The chattering officer, who came for help, 
To the good sisters, told me by the way. 
The first of your two visitors, De L'Orme, 
Who now is call'd La Bousse, and who, I thoug 
From never having heard such vows before, 
Lov'd my own silly self, dear Gabrielle, 
As surely as — Out with it, honesty ! 
There are no vulgar misconceivers here — 
As surely as the silly self lov'd him — 

Countess. Dearest Louise I 
Louise. ^ov, p\t;f i5!Q^\»]&\»ai 

De L'Orme*8 a name wbic^ t can xikXec ticjpw. 



r And BO Tve broujrht back thu old i;hei;rfuliieas 
To the new knowledge ; and can sing again 
Like any nightingale ; whose dress, youknow, 
Is plain BB mine. Well, this imloving lover, 
VfUtj and brave, full of atnuBing thongbta 
And pleasant ways, yet wounding one's belief 
la best and noblest thinga, and hia own heart, 
W^th ignorant lovity— 

Coi'ilega. The mau I foand him, 

o the life — 

L^uw«. Left me because my tears 

>o often made ray own self-love, I fear, 
. , :l his; and so, he came to you, 
k htjpes to find tiie rich and flattcr'd beauty 

isier of faith than thegriev'd simpleton. 
. It then, I wept him ofiTwhich only vex'd htm ; 
r^u cast him off, which 4iimibled and enrag'd him. 
. Countesit. Not for one moment did I love, no: 

he; 

How could he, having miss'd a faith like yours? 
~ leither ihd you love biro. No; you took 
Some god ^ur heart bad ptunted for this fop ; 
^-id be, with that unconscious better knowledge, 
very self-love's jealousy, 
^nted the fine face you drew for his, 
' "■ 1 I, that better knew the world,— 
_ say, had more of that eKpeiience 

Of its least people and its bollowest modes. 
Which the poor dupea, by a grand form of words, 
C^U knowledge of the world (O, mighty world I 
■" universe I)— e'en I, too, let myBelF 
follow'd, nay, be flattered by the wit 
this same fop ; answered it with my pen, 
please the foppery of mv own prelenaions 
the wil^B art; nay, might have grown to Ion 
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How ignoraiit of one half, and the best lialf» 
Of very brain ; of whatsoe'er is wise 
In grave and good, and sweet in pure and iroe ; 
A one-eyed, scoffing, unperceiving thing. 
Oh, why was I ashamed to own aS this, 
Instead of being ashamed to feel the shame ? 

[She rises and walks abotU; Louibk riaiHg too, 

Louise. Mourn it no more. Of all these strange 

events 
In our joint history hear now the strangest. 
Not many months after De L'Orme had gone, 
De Torcy met me ; pitied me, I think. 
For a soft manner which he deem'd his work, 
And took his pity for — 

Countess. The love it was. 

Own it, Loubo. Heed not my vanity. 
I honour it, since it was love for you ; 
I welcome it, for balms it brings to me. 

Louise. Love it was not. I told him what I could. 
To save his pride ; and it was sav'd so well. 
That though he had addressed to me some score 
Of endless ineffaceable epistles. 
Long as from that day to eternity. 
He told me, two days after, that he found, 
What it would please my generous soul to hear ; 
To-wit, that when a lady prov'd heart-whole, 
His heart felt speedilv as whole as hers. 

Countess. Should I be glad, and laugh ? or should 
I grieve ? 

Louise. Be glad, if still you love him; for be 
sure, 
He still loves you. His (juarrel in your cause, 
His anger with yourself, is no poor pique, 
Ke-dress'd at the same mirror of self-love 
Which saw it ruffled. Grief has changed his face 
In three short hours : the very lad observed it — 
Now he attentive, for my words must hasten. 
And their import is equal to iWix «\ie^. 
WJwn J arriv'd beside tlie \)a\Afc\i\J^\ie^> 



e L'Orme perceiy'd me not, for lie had swoori'd ; 
e Torty knew me Dot, for I was veil'd. 
^^^0 sooner had the aui^on cloa'd hifi wort, 
Which all aa«isted, fHend aod uoem;, 
Than I perceiv'd De Ton.'v step aside, 
Aad from die servant of Uie wounded man 

e a packet. Uaatily he read 
9ame words ou the outside : then, with knit browa, 
And Ups which 1 saw tremble, r^'d his band, 
ia though he threaten'd some result elsewhere ; 
^iien tum'd as if in tears. Now the chevalier 
eem'd, in that packet, to posseas himself 
If those same answers to the nit jou spoke of. 
Covntesi. Doubt not he did. 
^^^ Louise. Wcli then, 1 came away 

?aater than ho (for hp, I'd lay my life, 
b coming too) and aweeping off your pae^, 
Brought you the best rejoinders to th()Be lette 
Hamely, the love-letteis he wivle to me. 
'fike lata Aim out of Iter juxkil ami phut Uiwi 

Countest (looking at the direction). He said ha 
^_. never felt a aerious love, 

Jntil he met with poor, all perfeot me ; 
*nd yet I doubt, if pluadio^ to Louise, 
e latigh'd as I did, chattering fo De L'Orme. 
uC I nag " false." Is this then being true ? 
Louiie. At all CTenCs, if true, 'tis a good tea 
To hear hiro preach the truth un (hell rings), and 
the heU 
^ , to church. I am a heretic, 
lO needs must pass the preacher as he comes; 
1 so I hide my bluahea. (Site drops her naiL^ 
Heaven be with you t 

IT Da Toitcv and exit Locise, Khma he hots al 1 

/xming. 
ie Tot. J come, madam, vnvBaVA, ^^Vwf*, mi 
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Chiefly to put in your possession matters 
Best in such keepins ; partly to inform yon, 
That the vile fop who could abase those eves, 
And beard the man who worshipp'd them, has 

tasted 
Sharply, though briefly, of an honest sword, 
And with no consequence so grave as death. 

[ Counteat tncUne» her head in achnowUdgmad. 

The news, perhaps, has found a harbinger — 
The lady, I presume, seen here but now — 
A lady who professes chariU^, 
And who, if I mistake not, is the same 
I saw in tremours by the wounded man. 

Countess, Friendship has sav'd what love would 
have destroyed, 
My peace of mind. 

De Tor, So threatened ? gone fi^ever 

Had the fool perish'd ? 

Countess, I permit myself 

To say, — Had any one. 

De Tor, He or his foe ; 

Or, had there been such, either of the seconds I 

Countess, Truly. 

De Tor, Is't nobleness, or is't contempt, 

That puts a price on each so strange in value ? 

Countess, I know not by what nght of courtesy, 
Of benefits conferr'd, or griefs withneld, 
Or noble and contrasting self-esteem. 
You take this tone in questioning a lady ; 
But— 

De Tor. And is this the tone in which the lady 
Should amaze anguish in the questioner ? 
Has love no rights ? has trust ? has disappointment ? 
Anger itself? meetings of mad extremes ? 
When in the very heart of confidence, 
Lured there, accustom'd there, thinking I liv'd there, 
J and an an^el by my side forever. 
Heaven itsea tum'd into a VieW. o£ do\3\>\.*i 
Hofv was it, madam (perish tlie aXsaxxxOi, 



Fantastic sound), how nas it Gabiielle, 
You that once lov'd me, or prufess'd you did, 
How was it that I loft you bow'd in ifiare— 

CowUets. Whith jou refiis'd to aee — 

Be Tor. And find you higb 

In aoger and in Bcom ? 

CovnteM. When you had hoped 

1 see me bending still, to flatter you. — 
2 sbali not do it ; uor shaJl answer more. 
Doubt would still follow doubt, say what 1 might 

De 7'or. Would it? And vrbat afrightdiilchanga 
ia that? 
And who first brought its hideous face between i 
Who sow'd the poison of suspifion first, 
In past, in present, and in all to come ? 
Hade things discordant as in ghastly dreams ? 
Show'd mockeries lurkiuc under maiden foMx, 
Poisons in kisses, pits in household floors. 
And young and good, old as gray-headed evil 7 

Couniesi. Truly, a host of creditable bncies ! 
Ask the poor dreamer when he wakes. Yonll 

Of some infirmity he has, that prompts them. 
Yes, if he's wise ; else he may dream again, 
*,nd itab the bosom that he lov'd for nothina- 
De Tor. Kolhing I and was it nothing then 

This bra^art whom you knew not, boast you d 
Boast of Ms n^ts, ol his walks, his heaven 



the world envied him ? boast of all this 

^e£ore you, before me t boost of it to me, 
AAerwards, on the field, with more besides, 
And in the face of death ? 

Countei. 'Twaa much (sAe leecps) ; but nothi 
Which a great love might not have spared resa 

After the truth was own'd, and quescloa chailen.^ 
"Was it on my side nortting — a\r,fti\i'«'teY.w», 
* Ar myaett alone — dill 1 V.aT woftCwv^. 






When the poor tetn at wUofa I ni9W Mvrt 1)l«ib»- 
Foar'd fort£ the troth, the iriiole troth, aaA niMgiit 

else. . . 

As we two walk'd together down the |MMngei» 
And my arm preas'd yours ; press'd it to my hattrt; 
And I be^d pardon ; pardoo for vamM, 
Of you, sir, and entreated acorn for aum. 
And pity fyr us both, and for oor friends^ 
And all in vain ; yoo ddgning not to eait 
Your eyes once ma me, but most needs go forth 
And tear the man to pieoee, to make whole 
The wound inflicted, sir, not on your kyref— 
Oh, no,4t wasn't thaSt^-'twas nerer Aat — i ^ 

But your self-love. Love woold have pwdon^i^ 

love ; / 

Would have believ'd it ; known what to beUev* ; . / . 
Understood lan^age which its own heart speaka i 
But self-love, bei&g nooght bot self^ is min'o, 
Till it be quite its whole poor aelf again. 
De Tor. ^atide,) She moves me ; but her aoom 

sustains me too. 
And something which is yet to test thoee pearls 
Which dropsuoh precious flattery on the past— 
(Aloud,) This is deep rhetoric, madam, and 

sounds well ; i 

Is moving too : and if it had more hearers, 
Haply might set them arming on your side. 
Out of that very self-love which it scorns ; 
For most of us, the more self-love we have. 
Are eager to pretend we have it not. 

Countess, 1 pretend nothing, having clear'd my 

breast 
^ Of the sole falsehood fear had stain'd it with. 
Are you as sure of crystal unreserve ? 
What is this truth which women must maintain 
f In deed and word, at every dread expense, 
WlilJe man may cheat, shame, agonize, destroy 
The very virtues which his very «tE«i^^ 
JDemands of those he caUs the we«kex NeMK^"^ 



De Tnr. Infamy bound snch n 



Ton think bo hard, li&ve reasous matiy and grave ; 
lome groaaer tlian might fit a lad^e ear; 
To queetion them at all might stain her 1ip«. 
Counteax. Not one of them shali 1, or dc 

Inly, methinka, 'twere fit that tlioaa who fra; 

eing of wisdom bo beyond oiir taxing, 
Sght m their own deeds be leas taxable ; 
a they are wise, *o they might be less wiJflil ; 
i> they Are itrong, bo the more merciliil ; 
lA Qusj hate closeness and dei^eit, so candid ; 
iS they kive triumph over fopa and secrets, 
o be more cautinua how the tempted falls. 

Dt Tor. (aiirfe.) What can she mean ? 

Counlesi. Bat time, methinka, ispresai 

onus, sir, what more is there for truth to hear 1 

De Tor. Nothing to hear, madam. Sometliing 

or truth to see : something for the whole truth 
erbaps W own ; something, at all events, 
",to which no eye will have look'd, but yours, 
nee I receiv*d it from nnwortby hands. 

[ Ht dnant it forth. 
\a a ^r pa«ket of some dozen letters, 
Irected, madam, lo the Sieur Dc L'Onue. 
Countet*. (lahing il.) Thanks. I expected it. 

liave the honour to present you, sir, 

counter packet. 

De Tor. (indignanlly.') Nay, this is but insult 
TiM 1 give me bant the letters 1 wrote <(<»i-- 
jve me Ebem now ! and in fetors t«\aa\ 
Ceuniaii. {giving Aim (lie jirtckw.^ 
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Pardon me ; 'tis, as you will please to 0ee« 
Directed to one Ma'amselle De La Motto. 

Now, sir, I have to beg, that as yoti told mer 
You had not read these letters of my writing, 
Which was behaviour that became a gentleman ; 
And as, with a mistrust not quite so noble, 
You have persisted to the last in doubting me, 
Spite of tne truth you should, and would, have 

recognized 
In tone, air, manner, tears, laughs, every thing, 
Had your own truth been such as knew its like, 
I have to beg, nay, to demand, insist, 
You will be pleas'd to take those letters back. 
And read them utterly. 
[She offerSf and Jie huml^ and remectfuUy decUnet ikem. 

You wUl not ? Then 
I must impugn the grace of the refusal 
By asking, whether, making all allowance 
For the man's right of beinff in the wrong. 
You feel as happy, and as high of brow, 
lu thinking I may read these your own letters. 
As my weak self does, daring you to mine ? 

De Tor. You know the laay ; therefore — 

Countess, Enow you vow'd 

As serious and as earnest love to her, 
As ever to myself. 

De Tor, Not such I found it. 

Countess, No ; because love was but self-love 
with you ; 
I told you so ; and when it found no love 
To worship it, even from one most lovable 
It turned aside, and for its own poor sake 
Mock'd its own seeming. 

De Tor. 'Twas before I saw you ; 

Deem of it as you will. 

Countess, And so was mine ; — 

So was my writing to this gentifewvaxi*, — 
For on my conscience, fop as \ve mav Vi« , 



im more a eendemaii 
a have shown you letters from a Imiy, 
s not known that they were laughing at you 
Dg with hia poor jest and their owii inni 



bluah upon my cheek forever) 

a also, sir, implied, on joor own side, 

A freedom from all tax on recollection, 

Serious as mine ; imphed it to match mine ; 

To warrant haviiig hop'd for it and found it; 

Jlnd then, because mine fiul'd, were merciless. 

De Tor. The world 

CouBleii, The world I oh, air I no more of that, 
e you all the pleas it helps you to ; 
'j were not those you brought to help your 

suit, and truth, and all unworldHoess. 
Bt your sex guard and keep ita lofty right, 
TB» noble corporate prii-ilege. of' using 
Armoars and arguments it grants not us ; 
Of setting, in a high and general sense, 
Its mighty wits auaioBt poor womankind ; 
But in the spoeii instance, I conceive, 
'Twill be alloVd us still to watch and ward ; 
And since the chance is, that in any questtoa 
Possible to have lisen 'twizt us two 
In any time to come, you would fidll doubt, 

EAnd as I could not bear slill to be doubted, 

{Preparing to rOitv. 

De Tor. Suffer me— 
CouttCesf. I must tell you— 

De Tor. One word— 

Counlei^. Give 

A lady leave, in coounoa courtesy, 
g To utter for herself what the stem gentleman 
^^gid, when he first came in. metJiinks, i[il«nded, 
^^Hhether in anger or in grief, Vo Oiut\ia,\ft', 
^^B|r / not eocint my very hTeat\\ (kj cwTit 



lo 

I 




m 

Tlfanks,— if it bd M. Bfr, tlMl, I dHMfMY'' ' 'T 
Your presenoe hurtt me; ilid lf« fl i B titfiiwM . * 

■ ■;■■ tJNitti 

AOTHL ■' ■' 
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Scene l.-~Tk€room M ktuiftmimi^ hk1iaOttli,'ki'li- 
tnorfdnjigowm^tmiwiAMimmimm aSafff U^ltakmrn^ 
convemngwUk JjofnaLkMorra^nk^mwdftiimmfiA 

La Rousse, Well, to contfaHM foa I cab 'wbimSi\ 
the troth, \ 

And so deserre a sight of jrou, I own 
I did devise this news of a F^apae, 
On purpose to bring back thoae Inaferaoi «M% 
That I might thaoK them. Woold jxna Mat ttijit . 

wounds, 
Yet scorn my mtttade ? I see the rom 
Burn through 3iis morning nast (UmMngker vat^ ; 

let me remove it ; 
Do ; — let me now ; — and worslup my Aurora. 
Speak up to me at least, and let me hear ywu 
(Aside,) Any thing, so she will but atop, alidT 

argue. 
Louise, (aside,) The same light heart, I fear, tp^ 
nothing fix'd. , , 

His sufferings cost me some of the old ^hs ; 
But this ri^ts all ; and he shall find it so. — 
(Aloud.^ LOU knew a cousin of mine once, I be-. 

heve, 
Daughter of General De La Motte, her name^— 
La Rou. (eagerly.) Louise ! What has become 
of her? 
Where does she live ? — I beg your pardon. See, 
How any thing concerns me, hnk'd with you. 
Never mind answerinff tbote anes^o\i% tvo^ *. 
Speak only of yonrseff. — (^A«tdc.') CQ»Ati\\«vnfl»\ 



^^nd sprightUer too. I recolleot her meDtioiuDg 
A couun aconewhere, a far giddier damtel 
Than her sweet self — Oh, I'm in luck twice over ; 
Grave and gay, 'faith. 

Louise, You didn't know her iiiui;h then, 

This same good little cousin of mine ? I f^ar, 
She boaBled. 

La Itou. No, no. A young lady boaat! 
Nonsense. Daughter ot General De La Mutte, 
Whom Riplielieu treated bo — Oh, yes, I knew 

Knew her well — knew her very well — Louiae — 
Fret^ Louise. She had an air of you, 
Only less charming. 

Louise. Yet they asy you lov'd her. 

La Rou. Ilerl what, Louise? 

Louat. Ay, for a day or bo. 

TouTB have been right Auroras, you know, Cap- 
Seven to the week I a goddess every day. 

La Soil. (^Aiiile.)_ Captain ! come, there's ac- 
qnajntanceelup in that ; 
A Btonch, familiar, soldier-loving sound ; 
Sharp through the lips. Ah, these benevolent 

^Dwj're the most loving virtueH under heaven ; 
T hey take such pity on you. for your sake I 
^Nita aueh a ravishing want of sellishneas I — 
attoad.) Lov'd herl you don't meail seriously ? 
tjMuite. I do ; 

Ind so, 'twas iJiought, you did. 
fXa Ron. To see the talk now 1 

ally I must say— 

louife. Then you lov'd her not ? 

KLuJIitm. Never. I liked her — oh, yos; I ad- 
■ mir'dher; 

w could I help it, being t> coq™ rf ■jaav*'( _ j 

/ doabttees should have \of'4 >aftT, 'W^ ^'^ 

eerr'd; 1 
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But I was ordei'd home fcst bong ■Iriifiphm;''^ '**^ , 
I used to study so wkh an old aikaegyntA*^' ■' **' * 
Talk now; saying gomefliing^yoitt trik^'ftllihii 
ingly : ' ' ^ . 

Or don't, if you don't like it ; — aeqalfleoe >^ ^ - 
TliatwiUdo;--fiiffm4ryoiitliiiikMldfS ' J"' {' 
Just with a breatn or so; it^e eo congenial. ■ - ^ ^ 
Her chin was just like toots, tlieflHa%«yik^'''^ " 
A little, round, smooth, light, and pleaHHit ekan \ • 
Something 'twist propemeis and pteroe a tioii: / 
One of those chins one feeb as if o^ bandied,* ■/ 
Merely by lookins at; itTs to si^geflthre. " '^ 

Louise, Whatff IloyeagvmTerkiiidoftfdkf '* 

La Ron. Grarer 1 the best of all AIT beM tt 
grave; 
All certainly, condunon, n^ytnre, trust, / ' V*' 
And speaking fSsuse to ftoe. Lef s try bow grav^ 
And trusting we can be. (iMfs.) It^s WQAtoHU 
How fond these women are of seemg grarl^' " ' ^ 
And gaiety combined I 

Louise, But thereVi a grave ' "■ ^* 

Distrust, and fear of speaking ftce to fiuoe. 
Suppose you might not like my ftoe ? 

La Rou, (aside.) ThaAr it ' 

Now she is going to show it me. rAknui.'] Nq4 

like it! 
What have I done to make yoa say that? Wby, ' 
I love your shape,' make, gestures, feeUngs, 

thoughts ; 
And where we like all these, I ilever found 
The face belie them. Marvellous, if it did, 
When the sweet soul, dwelling so handsomely. 
Looks from those windows of its house — the eyes. 
Let me behold it : let me see your soul 
With all my soul. 

Louise. It has preserved your life, 

You tell me. 

Za Rou, Has it not ? 

Zouise. ' X^«Ti\^VxX 

For scorn of a false woman? 



La Roti. Palsehood bemg 

*^,e tliiug I hat«, esjiet'iallj to you. 

' HUB. Thai's exuiillent Ecce sigrmm (she w. 

How, good Captaiu ! 

' ' ' aoC a word, and to a, lady's face? 
D axfc aa old friend hovr she does ? 
" Pret^ Louise I " (laughing) joa might have 

found an epithet 
A little loftier, methinks, connderins 
The dights your gramiaar used to tAe ol' old, 
When jou were studying with the cler^ man ; 
Bat at yon had to eompument my uoatnn, 
Why, 1 must pardon you. 

La Rou. Judge of my feelings 

By my lost speech. 

LouUe. Oh I what, you've lost a speech, 

Have you? But how then can we judge oi' it? 
Poor man ! he has lost his speech ! 1 hope some 

Bas piek'd it up, to make liia Brat love with. 
But really you should keep more speeches by you. 
Particularly speeches Ibr surprises. 
''" ttuit be very unpleasant Ibr a Captmn 
be struck dumb. 
La Roa. Nay, if llie gravity 

lu ^Vd me for, yourBCif, suit not your humour, — 
iqiiisite humour, finer still than evei^ 
hat if it should appear 1 was not quite 

ao unaware — so Ignorant of 

Louise. Ob, don't ; 

Don't trump up that. I'll take It as a favour. 
You really must not think of aayiug that : 
The joke's too old, dear sir, even for Captains. 
Stick to the gravity ; it's so congenial :— 
To the poor, dear lost speech ; it's so sugzestivc. 
^^ell, adieu, Cupt^n. Don't relapse again ; 
^^ 1 shall tiunk your healtJi so mote, ftian mjSAsA, 
'^liifjrou aa/ you're dead,! ^to,n'i-\wS\e."«'**- 
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all, 
She did come to me ; did attend me ) niir Mil '' 
Through 11^ ddirinm. {Aloud.) I « li^ 

served 
For being ignorant, till thii wo nd rooB w&mm^"\ \ 
How much 1 lov'd, and what a prise I leak. - ' - ' 
Louise (intemtptinff). Heyday 1 wliat -wolf mid 

shepherd's boy now 1 
La Ron, Yet, 

Not for my sake, bat your own natoreli iaka, 
May I not hope, tiiat when yon ftrst eamel m it ' ■■ 
Louise (interrupHnf). On ) not at aU. Yei, ym^ 

some recollection 
Of childish times, and good-will thereopoa^ 
Doubtless, a bit of that Of convse. ^INm« hm» 

barons, 
Not to be better pleased to see a friend 
Under the doctors hands, than a mere stmnger. 
T'other day, for example, I attended 
On a dear soul I knew josfc after yoo^ 
A Colonel, a delightful man. He then 
Was only Captain, but he's Colonel now. 
I would advise you, by the way, in friendship, 
To have your night-cap chang'd to one like his : 
It sits with such an air. Yours, I observe, 
Was like a shoemaker^s : and this renunds me 
Of a poor girl (for our good sisterhood 
Disdain to wait on nobody) who says 
She loves you, and that you're in lore with her; 
A tall, biggiri. 
La Rou, LnpossiUe. 

Louise. She raved 

About ^our walking with a marchioness ; 
And said you were to marry her, to pay 
Her father's bill, a draper. Positively 
You should not overlook such twofold luck. 
The man himself, in spite of \nB\AVLt Vo^ea you; 
Lte says you doat so on a vdxt 61 e\oi3Eifis^\ 
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K&nd she commenced her pas^OD upon hearing 1 
i" " you 

Gmns a list of ladies Uiat ador'd 

Yourlittle finger. See now— why, jou bluah ! 

Graciona ! a Captoiu in the Guards, iwd blush ! 

I)reBa'd so well too I and in suoh luuk with ladies I 

I Well, I can't leave his cheeks in better company, 
^d BO I bid Idm heartily fantwell. 
' La Rou. Hear me. Is there one word ortbinf 
on earth, 
That I can nay or do, to show how truly 
Baater like this does shame me ? 

So\iise. Certainly. 

"Welcome llie coming, speed the going cueM," 
Says the good pout. Call [he servant, please, 
To onler me the carriage. 

La Bill. Might 1 beg — 

Implore? 

LouUe. You can retract your word, of course. 
La Rou. (calliag.) BatJale! {Enter Batale.} 

The lady's carriage. 
Louile. Thauka. Your at 

La Rou. (laalkin'j to and fro.) If ever I lov'd 1 
woman upon earth, 
Tbat^s she. I'll prove it ioa, and face the devil. 
D^t that I was ! fool 1 coxcomb ! ay, thafs it : 
Courage — the word's out, — say it again ; — a fop. 
Upon ray «otil ! a fop ; a little boy ; 
Hftveu'l I uxpence for i^yself? A school-boy I 
And she's of age first She's angry enough 

I To banter me, however ; that's one comfort 
[JtiSMer BatiM. 
How then. Batiste, my coat ; — this inalant,— gown 
^! 
iWhat 



I 



it — there — never mind the ann. — What ear- 
■riage ? wiiose '( 
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La Rou. Old arms I whose arms? 

Bat. The Counteas's. 

La Rou. The Coantees's I 

What Countess ? 

Bat. Montalais. 

La Rou. Death and the deyil I 

Bat. The Countess, sir, and ma'amselle De La 
Motte, 
The coachman tells me, have been closeted 
Twice in the last two hours, and the Chevalier, 
Was at the house meantime, but went away. 

La Rou. (meditating.) Schoolfellows — old times 
— knew — me — them and — oh I .^ 

I see it all : no matter : my time's come. 
rU be a man ; go here, go there ; do every thing.— *• 
(To Batiste.) Quick, you fooL Ah I (He cries out 
with pain.) 

Never mind, man. This lady 
Trembled, you say, to see me in the swoon ? 

Bat. Ay, sir. 

La Rou. And bath'd my temples ? 

Bat. Till the surgeoo 

Took you in hand. 

La Rou. And she help'd him ? 

Bat. Ask him, air. 

He said, she felt like nerves, yet help'd like bones. 

La Rou. By all the — curse the arm — There— 
that'll do — 
Hat — never mind which. Gloves. If people call, 
Say I*m in bed — any thing — the devil — an angel ! 

[JEaoeunL 

Scene II. — A room^ loith a sword and hoi on one of the 
chairs, and with trnmks ^epared for travelling. D* 
ToKCY discovered in a military unaress. sitting at a tabU 
with books, a decanter of water, ^c, and holding a letter. 

J)e Tor. Lest she should think my acquiescence 
angry, 
And my departure dumb from a\]X\fc\i\i«aa, 
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I pB8B tbe cold blind windowa of the house 
In which herself will be lot'k'd up iti sleep, 
CuelesB of who ^es by.^I did her wrong, 
For want of reading by a, jusler light 
Th' unequal mcasura of tngeimousneas 
Demanded of her sen by jealous men. 
What &ttarers — pah ! the tenn itself 's a flattery— 
What mean, ungenerous parasites and syeophanls 
Of our own selves we are 1 How we strut on, 



And oUr coulemptuoua nieaauremeots of' others 
Pot Wandarda, in ourselves, of loftiest worth ! 
She's gone, tjiat might hare beeu posaess'd ; — shi 



■oii my own tnith lent happy strength to hers. 
nnd yet she too, all nobty as she ro»e 
t» that pore fire against an erring judge, 
Krr'd in the excess of her own angry Bconi. 
^e'taw not, in tiie judge himself, the dupe 
Of CUBtom and despair ; saw not, that men, 
Am well ss those they wrong, are (be sad heirs 
Of taught mistake and forc'd self-ignorance, 
Wearing such masks of ingrain'd sophistry 
lb their own souls, as need the fiercest hands 
Of pain and grief to tear them up, and show 
Poor flesh and blood its mutual liuman looks. 
Too harshly therelbre spoke those her last words ; 
Too harshly ev'n lor harehneas baraher far; 
in the dischai^ of which repented wrong 
' pay with dumb obedience and bo-N'A V«»«., 
lawering- no censure, and ainviwii\%i^- 

bnnlen of one pang, wie. nisfe'^i 
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Made of all pangs to come, I sum and shoir 

The love I would have spi^ead o'er all her life 

In folding gold, in bright caressing joy ; 

And so we too are qmts ; — ^and now Pll be 

The man I was, and turning from such thoughts, 

Resume my studies for this northern field. 

[He reads out of a book on the table, A hnodt a< fie 
house door is heard, and then a sound of voUts vaUkin 
ity disputing. 

What can this mean, so late, and jangling thus ? 

[Enter La Bousse in a military trndrest^ wiA his arm 
in a sling, anda good deal ^ worse for driidnng. 

La Rousse, Noble De Torcy, pardon me. I ask 
Ten thousand pardons ; millions ; or as many 
As may be proper to excuse a man 
For comins at this very odd, blinking hour, 
To say he has been a fool. I fear, I ve br(^en 
Your servant's head ; but the dull dog refus'd 
To take me for a penitent ; and truly 
The fact is, I must say, 'tis difficult 
To become perfect all at once. There's wine 
And woman in me, noblest of chevaliers ; 
And if the first makes me somewhat erroneous, 
The latter, oh I the latter, shall risht all. 

De Tor, (in great anger.) Why must I be a 
party to your wine. 
Or women either ? What do you do here ? 
And why remain a moment, when I ask V 

La Rou. Noble — 

De Tor. Ridiculous ! Pierre, there — 

{Enter Servant rubbing his head as if injwttl 

La Rou. Stop ; nonsense — 

Hear what I have to say. Louise La Motte — 
De Tor. Louise La W^hat ! , . Stay away, 
Pierre. I'll call you. [Exti Servant. 

Ixi Rou. Louise La Motte, not What. (Aside.) 
How very absurd. 
Sounds any name like liers w\jiii\v\%ivW\cT%^ — 
Isn't the lovely jthmg\ (Aloud .") \jO\ttRfe Y.^'^VoNXfc^ 
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Or De Ls Motte, — ma'mselle — you know Louise 

Tell me but where ahe is, or in wbat houae 

Her IViend the Uounteas hiilos her own »weet fiae, I 

Era you and she — oh, you — well, — take p 

Of the old Count's qbw house, and — 

De Tor. What do vou i 

Espiaia yourself this instant, or by Ileav 

La Rou. That's it. " By Heaven " is whara^ 
I wish to be ; 
By lovely De La Mott«. Tell me what Eden Street 
What Paradise Row, contiuns that heav'n on earth. 1 
De Tor. (atide.) This fellow, what with tnyj 
coat«mpt for him. 
And the ascendatity irhich that name ^Tes him 
Over my stupid self, will drive me mod. 
(^Aloud^ Out with your business, sir, or qait n 
instaady. 
La Sou. Well, I'm not orderly ; stay, parfon 

me. (^Lookitig al the table.) 
here's a straage out of the way phyacian here 
I see. {He pours a glass of water from the deeunlerM 
and drinks «.) 

Water's the thing. Virtue the first 
De Tor. (aside.) Of all the impertinent drunkoB 

vagabonds — 
La Rou. {fnuhinq another glass of imiler.) 
I beg your pardon ; bat ^ou see, this arm 
Ton gave me ; 'dan't quite so strong again 
As haste would have it ; so coming along 
III March of that wild little dove «■ yours, 
Ani finding my head giddy, I stopp'd short 
And took a little of my triend champagne 
To steady it 'Twould go off in a minute. 
Even without the water; for there's sense, 
Por all his folly, in my Iriend champagne ; 
He doesn't stay long, when he isn't wanted. 
D« Tor. What would I give, tha,l a.\\\i«^wiso 
resembled him 1 
fFetl, «>, my time is precious, anft.^^ «>*>'i '^ 
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Have the displeasure of your stay mncli longer. 
What is this mununeryV Do you want more 

winging? 

La Rou. Come, come, I was abrupt; Fm sober 
now. 
I came to say, first, that I beg your pardon, 
Yours and tne Countess's, for all that — ^whix 1 
Accept it, pray, and don't spoil good intentions. 
Lay my repentance at her feet She never 
Lov'd the damn'd ninny that you see before you ; 
Never was lov*d by the Jack iop himself; 
He was in love already, and didn't know it ; 
Ay, with his lost, his lovely, sreat Liouise, 
Stanchest of scornful Uttle g&rious souls. 
Why do you start and stare so, you who know 
What a sweet soul she is ? 

De Tor. How, sir ? know what ? 

La Rou, Know what? why all about my saint 
Louise, 
A saint, blithe as a sinner, and stanch as leeches. 
Oh, you're a lucky dog to live so near her — 
What would I give — But hold ! — I shall forget — 
The next thing I must beg you to accept 
Is this infernal sum of money. (Feeling his pock- 
ets for it.) 

De Tor. Money! 

Is the man drunk, or mad, or damn'd, or what ? 

La Rou. I was afraid I had lost it 
[He puts a paper into a casket which he sees open on the table. 

Not accept — 
No, no — acceptance ! — nonsense — reacceptance. 
That's the word, man — repayment of the ransom ; 
There should have been no ransom, my dear friend ; 
The peace was sign'd eight hours before we took 

you ; 
Only the Cardinal kept it to himself 
To raise the price of treason. (Aside.) That's a 

Mjr last — I swear it to her \ove\y so\x\ — 
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poor devil's poorer than myself; 
nes, not the nine, but waI«r-bottlo ! 

Ife Tor. (asiile.) h it the truth V Thore'e sod 
thing strange and frank 
In the dog's face ; and yet — Louise Iji Motte — 
What the devil ia it ? And what em T to da? 

La I^iu. (^finishing another glass of wiUer^ 
Adieo, champagne. Noble De Toruy, listen. 
You are a lover and n gentlematt, 
Friend of the Countess, therefore know her fiiei 
Daughter of General De La Motte. By " 
Ancf hearen on earth, in whieh I now iJelieve, 
By faees of first, loves, and balms in wounds, 
And all that's Bweet and sadden in the world, 
I've been a fool, an ass. noble ehevalier, 
And by your help would fain be tliought to kiL 

it 
She wfaom I speak of, honour'd this same fop 
(I speak it to her glory, and the shame 
Of Uie dull beast) by loving some good sonl 
She took for him, tbese live long years ago ; 
And now she treats the blockhead with uigdain. 
For knowing not his luck. Oh, take your sti 

Take your stick, man, and break it on the head 
Of this dull puppy-dog of twenty-five, 
For that was his age then, and he's no older ; 
" ■'■ kindlier mode of schooling please you, 
e your hand, as you have faith in love, 









For a 
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o bravery of the blood, 
■ Valeur of soul enough to own a ftiult, 
f*Nsy, to eonfess that he has yet lo learn, 
E Uay write himself, 1 hope, a man of men; 
r Else in the old sehool ot adversi^ 
■ 'Griefs would give no degvees', mv4 ftvaS. "«c 



Sat j-ou o'errate me, CaptaiTV, — oV,-?' 
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I, too, have faults to own ; fopperies and follies ; 
Ay, and have lost myself with ner I love. 

La Ron. You I What, with her for whom you 
fought so well ? 

It isn't possible. 

De Tor, 'lis very certain. 

La Ron, Not for those letters which I lied aboat ? 

De Tor. Tes ; for I did'nt read them. 

La Ron, Ah, the devil ! 

That came of taking me too much on trust. 
And yet believing uiere was no trust in me. 
What you thought billets-douxy were blames and 

banters. 
Well, but it proved me an unthinking ass, 
And you a scrupulous gentleman. "R did. 

De Tor. But there were other letters; letters 
written 
By my own self. 

La Rou. Well — 

De Tor. Given me in exchange 

For yours. 

La Rou. For mine ? 

De Tor. Yes, and with justice ; 

For they were written some four years ago 
To — whom would you suppose ? 

La Rou. Some other channer. 

Oh ! this is good. I like you all the better : 
Fear you perhaps a little less ; but not 
A jot the less admire : nay, ten times more ; 
And love you twenty. 

De Tor. But suppose the lady 

Were the last person you would take her for ? 

La Rou. Well, so much the more fun. Aston- 
ishment 
And love combined, eh ? Some sweet little saint, 
Grave, and lock'd up to every soul but you. 
No ? — well, wliat signifies? The rogue's a woman, 
Aud last or first, I take that to \ift ft\feT^ ^\w«. 
Name her ; name, name. Amaz^ roa, \^ >fwx. ^-Mi. 



o the si 



Out with il 



■" Louise " ? 



De Tor. WLat say joi 

La Roa. Louise ! 
De Tor. Louise. Hie aomaine, De la Motte, 
La Rou. Cliarlotte, you mean. The cousin. 
De Tor. No ; Loui»e 

ITbe couan was no cousia for one like her. 
, Im Rou. You jest. 
De Tw. Jest! Why ? Ib cW^ nam< 

jest on ? 
1 Rou. Ko, 'faith, und that's the reason -i 
you jest, 
Lnd why I do not choose to hear the jesting. 

Dt Tor. Stuff, man I Hear, and rejoice. 
,,.La Rou. To be twicv 

thwarted; 
B twice crtws'd, and mock'd, and made a fool, 
in the set^ond mockery to be made 
. A. million times more fool tbtin in the first ; 
This is what all the women upon earl.b 
Shall turn me not trom punishing. 
De Tor. They will. 

, Xtro words will ; one will. Hear me out, I a&f. 
La Rou. Why should I hear you out? 
, De Tor. For your oi 

La Rou. For my own sake I What, lest I scumbli 
agmn 
jOn your old toBsdnD;-tbrk ? Dont c< 
De Tor. My sword is at a woman's leet ; lay youn 

lother's. 

La Rou. Out with your riddle then ; 

t is't? I'll hoar, She lov'd you, and then 

laagh'd at you, 
. au both laugh'd at me. Is that it ? 
,. ' A Tar. No. 

jShe neither laugh'd at me, nor tov'd me erer. 
%nd though you hardly menV. \o\it\.A4\v, 
(i/ier tbia wi/llil tempest of joat -wmia. 
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Yet for a penance which I owe, and pitying 
Wounds which my own heart aches with, near now 

this; — 
Youy vain or modest, Captain De la BovuBe, 
As you stand there, looking not very wise, 
You were the reason why my suit was nought. 

La Rou. Nonsense — you laugh — ^you dream it — 
you don't say it ; 
You wouldn't swear it— can't be sure of it. 

De Tor, I say it, swear it, and am snre of it 
For she, as only such a heart as hers. 
Brave with all goodness and true self-respect, 
Could own it, did ; though never till this ooor 
Knew I the name of — 

La Rou. The prodigious fool, 

Fop, dolt, and horrible brute-beast she honoiu^d. 
Oh, my dear friend 1 {He runt and emtraem hm. 

But, having lov'd her once, 
How could you cease to love her ? 

De Tor, How could yon? 

Well, well, vou didn't cease ; but the truth is, 
I did but think I lov'd ; you know what that is; 
And so, at last, we both of us love only 
Where only we lov'd ever. 

Im Rou. Hear him ! hear him 1 

Hear him, oh all ye gods of love and wonder, 
Who thus have brought together and perplex'd 
Four souls that ought to speed as merrily 
As people in quartettes, or in a dance. 
Oh, but they will — they must. The Countess loves 

you 
Better than ever. — She can't help it, man. 
(Aside.) She shall, somehow or other, if I cry 
Fire for't, and make her hear me at the window. 
(Aloud.) That risking of one's blood in woman's 

cause 
Loaves a warm light in their sweet cosy souls 
7b read their sighs by these fine, co\d,*^T\n^ even- 
inrrs. 
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Tte Tor. Nothing has shomi it leaking of ot 



Ron. Ah, she may Bi , 

De Tor. Conceive me rightly, 

le hoa renouDued me, Captain De la RouasB, 

Solemnlv, and forever. I have reasons, 
Which I will tell you when we meet again. 
Why I muat not contest this her free jtidgmenC ; 
Theretbre I quit at ones both Franco ana her. 

La Rou. And love ? 

De Tor. And love ? Oh, no. Lo 

goM with me, 
'Bearing die doutile bnrtben of the thoughia 
itlmt ibll ktve her, and all the thoughts, now dead, 
With whioh she onoe lov'd me. 

La Rou. (asu/e.) And this, forsooth, 

TttU mj precions work ! — Oh, I sha'n't bear il, 
Whatever he may do. The double burden 
Oflum and loe is a little too mnuh for me, 
And I shall laj it withonC further ceremony 
At her own door; — tell some Infernal lie. 
And briog her back to him. What shall it be ? 

IPitcing ahuut nnd striimg hii fireheat 
■O haste, O niriit!— wits — wita — (aloud.) When d 

Tor. Besides, I did her wrong. You see thj 
letter, 
,Atid have been wond'riii^ at this dreae of mine. 
iThev mean, that I have join'd the troops (br Flan-^ 

And that I march with them at dawn. The lelt«| 
■" ftiarewel), which the gooil people here 
'SI give her when I'm gone. 
La Una. Shall I ipve it liwt' 

[Snolelriiig the l«H«r oul of "^^ *— " 
(jvluruing ir)\ Iteg -jwot ^ 
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lAtide) No. l»— thafs it^Vinevard— fobwrf.fl 
What now? "• .1 

To-night? to-rlttj'? a 

De Tor. Burelj-. The morning-iri 
call me, 

BlonniiK in goU. Tbs tt 
La Rati, (prtparmg U> 
DeTor. __„ 

For s good boor, ind Oen but fa II7 flnJIJIIf' 
Ln Jtou. (nuNtfiaKiv.) Good-bni'i "t* 
VeTor. ItaVM^ 

LaRou. ' -Mii^ni, 

De Tor. NatM MJ 'iapi tf 

1 iwear to yoa — - , : -* ;tiJ luff 

ni follow Ton toTfandwi, ad ^JTriiiiairai 

But there'! « debt I bava to aagr » mot'"'" •" 
Whom, if I dont hm inttonw— '.'i jti mOM 

The porler'a ba^ Wfatt im a>TMrn4i*"*kat. 
Rem? • ''-"i-firT 

La Rtm. Hadil Ift oU right The 'doft.'^ 

balfofleep, .""-a 

When he iunMed apon hATiiw hfi huAbfttM')'^ 

And I'm so late ni owe him fer the piMUF. "J 

StAV where you are. ■ ■' •''- 

lie Tor. No, no; Plllrt yowoOt i' 



ScKKB IIL— j1 <JraiaiiiH>(itnt, wiA Maz-KfUt <« A< iMi, 
ntarln barM ouL IKc Conarau and LouiML.Uk «• 
(MRtRil drettet, art diKawrtd^ cvHcrmv <m iwtrri- 

Counieii [lighing'). SnppoBe we diaaga tut 

theme. 
Louise. With all my beart. 

What think you of tlieae&owBn,aia!i\bambuii'd 
For the poor widow ? 



They are beautifiil ; 
is the whole trail. 'Tis Hke sweet thoughts, 
vine and clinging lo a bed of 90 
'nam. That was my &Dcy. Floweracannotbut 

T ieem suvh pare good nature on Che part 
Nature's self. 
f, Counlem. Even wh(!ti poisonoas ? 

I Louite. Tes, when we come tii know them ; tor 

the poison 

I, itaelf. medicine Ibr some great need. [does ; 

Counleas. You make me feel as njaurnful uiusiu 
I meui, as if no beauty could exist 
But for some mourning; some dark ground to set 
Tbe diamonde of delight in. By tbe iray, 
Have you observ'd that there's a sort of talk 
Id muidc ; somediio^ that appears h 



FonCive atEument, a 

iMuise. Ot'ten. De Torcy used to love an air 
I played on the apiunet, that seemed M question, 
Answer, and question, and so run the round 
Of some sweet logic ; every link of it 
Being so drawn from, so deduc'd, from t'other, 
That at the close you felt as mueh conrine'd 
Of some fine tnitb, althoajih yon knew not what, 
As though an angel hnd been uUking it 
_JTwas cull'd the Lover's Plea, and came from 

% Countesa. I've hearri De I'Orme play it upon the 
it why bring bai'k De Torcy ? [fluta. — 

Couue. Why De rOrme ? 

Wfhtmtett. See what the candles tell ua. We sit 





Couniem. • . . / Sp liwi iHD 1 

After the Sister^B fi»hkm ! ';: r .)\ ni <.>Hvr hn/i 

Zouise. Should I g|i^%H n.\. 

Couniesn. I vonldn't Mm fon far<«mM9AMV 
But people mmt be told that fcn mi^^.-y-ln ndT 
To cast your feathers and taba iieafe'inlbfiaft;'lii'// 
Else bird-calls may grow dangeronib -^ -ii >^ *ftijrl 

.^itor a Serwmi /i2iiN00tfly La BatTSapb '.^ 
Servant, Mririim^ tlin itrniiflost gnntliwliaiii If fi 
La Rou. Bt noainaMd'r 

These ladies know me Tery welL — Oh O&uaitm^. 
Oh Mademoiselle -La Motte, ezqiuBita frio M to ,-*- 
Admirable, amiable, adorable women, = • '<.• NiiA 
Be pleased to utter not a syllable, - ^CTi^HT 

Till you have heard me speak. Not for luyMtf pT 
I'm nobody; or rather, Iin a raseal, V't 
Jack-pudding, fool, and ibp; but ftr a gaaidflniBU 
Worthy your pity and yonr instant help. : • M 
My only merit is that he has pardon'dme;: 
And this emboldens me to ask, not oolj .' -.^^ I 
Pardon from you, which, with eternal shama, - 
And infinite self-abasement, on my k nees ' ..' •)'■ 
Though I don't kneel— horrible haste not IMt^ 

me — ' ' ■ ■■ ' 

I do, desperately, ask, — but faith, belief, 
E'en in La Bousse's words, when I inform yon 
That if you don't assist, — ^I mean yoti, noiadai 
(to the Countess,) 
This poor unfortunate gentleman, this instant, 
With your good word, your testimony, knowledge 
Of his good name, and who in fact, he is — 
That being the question with the magistrate — 
I wouldn't give a rush for his existence 
A fortnight longer. (Aside,) Thaf s the grayest He 

/ ever utter'd ; out tnese wQft\3bi^ «w]&a 

Will make us do it \ 



P Counfm. Wliatisallfliis, sir? 

' And who 19 it you speak of 'i 

La Eou. The Chevalier- 

Noble De Torcy ; who has had, it seems, 
The misery to oSend you ; whi<^h lie mourus, 
With aueh a desperate sorrow, that he willingly 
Sufiers thesie people to confound him, madaui, 
Widi a wild fool, B cousin, who has slain 
A rival shamefully — committed murder : — 
Murder ;— and ao here's the Chevalier, madam, 
Lock'd in his room with twenty men about him, 
All watching him with. their infernal eyes 
To Bee he does not kill himself. I left him 
HanduulT'd and manacled — Oh, Ma'm'selle La 

Motte!— 
And owning, with a kind of savage joy, 
That he poaaesa'd not In the whole nle town, — 
Town, mind — not country — that's a different mal> 



La Bun. What, the man 

He had some money of, for something? He, 
Heav'n bless yon, is the very man that's gone. 
And left him thus to settle (or them both, 

^Counlem (_aMde to Lowe). Good heavens! the 
ha Sou. (aside.) That's well guessed, 

however. 
[ACt/ud.) And the worst is (for I am bound to 

He would not let me come to speak to you ; 

At least, he utterly forbade it; told me, 

That he should die with shame, and hat« and loathe 



k^lot 



loves j|ou so, but thinks yon so aXiONe 
hte mistake and present nuser^'. 






So that imlew yq» dp a^h g agtjiwJqgH- 
To y oar own self^ Ihiuvvih flood nr kint 
M7 fiiUj Witt kiTe ihiii Ua. Ob»«tdpgpfV ^a 
Countess (aside io Limm). What llwil jbut 

k't ponible to tUnk, : .-i> i/n t8 

Twixt doaMB of Ml^ and tbe itiim look oftratik I 
OmnteM (to La Ramsey OoaUa^ \ Hodf^fld 
couldn't flome wxdihaalj ^ • vH i' 

Be sent to me ? ..o^vT 

LaRou, Yes, wlMn too lite. Taoanaliir/ 
May see the ehaige made oiit» tbe pnonar gmi^>! 
And — • I.' rf tuff 

Countess. Monej, ar— IamaAam'd,bnfcinii)i iiT 
Za iSofi. Might have done mne h B iij \ y ia»> /, 
bribes — poor CSieTalierl . :-»;*4t 1 

How he Unshed up to the e^ when iBbBfVwmA 
hinted — ..• 'icM 

Then sigh'd, and Tow'd, and I believe hiaa too^ - -.A 
He womdn't have given a fraao to aava hii §Hagi A 
To twenty deaths. But pardon me ; — ^Tlma» imSm^ 
Time's every thing ; and though while I staj bnej 
I cannot be quite wretched, jret, alas 1 •'r. 

I must go back alone, if you won't trust meu 
Nay, as to that, don't trust me. Let yoor lorvania 
Come with us, every one of them, all arm'd, 
And cut me into pieces at his door, '^^ 

If you don't settle it all in twen^ seconds, 
And so return. (Countess and Louise amjhrJ) Let 

them but come together 
And — (aloud, and bowing to the Countess, as if 
taking his leave,) lour unhappy servaalt. 
Countess. Stay : we'll go, sii^/ 

Bid, if you please, my servants get the carriage, 
And we'll attend you. 
LaRou, Will you? Then by all 

[Hxeunt the Uidiei, 

The hopes I raise, wbat iC my own i^xAd ^Ul 



EIT-I OB, HOW V 

E -rn 
s Toreg (dosing Ike book). I cannot d 
Every page I read, 
re to reid sgain ; and tlieo. for nothing. 
Dge, that the eyes and mind, whiuh ne^ must 

In concert, should in very concert pai 

The eyee retaining mind enough to ki 

Each word they lake into their 

While yet tha mind, which is tli- 

Not only knows not what it Mils the eyes. 

But is absorbed and absent, far away. 

In tJiought as foreign to the page it reads 

As tonguea unknown, or starlight to broad day. 

I read of arniieg, and I think of her ; 

I TOsd of foreign plains, of trenches, ramparts, 

Marches and countermai'ches, watching fires. 

And mornings openinn; upon endless hosts, 

And all tbe while am m a little room. 

Gazing on her exalted angry face, 

And hating my own soul for wounding hers. 

Speed, speed, mad, foolish hours, and let nu 

feel 
Ths buBtKng of the world once more abou 

Wkking into the crowd and conunon lot. 
r ^A raatenl fcwrimjj, at iriicli Dk Tobcy rissi, ii heard o 
I ' Ae Mrerl-thiir. JTie room-door ii Ihfti throum opHi. an 
tBter OitGovHTnas aad lAiuiax, /albmied iy I^Roueei 
Wlka rnirm IB lAe back of the actnt. 
r.ffhst more than heavenly vision, — for 'tis earth's 
KUasE blessed spectacle to earthly e^ea, — 
P.COmcii for it cannot come ungraciously — 
KHo raise and to forgive a mourning soul 1 

~Tht CuUMTESS lookt vagutis abmU lie room, Aen al T>\ 
^ ToROr, Am at Louise, 

s it you thus ? What nnist'A Ao'wV&vnw.''. 
' ion too, worthy the &riV, 



128 lovers' amazements; [alvio. 

Is with it, doubling both my shame and Joy, 
Because she knows all truly and with kindness. 
What is the matter, that my love stands thns, 
Gazing and dumb V 

Louise, Conceive us rightly, sir ; 

We have been lured here on a false pretence, 
And she's in doubt whether yourself are true. 
Be Tor. What false pretence ? True I Then 

am I wrong'd 
In turn, and do delightedly forgive her. 
And must be twice believ'd ; for I'm as true 
As hurts in hopeless wounds, or balm in bliss. 
No ? — Nothing then ? No meaning ? — Chance I 

"Pretence!" 
What's the pretence? Where was it? When? 

Whose making ? 
Oh God 1 was it this fool's ? this drunkard's ? Tell 

me — 

[Looking at La Boubse. 

La Rou. (pointing to the table,) That letter 

there, I trust — 
De Tor, (furiously^ and as if going to strike 

him,) Leave it alone. 
Countess (loudly). Touch him not. 
De Tor. Never. — Never, while you forbid me ; 
Never, because you have forbidden me. 
But is it true ? Did he ? Did the disastrous 

And despicable Stay. — There is a remedy — 

Mademoiselle La Motte, be pleas'd to open 
The door beside you ; for my hands — 

[Louise opens the door. 

The joy 
That came 1 know not how, or why, unwillingly, 
Is free to go. No hand, no voice, no breath 
Shall come 'twixt her and world-wide liberty. 

[TTie Countess and Louisk, the latter with a curtsey, go 
out. La I^ousse, in a desperate manner^ comes a HttU 
ywwatxL 
Not a word, fellow. DotvW. w^tv. \>oTJ\.^wi 



So low, as to vex one that eannot fell you. 
Don't look At him. You have do right to look 
Upon the tears and anguish of s man. 

I He iwept iifcnWy, tnUfi hit /aee hiiMfn in hit Aatui. _ 
door Batllv opeua at the ftaci 0/ Hie ifngt. Ike Cochtiess I 
otulLuviaB reBttlur; and At hmieT, lietding Oit le"-' ■-- ' 
one luiad, comet up behind Os roitcr, nnd tajit Ai 



J, La 



Ic 



1 believe yoa meant 



a Rouase. 
t ill, bat this ouw miaery- 
I Countess. De Torcy I 

. De Tar. {atarling round.) Who it '' '' 
my MOMS leaving me, 



? Are 



wUen (alto Aa« opened Aer arms'). With all 
bar heart. 

ntjl refpturttaly embrace. Db Tohct Men h'lta lie j 
MnA 0/' LuuiSE, ntuj opitu bit armt lo LA BoUsbB. 
Ijt Ron. {asidfi and cojniny out of Iheni') I 
done it though. 

k« Coc?rrEB3 ihaket hands Jctth La Bousbe, aiid I 
ad 1)B ToRCT loait lii the bark 4^ Uie Magt c 
ip. La Ikiusiie goii lo embract Louise, uhieh I 
acJiaei ,' but ihalet hrmdi 'Hilh Aim. 

Couldn't you unitate 
ffenecous friend, and he, and make al 
nappy ? 
_ se, dear Louiae; tliink ol'old times; condder 
HoH I have risked tbe loss e'en of younolf. 
Partly for frieadship'B sake, but moat for love's ; 
Afi. ta oonvince you how in very falsehood 
!uttth had the worship still of poor De I'Onne. 
— " — s, let me seize this moment of all momenta, 
' y friends who love and honour you. 
iipcak. Do, do. Hear me hut speak. 
I Zonae. Do you not speak ? Well, sir, speak 

I, and briefly. 
fLaRou. Dearest Louise— WcWi-wsJii-^ili^^d.-^ 
mile La Motto — 




i 



1 



Come — P»e been foolieh, ignorant, undeserving; 
Worjlir your laughter, painful to my own " 
Bnt M Pve lov'd you ever, and you only. 
If I have lov'd at aU, and as I now— 

Loiiitt ( pointing to (Ae Jloor). St&y~^£ben' 

La ^ ii^W^ ' 

^^^- ... X ■* PwiS 

mg to jnd U vp.) 
b't youra ? 

La Btiu. Vve done. . . ,,, ^ 

XoiitM (luide). liie taan an vi^ (7W. 

La Bou. Be yet M kiiid, m vImb gqr.jB^^p^ 
retam, ■liil'W 

Not to expoM me to die ihow of Stilim; ' 
Not quite at once, nor wiAoot Nme regre^ ,,^ ■, 
1^ uie last apart ofTani^ irittiB iM>„, / 
Tread it oat gently. , ,|,,,„nU 

Louite. Fear not duir ntntaJ,. " 

Take for my answer, this. (Jfib gtMmSm tiar 

iand.) , ,. ,i,;ji 

Xo Aou. , Yonr hand t . . \ 

Loiiue. MtmIT- 

The Countess ipoke tar yon; .ycmr fiienwip 

Your teara, youraelf bare qioken ; and Loois^. 
I do believe yon love me. 

La Roa. ThatBayiall. 

I thought I was undone, and Tm in heaven. 
You're my good apirit 

Louite. Oh^and you were mine. 

Yea ; when you lov'd me first, J teat'd your mirth 
With fond self-reference and foolish tears, 
Because you vere no graver. 'Twas a vani^ 
Wanting rebuke on my ^de ; and you save it me. 

La Rou. I was a stapid foot, and yoti're ui 

Oouatess (returning loilh De Tnrc^'). What's 
tfiat? 



LoaUe. Oh, iiodiiug. Onlv I'm an kagel. " 

De Tor. So you are — both ; — and heaven'H a ' 

lodging-house. 
Coaiitesi. Oh, but take care we're not avenging 

angelB. 
Louise Xaside). Excelleut, that- {Atoiiil.) The , 
Captain Ue La Koiisse 
Fermita me to uiiit<! bin fate with mine. 
Dear Cnitnleas Montalaif. My caplor, madan 

GiU"to» (iri affecled surprise). Caplorf 
Rausse! why that's my friend De I'Dmif. 
1 know him well, a writer of epistles, 
Which must be trumpeted on piun of death. 

iTSe gentlmuK mate atifiu ufrvXrerriing «_. 
to the Coxmle$s icillt pretended ragijS 
You have no right to use a captsun thus, * 
Honour him as you may. 

Caltnleis (fo Louise in Me name tiianrif 
shaU you loiw him. 
Kind as yon are. 
Lotune (^_/uriou*ly). We'll all be happy. 



diaiUes* (luilh tht tame fary). 
All. Ah! ha! ha 1 



Cuuiilexi. But not the less adore sincerity. 







ABRAHAM A ND TH E WSBMfWtOia^ihK 

SBIFPEBL - .; .vV^ 

A DBAKATIO PABABLB. 



■Il- 



Fin 




Abbaham and a FmaMUM TuM^rmuMM^ • #| i» H i r 
skipper, are MtUng awkiU qfitr mtfper, • -f/ 

Fire- Worshipper, (and^.) "WlmXhamlfdH^dt 
done, that by ooffreet " •'''•' 

Mine host hath chaoged Us giMoaa oonlmiteiM 
Until he stareth on mey aa in wrath I :.:.■/-. 

Have I 'twist walce and deep, loit Unwise lore ? 
Or sit I thus too long, and he himielf ■ '- v 
Would fain be rie^ouig ? I willspedc toAat^ 'A 
(Aloud,) Impute it, O my great and granooakk^ 
Unto mj feeble fledi, and not my fettj, :->'>. 
If mine old eyelids droop agunat dwv iriM^ ' ' >' 
And I become as one that luith no SBue "^ 

Ev'n to the milk and honey of thy wordi^*— 
With my lord's leaye, and mB good s ar f an>' >iihdp»- 
My limbs would creep to bed. 
Abraham, (angrily quitting his seat) In tibia 
tent, never. 
Thou art a thankless and an impious man. 

Fire-W. (rising in astonishment.) A thanklesi 
and an impious man 1 Oh, sir, 
My thanks have all but worshipped thee. 

Abraham, And whom 

Forgotten ? like the fawning dog I feed. 
From the foot- washing to the meal, and now 
To this thy cramm'd and dog-like wish for bed, 
I've noted thee ; and never hast thou breath'd 
One syllable of "prayer, or praise, or thanks. 
To the great God who made and feedeth alL 
J*Vre- TV. Oh, sir, the God 1 wowVo^ S& VJda Yyc^ 
^be god of gods ; and seevnn^ Ysmh Tiofe\sfeT^ 



n any symbol, or on an 
failed till he bL:ss'd mi 
Bitiing in heaven. 
Abraham. 
Kftnd dare'at thou atill t 
tent? 

Forth with thee, wreKh : for he that made thy gud, 
And all thy tribe, and all the host of heaten. 
The invisible and only dreadful God, 
Will speak to thee this night, out in the atorm. 
And tiy thee in thy foolidi god, the fire, 
Which with his fingers he makeij lightnings of. 
Hark to the rising of bis robea, the winde. 
And get thee forth, and wait him, 

[A i-fntnit ilona u heard rid 
Whatl imhoDB 
ight like this I me, poor old man, 
hundred years oi' age t 
. Alirahiun. purging him nawiy.) Not reverencing 
The God of ages, thou revolt«Ht n 
Fire~W. Thou ha 
gray hairs, 
Hauselesa, and QuS'd by sueb a atomi ai 

Abrakani. God is thy father, and thou own'st not 

Fire- W. 1 have a wife, as aged as myself, 
And if she learn toy death, she'll not survive it, 
Ko, not a day ; she ia so used to me ; 
So propp'd up by her other feeble self. 
I pray thee, strike us not both down. 

Abra/uun. (tlUl urging Aim.') God made 

Husband and wife, and must oe own'd of them. 
Else he must needs disown them. 

Fire- W. We have oMldren , 

One of them, sir, a daughter, who, next wi 
Will all day long be going in awl out, 
Tpon the watch for ma; she loo, it viUe, 

id will be soon a mother. SpUire, O «¥se*.''«is=** 
a gooil creature, aini ncA sfctou^- 



Thi 



t a father: — think of his 
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Abraham, Mine ears. 

Are deaf to all things but thy blasphemy, 
And to the coming of the Lord and Grod, 
Who will this night condemn thee. 

[Abraham pushes him out ; and remains aloney speaking. 

For if ever 
Grod came at night-time forth upon the worid, 
'Tis now this instant Hark to the huge winds. 
The cataracts of hail, and rocky thunder, 
Splitting like quarries of the stony clouds, 
Beneath the touching of the foot of Grod. 
That was Grod's speaking in the heavens, — ^that last 
And inward utterance coming by itself. 
What is it shaketh thus thy servant Lord, 
Making him fear, that in some loud rebuke 
To this idolator, whom thou abhorrest, 
Terror will slay himself? Lo, the earth quakes 
Beneath my feet, and Grod is surely here. 

[A dead silence ; and (hen a sHU small vou e. 

The Voice. Abraham 1 

Abraham. Where art thou, Lord? and who is 
it that speaks 
So sweetly in mine ear, to bid me turn 
And dare to face thy presence ? 

The Voice. Who but He 

Whose mightiest utterance thou hast yet to learn ? 
I was not m the whirlwind, Abraham ; 
I was not in the thunder, or the earthquake ; 
But I am in the still small voice. 
Where is the stranger whom thou tookest in ? 
Abraham. Lord, he denied thee, and I drove him 

forth. 
The Voice. Then didst thou do what Grod him- 
self forbore. 
Have I, although he did deny me, borne 
With his injuriousness these hundred years. 
And couldst thou not endure him one sole night. 
And auch a sight as this ? 
Abrahccm. l«OTd\ \>aavft ««fl3J\^ 
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And ndll go forth, and if he be not dead, 
Will call him back, and tell him of thj mercies 
Both to himself, and me. 

The Voice. Behold, and learn ! 

[ The Voice retires ichUe it is meaking ; and a fold of 
the tent is turned hack, disclosing ike Fire- Wor- 
shipper, v^ is calmly sleeping^ with his head on 
Ae bach of a house4amb. 

Abraham. O loving God! the lamb itself 's his 
pillow. 
And on his forehead is a balmy dew, 
And in his sleep he smileth. I, meantime, 
Poor and proud fool, with my presumptuous hands, 
Not Grod's, was dealing judgments on his head. 
Which God himself had crsulled !-A)h, methinks 
There's more in this than prophet yet hath known, 
And Faith, some day, will all in Love be shown. 



NARRATIVE POEMS/ 



DEDICATION 



TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DBVOmHimE, K.O. 

ETC. ETC 

A name synonymons with taste and beneficence; tie 

{>rincelie8t represehtative of an ever princely house; the 
andlord beloved of his tenants, both in Eng^d and in 
Ireland; the friend of honest adversity, not withstandinff 
differences of opinion ; the discemer and raiser of ment 
in humble station ; the adomer of his country with beMi' 
tiful .gardens, and with the far-fetched botany of other 
climates ; one, of whom it may be said, without poetical 
exaggeration, and even without metaphor, that his fbot- 
steps may be traced in flowers, and that he has made th» 
houses of the poor to smile; — these productions of an 
imperfect but zealous pen, which aspires to assist in dif- 
fusing a love of the graces and generosities that sweeten 
and exalt humanity, are inscribed, with every sentiment 
of gratitude, by his 6race*s 

Most obliged, and most affectionate 
Humble servant, 

Leigh Hunt. 



THE FEAST OF THE POETS. 

ToTHER day, as Apollo sat pitching his darts 
Through the clouds of Noveniber by fits and by 

starts, 
lie began to consider how long it had been, 
Since the bards of* Old England a aft«B\OTv>MA^fc\!L. 
''I think/' said the God, recoWecWivg,, ^^adiV^veiv 



tubeam, as 1 may my pen,) 



Be fell r.i*i<ldlJiig 
I « I tUinlt— let me , , . 

As \oag am now aa that BuckiD-rbam there : ^ 
And yet I iain't see why I've bceu so remiss, 
Unless it may be — and it certainly is, 
That unve Dryden's line Terses, and lUilloii'a 

[ have &lriy been sick of their sing-song and 

B There was CoUins, 'tia true, had a good deal to 
say; 
It the dog had no induatry, — neither had Gray: 
■ Aud Thomson, though dear to my heart, was taoi 
I Uorid 

|To make the world see that tlieir own taste w 

_ /ar aioce Pope, my pet bard of Ae t«wn, 

maet a tune with his verses, half np and half down,. 

V^ntere has been Eucb a doling and samenesa — bf 

I soon have gone down bi see Kemble in love^ 
I However, of laie, bm they've rous'd them am 
I VO e'en go and give them a lesson or two. 
|And as nolhing'ij done (here nowadays vrithoat 

. eating, 

ftSee what kind of set I ean muster worth treating."' 
wSo sayii^, the God bade his horses walk fbr'ard, 
f And, leaving them, took a long dive Ui the nor'uil; 
ir Gordou^ he made ; and as Gods who drop b 



And here 1 could tell, were I given to spin 
Sow all the town shook, as Che godhead came 
^ow bright look'd the poets, and brisk blew the 
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But fancies like these, tfaough Fve storet to sappier 

me, 
I'd better keep back for a poem Pye by me, 
And merely observe that toe girls looked divine, 
And the old folks in-doors exdaim'd ^* Bless us, 

how fine ! " 

If you'd fancy, however, what Phcebus might be, 
Imao^ne a shape above mortal degree. 
His limbs the perfection of elegant strength, — 
A fine flowins; roundness inclinmg to lenffl^ — 
A presence that spoke, — an expansion of chest, 
(For the Grod, you'll observe, like his stataes was 

drest,") 
His throat Hkc a pillar for smoothness and grace, 
His curls in a cluster, — and then such a face. 
As mark'd him at once the true offspring of Jove, 
The brow all of wisdom, and lips all of love ; 
For though he was blooming, and oval of cheek. 
And youth down his shoulders went smoothing and 

sleek, 
Yet his look with the reach of past ages was wise. 
And the soul of eternity thought through his eyes. 

I wouldn't say more, lest my climax should 

lose ; — 
Yet now I have mention'd those lamps of the 

Muse, 
I can't but observe what a splendour they shed. 
When a thought more than common came into his 

head: 
Then they leap'd in their frankness, deliciously 

bright, 
And shot round about them an arrowy light ; 
And if, as he shook back his hair in its cluster, 
A curl fell athwart them and darken'd their lustre, 
A sprinkle of sold through the duskiness came. 
Like the sun through a tree, ^Yven V^'* ^^Joja^Sa. 
flame. 



KTHE PEAei' oir rut POETS. 1 

EThe God tlieii no sogoer had token a chair, 
od ruag for tbe landlord to order the fare, 
Than he heard a Btraiige noise aod a knock from 

without, — 
Aod scraping and bowing, came in such a rout I 
Tber« were all the worst play-wrighta from Uibdin 

H^ to Terr}-, 

^BUl ^inmng, as who shouM say, " Sha'n't we be 

^^■^ merry '! " 

^^nith men of light uomedy liunb'Hne like bears up, 

^^^nd men of deep tragedy patting (Iieir hairs up. 
The God, for an instant, aat fii'd ss a stone, 
TtU reoov'ring, he said, in a good-natur'd tone, 
" Oh, the waiters, I see ; — ah, it's ali very well, — 
Only one c^ you'll do, just to answer the belL" 
But lord 1 IK) see all tlie great dramausts' faces ! 
They look'd at each other, and made such giimacSs ! 
Then turning about, left the room in vexation. 

" And Cotman, they nay, fairly mutter'd " Dsmna- 

I The God fell a-laughing lo see his mistake, 
U Rtopp'd with a sigh for poor Comedy's soke; 
len gave mine host orders, who Viow'd to tlie floor, 
(nd had scarcely back'd out, and shut gently the 

n a hemuiiiig was heard, consequential and 

snapping, 
a «our little gentleman walk'd with a rap in : 
p bow'd, look'd abont him, seem'd cold, and ss 

isduid, "I'm surpri^'d that you'll visit this town :- 
i be sure, there are one or two of us who know 

IS tor tbe rest, they are all much below you. 
IHtt^nd, in gen'ral, the natives are grown, 
|hey really prefer Scotch reviews to tiM\i tr«w, 
• Uutl what with their taste, ftiew teSawnKPfc-is 
JtniT, 
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They Ifave sicken'd myielf and my fiiendi loDg 

enough." 
** Yourself and your friends ! " cried tlie God in 

high glee ; 
*^ And pray, my frank visitor, who may yon be ? " 
''Who be?" cried the other; ""why z«aUy— this 

tone — 
William Gifford's a name, I think^ pretty well 

known I " 
'' Oh — now I remember," said Fhoshns ; — ^ ah 

true — 
The Anti-La Cruscan that writes the review : — 
The rod, though 'twas no such vast matter, that fell 
On that plague of the butterflies, — did very well ;• 
And there's something, which even distaste nuist 

resj>ect. 
In the self-taught example, that conqner'd ne^^t: 
But not to insist on the reconamendations 
Of modesty, wit, and a small stock of patience. 
My visit just now is to poets alone. 
And not to small critics, however well known." 
So saying he rang, to leave nothing in doubt, 
And the sour litue gentleman bless'd himself out. 

But glad look'd the God at the next who appeared, 
For 'twas Campbell, by Poland's pale blessing en- 

dear'd : 
And Montgom'ry was with him, a freeman as true, 
( Heav'ii loves the ideal, which practises too ;) 
And him follow'd Rogers, whose laurel-tree shows 
1'hicker leaves, and more sunny, the older it grows ; 
Rejoicing he came in the god-send of weather : 
Then Scott (for the famous ones all came together) ; 
His host overwhelm'd him with thanks for his 

novels ; 
Then Crabbe, asking questions concerning Greek 
boveh ; 
And Byroiif with eager indiffeTexvce *, «wSl Moore 
^Vith adniiringi glad eyes, that c^moAft«^\iv^\icfcr»»^ 



^ 
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Hpnd KoHbi, with joung tresses and thouglits, like 

V the god'a ; 

And Shelley, n sprite from his fartliest abodes; 
PiuebuB gave him conimissiDtiB Irom Marlowe and I 

" Plato ; 
And Ltmdor. whom two Latin poets sent bttv to, 
(CatulluB and Ovid) ; and Southey with looks 
Uke a man just awak'dfrom the dnith of his bocb; 
And Coleridge, Snn dreamer, with lutea in hu 

And WoraBworth.theprineeof thebardaof Mg time. 

" And now," said the God, — bnl he scarcely had . 

When bane went the door — you'd have thought it 

And in rush'd a mob with a scuffle and squeeze, 
Exclaiming, " What '. Wordsworth, and fellows ] 

like these I 

Nay then, we may all take our scatfi as we please 1 " i 
I ean't. if 1 would, tell you who they all were : 
But a whole ahool of fops and of pedants were (here, 
AU the heart and imparl men, and such as suppoae ' 
They write like the Virgils. and Popes, and Boileaus. 
The God sinil'd at first with a turn tow'rds the fire, 
And whisper'd " There, tell 'em they'd better 

But lord! this was only to set all their quills np ; 

The mgiies did but bustle ; and pulling their frills up, 
^BtOod fixing their faces, and stirr'd not an inch ; 
;3by. some took their snuff out,andjoin'dinapinch. 

Tlien wrath sciu'd Apollo ; and turning again. 
Ye rabble," he cned, " common-minded and vain, 

Whate'er he the feulls which true bards may commit, 
want of w- • 



(And 
^^esh 



And most of 'em lie in your own want of wit.) 
'" shall trj', wretched creatures, how wcU "jii t 

sueb only witness, auarctfAe -wVCa ics^^' 
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He Ndd rtod««^'pliM^MM'«MiM| ^ 
light, ; «K^q 

Wh»e £ locks vidlkkiFlMtf^ gibu'dWiltflilg'^^ 
And clouds, bamiiig inwora, rall'd xonnd on aaeh 

side, ' .n?j.rf*J rixtl 

To encircle his state as he stood in his< | fc M fc ; 
Till at last the ftdl Deifty^ pot on his iw^' "*( iiR'iT 
And burst on the siriit m ^ ^pmap cfiltiMkidVf 
Then a glorj beam'd roond, as of fisrt VcMllijv '^ ^T 
With the sound of deep qitois and mukkj^ ^jtfj^; 
And the &ces of bavds, tfbwing ftmk' tniinlkA 
akies, ^ ^ - ■ )' M-.-rtT 

Came thronging abool iMk iiilssrtaess^^'MtaM " 
And the Nme were all heardy aa A* iHbbMhr 

swell'd^ — *-*■''• • *-'*'' 

And the spheres, pealii^ in, ikit Idag-'MMttfe 

upheld, — ■ ; iti-.u nvjjil 

And all things abo^e, and benealliv aadl'Mllbfe/i''^ 
Seem'd a wortd of brig)it Tiwm, seiioitiitttiittMtB. 

That sight and that mosie nnghi 'iioe''VeMil4- 

tain'd, ' »'' 

But by those who in wonder^s great sehdollniil hoAk 

tnun'd; 
And even the bards who had grackrasnais Mndi^^ 
Af^er gazing awhile, bow'd them down^ to'.-dib 

ffround. 
What then could remain for diat feeble-ererikbiW? 
Through the door in an instant they rushVi and ttM^r 

flew; -n^ 

They rush'd, and they dash'd, and they scramMftd, 

and stumbled, 
And down the hall staircase distractedly tombkld,^. 
And never once thought which was head or^Khis 

feet, ■ *• 

And slid through the hall, and fell plump in ^t& 

street ■• ■ 

^ great was the panic that tmo^^ ^m\o'(fi^t^ * 
That of all who had come to be. feto^V^bAtSiiJiMt^ 




one ventui^d back, or would sta^' near (he 

Ireland declia'd, DOtHilhgtanding hia face. 

- But Pbccbus 00 sooner had gain'd hia good 

Than he put off his terrors, and rais'd up hisfrieDds, 
Who Btood for a moment entraoc'd to Behold 
Thi< slorles subside and the dim-rolling gold, 
And liflCea'd tii sounds, that with etstosy burning 
Seem'd djing far upward, like heaven returning. 
Then " Come," cried tbe God in lus elegant m^h, 
*- Let us make us a heavBD of onr own upon earth, 
And viiike irith the lipa, that we dip in our bowls. 
That divinest of music,— tongenial souls." 
So Baying, he led through the door in his 9tat«, 
Each bard as he follow'd him blceaing his fate ; 
Aad by some charm or other, as each took his chajr, 
There burst a most beautiful wreath in hia hair. 
I uan'l tell 'em all, but the groundtrork was bay, 
Aod Campbell, in his, hau some oak-leaves and 

And Forget-me-not, Rogers ; and Moore had a 

And Shellev. besides most magnificent pine, 

Had the plant which thy least touch. Humanity, 

Ajid Keals'a had forest-tree, basit, and rose ; 
And Soulhey some buds of the tall Eastern palm; 
And Coleridge mandragoras, mingled with balm; 
Aod Wordsworth, with all whit'li the field-walk 

The blossom that counts by ila hundreds of yean. 

Then ApuUo put his on, that sparkled with beuos, 

And rifh rose the feast as an epicure's dreams,— 

Sot epiuure cirie, or grossly inulin'd, 

^_ £ut such as a poet might dream ere ho ditv'd v 

Ki|or the God bad no sooner da^fcTmvtfi'Coa'fcKi'i. 

^^bma it toni'd lo whatever was tat^ a,w&^wt-. 
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The firii 8Bd Hie ierii §atf emi^'wM)^ 
On account of tlieir fineness, in flame fi^4ie mni 
The wines were aU nectar of ilJiJMliilririigfi'fc^* 
To which Mnskat was noddng, nor YiinnirLiBy'''' 
No, nor even Johaniusberg, sotd of* tiMMShiiie, • 
Nor Montepulciano, thon^^ King of aU mm,f ■'■ 
Then as for the frmii, yon micbfc garden^ 1ftg«i'^' 
Before YOU coold raise me snob apple»«Bd "ga f ai : 
And all on the taUe no aooner were a us m A, - •" ■ ^^ 
Than their eheeks niaart the God falwm« Iwitn^^ 

red. - " ^» -A 

'Twas magic, in short, and deKoionsness aU ; — , 
The rerj men-servants grew handwrne^Midtdft; 
To Telret-hnn^ iTory- the fundtiiffe tanfdf -^ . ' ■ -'^ ^ 
The service with opal and adamant hmnfd^' 
Each candlestick changed to a ^arof mM, **''^ ' 
While a bundle of beams todt Hie ]&ie# of tiw 

mould, =•' ^^'^ 

The decanters and passes pure diamond 'hieaoiet 



And the coi^screw ran sohdty found into 

In a word, so completely forestiall'd were the wisheti 

£'en harmony struck fnmi the noise of Ae diaheB. 

It can^t be suppos'd I should think of repeating 
The fancies that flow'd at tiiis lanreat meethig ;- 
I haven't the brains, and besides was not theire^; ■ 
But the wit may be easily guess'd by the chair. 

I must mention, however, that during the wine. 
Our four great old poets were toasted with nine. 
Then others with six or with three as it fitted. 
Nor were those who translate with a gusto, omitted. 
At this, Southey begging the deit3r's ear — 
" / know," interrupted Apollo, " 'tis Frere : "8 
And Scott put a word in, and begs'd to propose — 
" I'll drink him with pleasure," said Phoebus, " 'tis 
Rose." 9 

Then talking of lyrics, be caXL'd xrp«ii"^«w^. 
Who sung such a aong, that ibfty B\iOQX«A ^''^TtfJOT^V* 



Iaiii 



THE ITEAST o 

id the Go<I vas so plet 



I'd with his taste and his 



He obey'd the next call, anil gave one of hia own 
At whiuh you'd have thought, — ('twas eo idtchiog 

The gueat« had all tum'd into listening marble \ 
The wreaths oit their templea grew brighter of 

bloom, 
As tbe breath of the deity circled the roooi ; 
And llie wine in the glasses went lippUng iu rouniis, 
As if foUow'd and fanu'd by the sofV-winged Bounds. 

Thus ehatting and lining they sat till eleven. 
When Fbcebua shook hands, and departed for 
^^ heaven ; 

^^EFor poets," he said, " who would cherish their 
^^■|i powers, 
^^Ppid hop'd to be deathless) must keep to good 

So off he betook him the way that he came, 
And shot up the north tike an arrow of flame; 
For the Bear waa his inn ; and the comet, they My, 
Was his tandem in wEUting to fetch him away. 

le others then parted, all highly dolight«d; 
so ahall I be, when you find me invited. 
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FRUITS OF A parent's FALSEHOOD. 

CANTO I. 

Argument. — Giovanni MalaUsta, Lord of Rimini, hat won 
by his vivUri'ies the hand of the Princess trancesca, dauffk- 
ttr of the reigning Count of Ravenna ; and is eacpei ted, 
with a gorgeoM procession^ to come and marry her. She 
has never yet seen him. The procession airweSy and is 
described. 

*Tis mom, and never did a lovelier day 
Salute Ravenna from its leafy bay : 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at niffht, 
Have left a sparkling welcome for the nffht, 
And April, with his white hands wet witn flowers, 
Dazzles the bride-maids, looking from the towers : 
Green vineyards and fair orchzurds, far and near. 
Glitter with drops ; and heaven is sapphire clear, 
And the lark rings it, and the pine-trees glow. 
And odours from the citrons come and go. 
And all the landscape — earth, and sky, and sea — 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out 
openly. 

*Tis nature, full ot spirits, wak'd and lov*d. 
E'en sloth, to-day, ^^oes quick and unreprov*d ; 
For whore's the living soul, priest, minstrel, clown. 
Merchant, or lord, that speeds not to the town ? 
lIiMu^e happy faces, striking through the green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 
And tlie far ships, lifting their sails of white 
Like Joyful hands, come up with scattered light; 
Come ffleainintr up — true to tVve w\?^\\\V?at vivc^- — 
And chase thi}. whistling bm\e, dwOi amA \wVq xJwi. 
hay. 



And well may all the world come crowding there, 
If peace I'ctitruiQSi and prociusiuiia rare, 
And, to (-roifn all, a marriage in the spring 
Can act men's hearts and faneiex on the wing ; 
For, on this beauteous day, Ravenna's piido — 
The daughter of their prince — becomes a bride ; 
A bride to rausom an exhausted land ; 
And he, whose victories have obtain'd her hand. 
Has taken with the dawn — so flies report — 
^ nromis'd journey to the eicpecting court, 
With hasting pomp, and squires of high degree. 
The bold Giovanni, Lord of Rimini. 

The road, that way, is lined with anxious eyes. 
And false announcements and tresh laughters rise. 
The horseman hastens through the jeenug crowd. 
And finds no horse within the gates alioVd; 
And who shall tell the drive there, and the din ? 
The beUs, the drums, the crowds yet sqaeezing in. 
The shouts, from mere exuberance of delight, 
TTie mothers with their babes in sore affright, 
And armed bands making important way, 
Gallant and grave, the lords of holiday; 
Miustrels, and friars, and beggars many a one 
That pray, and roil their blind eyes in the sun, 
And all the buzzing throngs, that hang like bees 
On roofs, and walls, and tojjs of garden trees '! 
With tap'stries bright the windows overflow, 
By lovefv faces brought, that come and go, 
Till by tteir work the charmers take their seats. 
Themselves the sweetest pictures in the streets, 
In colours, by light awnings beautified ; 
Some re-adjusting tresses newly tied, 
Some turning a trim waJst, or o'er the flow 
in clolha hanging a hand of snow: 
d laughing some, and some serene, 

..h flowers, and alt mlV\ gwNMAa ^^ifs-, 

bd tnOBt in flattering taAk. irapBlCia^V^cff "«* 
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At length the approaching trumpets, with a start 
On the smooth wind, come dancinff to the heart ; 
The crowd are mute ; and, from the southern wall, 
A lordly blast gives welcome to the call. 
Then comes the crush ; and all who best can strive 
In shuffling struggle, towards the palace drive, 
Where, baSuster'd and broad, of marble fwr, 
Its portico commands the public square : 
For there Duke Guido is to hold his state. 
With his fair daughter, seated o'er the gate. 
But far too well the square has been supplied ; 
And, after a rude heave from side to siae, 
With angry faces turned and nothing gain'd. 
The order, first found easiest, is maintained. 
Leaving the pathways only for the crowd, 
The space within for the procession proud. 

For in this manner is the square set out : — 
The sides, path-deep, are crowded round about, 
And fac'd with guards, who keep the horse-way 

clear ; 
And, round a fountain in the midst, appear — 
Seated with knights and ladies, in discourse — 
Rare Tuscan wits and warbling troubadours, 
AVhom Guido (for he lov'd the Muse's race) 
Has set there to adorn his public place. 
The seats with boughs are shaded from above 
Of bays and roses, — trees of wit and love ; 
And in the midst, fresh whistling through the 

scene, 
The lightsome fountain starts from out the green, 
Clear and compact ; till, at its height o'errun, 
It shakes its loosening silver in the sun. 

There, with the wits and beauties, you may see, 
As in some nest of faery poetry, 
tSoine of the chiefs, the noblest in the land, — 
HugOf and Eorso of the LiberaV Haxv^V, 
And Gino, and Jiidolfo, and tW ^o^^x 






it4» 

__'jou3ter9, Ererani of the Sjlvan Tower; 
And FcILt the Fine Arm, and him who well 
Repaid the B!ai.*k-Band robbers, Lionel ; 
With more that have pluck'd buaj^la of Turk and 

Greet, 
And madt! the dose Veuetian lower his sails and 



There, too, in thiekest of the bright-eyed throng, 
lands a young faliier of Italian aong — 
■ny Cavalcauti, of a. knightly race ; 

The poet looks out in his nearest tee ; 

He with the pheasant's plume — there — beading 

Something he speakH around him with a bow, 
And all the listening looks, irith nods and flushea. 
Break round him into emile$ and grateful blushes. 

Another, start of trampets, with reply ; 
And o'er the gate a crimaon canopy 
Opens to right and left ila flowing shade. 
And Guido issues with the princely maid, 
And ^ta ;~the courders fall on ettner side ; 



But every look is fixed upon the bride. 

Who seems all thought at (irHt, and hardly beam 

The enormous about that springe as she appears ; 

Till, as she views the countless gaze below. 

And faces that with grateful homage glow, 

A borne to leave anif husband yet to see 

Are mix'd with thoughts of lofty charity: 

And hard it is, she ttunks, to have no will ; 

But not to bless these thousands, harder sdll. 

With that a keen and quivering sense of tears 

Scarce moves her sweet, proud lip, and disap- 

A Rmlle is underneath, and breaks away. 
nAnd round she looks anil bieaSlnea, aa 'V»eS. >»!*»» 

K the day. 
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What need I tell of dieeks, and lips, and eyes. 
The locks that fall, and bosom's balmy rise ? 
Beauty's whole soul is hers, though shadow'd still 
With anxious thought, and doubtful maiden will ; 
A lip for endless love, should all prove just ; 
An eye that can withdraw into as deep distrust 

While thus with earnest looks the people gaze. 
Another shout the neighboring quarters raise : 
The train are in the town, and gathering near 
With noise of cavalry, and trumpets clear, 
A princely music, unbedinn'd with drums ; 
The mighty brass seems openins as it conies : 
And now it fills, and now it shi&es the air, 
And now it bursts into the sounding square ; 
At which the crowd with such a shout rejmee. 
Each thinks he's deafen'd with his neighbour's 

voice. 
Then with a long-drawn breath the clangours die. 
The palace trumpets give a last reply, 
And clustering hoofs succeed, with stately stir 
Of snortings proud and clinking furniture, — 
The most majestic sound of human will : 
Nought else is heard sometime, the people are so 

still. 

First come the trumpeters, clad all in white, 
Except the breast, which wears a scutcheon bright. 
Hy four and four they ride, on horses gray ; 
And as they sit along their easy way. 
To the steed's motion yieldin«j as they go, 
Eaxrh ])lants his trum])et on his saddle-bow. 

The heralds next appear, in vests attirOd, 
Of stiffening gold with radiant colours fir'd ; 
And then the pursuivants who wait on these, 
All dressed in painted richness to the knees : 

Uacb rides a dappled Viorse, axvA \>vi«r% ^ %jQ\v\ld. 

Chartr'd with three heada uipou a ^oVXciv ^^\^>^ 




iks of squirifs come after, twelve 

With foiled pennons lif^d in iho sim, 
Which tell, as they look bai-'kwanl in the wind, 
The bearing of the knigbte that ride behind. 
Their horaea are deep bay ; and every squire 
His master's colour ahoirs in bis attire. 



The flower of Rimini. Apart they ride, 
Two in a rank, their falchions by their side. 
But otherwise unann'd, and clad io hues 
Such as their ladies had been pleaa'd (o ehuse, 
Bridal and gay, — orange, and pink, and white,- — 
A)l but the KarleC cloak for every knight; 
Which thrown apart, and han^ng loose behind, 
Beats on the horse, and ruffles in the wind. 
The horses, black and glossy every one, 
Suj^y a fiirther stately unison — 
A solemn conttancy of martial ihow ; 
Their findiy bil« keep wrangling as they go. 
The bridles red, and saddle-clotha of white, 
Match well the blackness ivith ila giosey light, 
While the rich boree-cloths, mantling half thi 
Bleed, 
iiAre aonut of them all thick with golden thread; 
Otben have spots, on grounds of diflTerent hue — 
As burning stars upon a cloth of blue; 
Or hcart's-ease purple with a velvet light. 
Eich trom the plary yellow, thickening bright; 

L Or fluwera in hi;aps, or eolonrs pure alone : 
» But all go gweepins back, and seem to dres« 
■ The Ibrward march with loitering elateliness. 
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Some watch the rider's looks as ihey go by, 
Their self-possess'd though pleas'd obrarrancy ; 
And some their skill admire, and careless heed, 
Or body curving to the rearing steed, 
Or patting hand that best persuades the check, 
Ana makes the quarrel up with a proud neck. 
Others arc bent upon the horses most, — 
llieir shape, their breed, the glor^ of their host : 
The small bright head, free nostrils, fetlocks clean, 
The branching veins ridging the glossy lean. 
The start and snatch, as if mey felt the comb. 
With mouths that fling about uie creamy foam. — 
The snorting turbulence, the nod, the champing. 
The shift, the tossing, and the fiery tramping. 

And now the Princess, pale and with fiz'd eye, 
Perceives the last of those precursors nigh. 
Each rank uncovering as they pass in state. 
Both to the courtly fountain and the gate ; . 
And then a second interval succeeds 
Of stately length, and then a troop of steeds 
l^lilk-white and azure-draped, Araoian bred. 
Each by a blooming boy Hghtsomely led. 
In every limb is seen their faultless race, 
A fire well-temper*d, and a free left grace : 
Slender their spotless shapes, and greet the sight 
With freshness after all those colours bright ; 
And as with easy pitch their steps they bear. 
Their yielding heads have half a loving air. 
These for a princely present are divin'd, 
And show the giver is not far behind. 

The talk increases now, and now advance, 
Space after space, with many -a sprightly prance. 
The pages of the court, in rows of three ; 
Of white and crimson in their livery. 
Space after space, and still the train appear ; 
A fervid whisper fills the genetaV eat — 
' Ab—yea^no 1 'tis not Yie, but '^ \)afc ^o^aasNa 



JO before him when Lis pomp reqiiireB." 
K And now Us huntamaa shows the IccneiiLna; trail), 
Now the Bquire-Rarver, and the oliamberiain ; 
And DOW his baaner t^omes, and no h his shiekl, 
Borne by the squire diat wmts him to the field ; 
And ^en an interval,— a lordly space ; — 
A pin-drop silence strikes o'er all the place. 
The Princess, Irom a distance, scarcely knows 
Which way to look ; her colour L-omea and goes, 
And. with an impulse like a piteous plea, 
She lays her hand upon her father's knee, 
Who looks upon her with a kbour'd antile, 
Ralheriug it up into his own the while, 
When some one's voice, as if it knew not how 
Tochetk itself, exclaims, "The Prince! now, now!' 
And on a milk-white courser, like the air, 
A gloriooa figure springs into (he muare: — 
Up, with a. burst of thundin-, iroes the shout, 



^ Never was nobler finish of hit sight, — 
n^waa like the coming of a shape of light ; 
And many a lovely gazer, with a start. 
Felt the quick pleasure smite across her heart 
The Princess, who at first could scarcely see, 
Though looking still that way from dignity, 
Gathere new courage as the praise goes round. 
And bends her eyes to learn what they have found. 
And see — his horse obeys the check unseen, 
And, with an ^r 'twixt ardent and serene, 
Letting a fall of curls about his brow. 
He takes, to alt, hia cap off with a bow. 
Then for onatber, and a deafening shout, 
rfi are wav'd, and flowers ci 




■ And, shaken by the noise, the reeling ^ic 

ftjBwee/M wj'lh a ffiddy whirt anwiua l\\c ^bm , 

"*■"' "'•■■■■■^5 their garmenta 6,ti4 ttusii Amito^'^imSi 
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With busy interchanj^ of wonder slows 
The crowd, and loves his brayerj as he soes; 
But on his shape the gentler si^t attencb, 
Moves as he passes, as he bends him bends, — 
Watches his air, his gesture, and his face, 
And thinks it never saw such manly grace, 
So fine are his bare throat, and curls of black, — 
So lightsomely dropt in, his lordly back, 
His thigh so fitted for the tilt or dance. 
So heaped with strength, and tum'd with elegance ; 
But, above all, so meaning in his look, 
As easy to be read as open bcok ; 
And such true gallantry the sex descries 
In the grave thanks within his cordial eyes. 
His haughty steed, who seems by turns to be 
Vex'd and made proud by that cool mastery, 
Shakes at his bit, and rolls his eyes with care. 
Reaching with stately step at the fine air ; 
And now and then, sideling his restless pace. 
Drops with his hinder legs, and shifts his place. 
And feels through all his frame a fien' thrill ; 
The princely rider on his back sits still. 
And looks where'er he likes, and sways him at his 
will. 

Surprise, relief, a joy scarce understood — 
Sometliing, in truth, of very gratitude, 
And fifty feelings undefined and new,. 
Dart through the bride, and flush her faded hue. 
" Could I but once," she thinks, " securely place 
A trust for the contents on such a case — 
On such a mind, now seemingly beheld — 
This chance of mine were hardly one compeird." 
And see ! the stranger looking with delight 
Towards the sweet fountain with its circle bright, 
And bending, as he looks, with frequent thanks, 
Beckonn a follower to him from the ranks, 
And loos'ningj as he speaks, ^Tom\\a\\^\.Vtfi\d^ 
A princely jewel with its claaVii oi ^^^-i 



Sends it, in tokeu he. bad lov'd blm long, 
To the young maater of lulian song. 
Tlie poet starts, and with a, lowly grace 
Ben<£ng his lifted eyes and blushing face, 
Looks aher his new friend, who acarcely gone 
In the wide tnrning, bowg, and pasaee on. 

This is snfficJQnt for the deslJn'd bride : 
She took an interest first, but now a pride ; 
And IB the Prince oomes riding to the place, 
Baring his head, and raising bia fine face. 
She meets hia full obeiaance with an eye 
Of Bulf-pBrmisnon and sweet gravi^' : 
He looks with touch'd respect, and gazea, and g 
Ijv. 



Aua^mswr.— TU Prince is diicottrtil mX Ut it 

Malaltilit, but hU brothtr Paulo, viom ht hat iml as liis 

proxy, fnmeisca, nti'srlAdea, ii pti'saadid Id In aSi- 

niiccd, aid gtiH Tcilh him to Rimini. Dttci-iption oflht 

• ' 'joanta), and of At Bavama Pine-Fort^. 

I p*8s the followers, and their closing slate 
The court was enter'cl by an outer gate : 
The Count and Princess had retir'd bctbre. 
In tiDie to greet hia cuest at the hall-door; 
Bnt something seem d amiss, and there ensued 
Deep talk unong the spreading mullitudo. 
Who stood in groups, or pac'd the measur'd street J 
Filling with earnest hum the noontide heat. 
Nor oeas'd the wonder, as the day increas'd. 
And brotagbt no symptoms of a bridal feast ; 
"■ ■ no tilt, no largess for the crowd. 



Silence wilhout, and secrecy Wi&nM-, 
I And aotbiag heard ty ViEleTun;^ 8.^ ^ii«^ -wifc*- ■ 
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But now and then a bustling through die halls, 
Or the dim organ rous'd at gathering inteirals. 

The truth was this : — The bridegroom had not 
• come, 
But sent his brother Paulo in his room. 
The former, said to have a handsome face, 
Though lame of foot, ("some victory's very 

grace ; " — 
So Guiao call'd it,) yet was stern and proud, 
Little gallant, and had a chilling cloud 
Hanging forever on his blunt address, 
Which he mistook for sovereign manliness ; — 
But more of this hereafter. Gruido knew 
The Prince's faults ; and he was conscious too, 
That sweet as was his daughter, and prepar'd 
To do her duty where appeal was barr'd. 
She had a sense of marriage, just and free, 
And where the lover wooed but ruggedly. 
Might pause, for aught he knew, ana fail to strike 
A chord her own sweet music so unlike. 
The old man, therefore, not unkind at heart, 
Yet fond, from habit, of intrigue and art. 
And little form'd for sentiments like these 
Which suem'd to him mere maiden niceties, 
(For lovers of the Muse, alas ! could then 
As well as now, be but half-loving men,) 
Had thought at once to gratify the pride. 
Of his stern neighbour, and secure the bride, 
By t(;lling him, that if, as he had heard. 
Busy he was just then, 'twas but a word. 
And he might send and wed her by a third ; 
Only the Count thus farther must presume. 
For both their sakes, that still a pnnce must come. 
The bride meantime was told, and not unmov'd. 
To look for one no sooner seen than lov'd ; 
And when Giovanni, struck with what he thought 
Mere proof how his triump\iaivt.\ia.nv\. ^^& wi\x!^\.^ 
Despatched the wish'd-for prmee, N^\io ^«& ^\s^\^ 




I 
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Noble as eye had seeo since earth began. 
The effect was perfect, and the future wife 
Caught in the elaborate snare — perhaps for life. 

One truth, however, craft was forc'd Co t«U, 
And chance, alas I supported it too well. 
She saw, when they were hous'd, in Guide's face 
A look of alupefied surprise take place ; 
Of anger next, of candour ia a while, 
And then 'Cwas told her with a beg^ng smile. 
That Pnace Giovanni, to his deep chagrin. 
Had been delaj'd by troubles unforeseen. 
But rather than delay his day of bliss, 
^his fair ruler took it not amiss,) 
Had seat hia brother Paulo in hia st«ad ; I 

" Who," said old Guido, with a nodding head, 
"May well be said to represent his brother, 
For whtn you see the one, you know the other." 

By this time Paulo join'd them where lliey stooj 
And BceW her in some uneasy mood, 
Chang'd the mere cold respects his brother sent j 
To such a strdn of cordial compliment, , 

And gave her thanks, in terms, and with a face, ' 
So filPi) with attribution of all grace,— , 

That air, in short, which sets you at your ease 
Without implying your perplexities, — 
That what with the surprise in every way, , 

The hurry of the time, the appointed day, , 

The very shame which now appear'd inereas'd 
Of begging leave to have her hand reloas'd— , 
And above all, those tones, and words, and lookf 
Which seem'd to realize the dreams of books. 
And help'd her genial faoey to conclude 
That fruit of such a stock must all be gonil. 
She knew no longer how she could oppose. 
Quick was the pbghted troth ; and at the close 

•¥» -^ turning mid the genexii'W^, 

Bweet lips, betwuLt a tosj \^x<&v- ^ 
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Two days and nights ensued. At length, a state 
Of trumpetB issued irom the palace gate, 
The banners of their brass with favours tied, 
And with a blast proclaimed the affianc'd bride. 
But not a word the people's silence broke. 
Till something of a gifl the herald spoke, 
And bringing the good coin by handfuls out, 
Scattered the ready harvest round about ; 
Then burst the mob into a jovial cry, 
And '* largess ! lar^ss ! ** claps against the sky, 
And bold Giovanni's name, the lord of Rimini. 

The rest, however, still were looking on. 
Sullen and mute, and scarce the noise was gone, 
When riding from the gate with banners reared. 
Again the gorgeous visitors appear'd. 
The Prince was in his place ; and in a car. 
Before him, glistening like a farewell star. 
Sate the dear lady with her brimming eyes. 
And off they set, through doubtful looks and cries , 
For some too shrewdly guess'd, and some were vex*d 
At the dull time, and some the whole perplex'd. 
And all great pity thought it to divide 
Two that seem'd made for bridegroom and for bride. 
Ev'n she, whose wits this strange abrupt event 
Had over-borne in pure astonishment, . 
Could scarce at times a wilder'd cry forbear 
At leaving her own home and native air ; 
Till passing now the limits of the town. 
And on the last few gazers looking down. 
She saw bv the road-side an aged thronof, 
Who wanting power to bustle with the strong, 
Had learnt their gracrious mistress was to go, 
And ijather'd there, an unconcerted show. 
Bending they stood, with their old foreheads bare, 
And the winds finj'er'd with their reverend hair. 
''-Farewell, farewell, my friends!** she would have 
cried, 
But in her throat the leapmg a*ic<itv\a viJv^^i, 



I 



■ But 
^_ And 

^H Ac 



And waving witlt her Ikand a, veJii adieu, 
She dropl her veil. auU in her grief withdrew. 
And let the kindly leara their own good coi: 

The morn was aweet, aa whaii they journey'i 
last;— 

The smoke Amn cott^e-topa ran bright and hat. 
And every tree in passing, one by one, 
Gleam'd out with twinkles of the golden sun ; 
For leaiy woa the road, with tall array, 
On eitlier side, of mulberry and bay. 
And distant snaichea of blue hills between ; 
And there the alder was with its bright green. 
And the broad chestnut, and the poplar's shoot. 
That like a feather wavca from head to foot. 
With everaud anon majeatie pines; 
And «tiU, from tree to tree, the early vines 
Hang garlanding the way in amber lines. 

I Nor Imig the Princess kept her from the view 
Of the dear scenes her happy childhood knew ; 
For sitting now, calm from the gush of tears, 
Witl) dreaming eye Gx'd down, and half-shut ears^ 
Hearing, yet hearina not, Ihe fervent sound 
Of hoofs thick reckoning and the wheel's mo 

A call ol' " slower," from the farther part 
Of the chef k'd riders, woke ber with a start. 
And looking up again, half sigh, half stare, 
She lifts her veil, and feels the freshening air. 

'Us down a bill they go, gentle indeed, 
And such as with a bud and playful speed 
Aootber time they would have scom'd to beet) ; 
But now they lake a lady down the hill. 
And feel tliey should consult her gentle will. 

Aarlaon with thicker sliadeaftifc VvTvea^i^V^*"'-'' 
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The noise of hoofs grows duller on the ear ; 

And quitting suddenly their gravelly toil, 

The wheels go spinning o'er a sandy soil. 

Here first the silence of the country seems 

To come about her with its listening dreams ; 

And full of anxious thoughts, half-n'eed £ram pain. 

She fell into her musing mood again ; 

Leaving the others, who had pass'd that way 

In careless spirits of the first blithe day, 

To look about, and mark the reverend scene, 

For awfiil tales renown'd and everlasting green. 

A heavy spot the forest looks at first, 
To one grim shade condemned, and sandy thirst, 
Chequer'd with thorns, and thistles run to seed. 
Or plashy pools half-cover'd with green weed. 
About whose sides the swarming insects fry 
In the hot sun, a noisome company ; 
But, entering more and more, they quit the sand 
At once, and strike upon a grassy land. 
From which the trees as from a carpet rise 
In knolls and clumps, in rich varieties. 
The knights are for a moment forc'd to rein 
Their horses in, which, feeling turf again, 
Thrill, and curvet, and long to be at large 
To scour the space, and give the winds a charge, 
Or pulling tight the bridles as they pass. 
Dip their warm mouths into the fresnening grass : 
But soon in easy rank, from glade to glade, 
Proceed they, coasting underneath the shade ; 
Some bearing to the cool their placid brows, 
Some looking upward through the glimmering 

boughs. 
Or peering into spots that inwardly 
Open green glooms, and half-prepar'd to see 
The lady cross it, that as stories tell, 
Jian ]ou(\ and torn before the knight of hell.ii 
Various the trees and passing foY\^<& \wire, — 
Wild pear, and oak, and du&y *^\xivv^t. 



with briony between in trail* of white, 
p And ivy, and the snukle'a streaky light, 
And musa, warm gleaming with 8 aiidden m^rk, 
Like growths of sunshine left upon the bark ; 
And still the pine Hat-topp'd, and dark, and tall, 
In lordly right predominant o'er ail- 
Anon the sweet binld, Uke a sudden throng 
Of happy children, ring their tangled song 
From out the sreener trees ; and then a cloud 
Of cawing roci^breaks o'er them, gathering loud 
Like savages at ehips; and then ^oin 
Nothing is heard but their own stately train, 
Or rin^OTS that repeats his penave plea, 
Or startled gull up-screaming toward the sea. 
But scarce meir eyes encounter living thing 
Save, now. and then, a goat loose wandering. 
Or a few cattle looking up askance 
With ruminant meek mouths and sleepy glance, 
Or once, a plodding woodman, old and bent, 
PaBsiugi hali-wond'ring — half indifferent — 
Yet turning at the laat to look once more ; 
Then leelii bin trembling staff, and onward as before- 

So ride they pleas'di — till now [he couolung sun 
Leveb his final look through shadows dan ; 
And the cilear moon, with meek o'er-lifted face, 
Seems conu: to look into the silvering place. 
Then woke the bride indeed, for then was heard 
The sacred bell by which all hearts are atirr'd,— 
The ton^e 'twixt heaVu and earth, the memory 

Which Uds adore the Mother and her Child. 

The train are huah'd ; they halt ; their heads are 

Earth for a momvnt lireathes angelic mr, 
Francea<;a weeps for lowliness and love ; 
_ Her heart is at tiie fi^at of Her who Hits above. 

L &ft/i' llie^ move again ihvou'ijtt Xjisain- ^■■''■'^ * 
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Till now by stragglers met, and watch-dogs bay'd. 
They quit the piny labyrinths, and soon 
Emerge into the full and day-like moon : 
Chilling it seems ; and pushing steed on steed, 
They start them treshly with a homeward speed. 
Then well-known fields they pass, and straggling 

cots, 
Boy-storied trees, and love-remember'd spots, 
And turning last a sudden comer, see 
The moonlit towers of wakeful Ridiini. 
The marble bridge comes heaving forth below 
With a long gleam ; and nearer as they go, 
They see the still Marecchia, cold and bright. 
Sleeping along with face against the light 
A hollow trample now, — a fall of chains, — 
The bride has entered, — not a voice remains ; — 
Night, and a maiden silence, wrap the plains. 



CANTO III. 

Argument. — Effects of (he eight and mannen ojf her Ati«- 
band upon the ZiHde. IIU character. PatJa ducoveri the 
part he had been led to play. Besuit of the ditcovery to 
him a/nd Francesco. Giovanni is called away from 
Rimini by a revolt. Description of a garden^ and of a 
summer-nouse. 

Weak were the moon to welcome princely 
trains: — 
Thousands of lights, thousands of faces, strains 
Of music upon music, roaring showers. 
High as the roofs, of blessings mix'd with flowers ; 
Tlirough these, with one huge hopeful wild accord. 
The gentle lady of a fiery lord 
Is welcomed, and is bonie straight to the halls 
That hold his presence in the palace walls ; 
And there, as pale as death, the future wife 
Looks on his face that is to sway her life. 

It stoop'd ; she knelt*, a Viaa -waa otv Wt Vswi^ ; 

And two hii^ hands ra\8V\\v*?v *W s^i^Te^iVxv^N^Vorw, 



i 



Givat was the likeness that the brothers bore ; 
lie apoke Irutli id that, and lied the more, 
that the foue on which the latly stared 

'as hideous ; nay, 'twas handsome ; yet it suared. 
Tlu.' likeness was of race, the difference dire— 
The brows were shadow'd with a Btormy fire ; 
The handsome features had a wild excess, 
Tlial discommended e'en the handsomeness; 
And though a smile the lip now gentlier warm'd, 
The whole big face o'crhune a trunk deforra'd,— 
Warp'd in the shoulder, broken at the hip, 
Though strong withal, nor spoilt for soldiership ; 
A heap of Tigour planted on t»a stands 
Of shapeless tione, and hung with giant hands. 









t with this the shape that fetch'd tlie 



Compare the lace now gazing by its »de I 
A iace, in which was nothing e'en to call 
A stamp exclusive and professional : 
"*" courtier's face, and yet llie smile was there; 
scholar's, vet the look was deep and rare 
soldier's, tor the power was all of mind, 
) true for violence, and loo refin'd: 
eoualeoance, in short, seem'd made to show 
How &r the eeiiuine flei^h and blood would go ; 
A morning ala^ of unaffected nature, 
Something that balHed looks of loftier feaiture,- 
The niiage of a glorious human creature. 

Nevertheless, the cripple foremost there. 
Stern g^ner bj; a crafty father's care. 
But ignorant of the plot, and aught heaide, 
£xcept that he had won a peerless bride, — 
Tiia vision, drcsa'd beyond its ovm Atesi \ too.' 
f eioak defects that still beVVedtta ^1^, 
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Till p^he bewildered beauty what was meant 
Xhr thanks so gracious, flattery so content, 
^nd spoke in tones so harsh, yet so assured, 
So proud of a good fortune now secur'd, 
That her low answers, for mere shame, implied 
Thanks for his thanks, and pleasure in his pride; 
And so the or^an blew, ana the priest read. 
And under his grim gaze the life-long words were 
said. 

A banquet followed, not in form and state, 
But small, and cheerful, and considerate ; 
Her maidens half-enclos'd her ; and her lord 
With such mild grace presided at the board, 
And time went flowing in a tide so fair, 
That from the calm she felt a new despair. — 
Suddenly her eyes clos'd, her lips tum'd white. 
The maidens in alarm enclosed her quite, 
And the Prince rose, but with no sentle looks ; 
He bade them give her air, with sharp rebukes, 
Grasp*d her himself with a suspicious force. 
And altogether showed a mood so coarse. 
So hasty, and to love so ill attun'd. 
That, with her own good-will, the lady swoon'd. 

Alas for wrongs that nature does the frame ! 

I'hc pride she gives compensates not the shame. 

And yet why moot those puzzles ? 'tis the pride. 

And not the shape, were still the thing to hide. 

Spirits there are (I've known them) that like gods 

Who dwelt of old in rustical abodes. 

Have beam'd through clay the homeliest, bright 
and wise, 

And made divinest windows of the eyes. 

Two fiends possess'd Giovanni's, — Will and Scorn ; 

And higli they held him, till a third was bom. 

He strove to hide the secret from himself, — 
But his shape rode him WVte some eVvu^tv^ ^U' 
At oncti too scorii'd and dreadviCi \o wi fywtC^. 



B^alour, snd nit, and victor/ enthron'd, 
flight bind, be thought, a woman to bis worth, 
Beyond the threads of all Ibe fops oa earth ; 
But on his secTot bouI the fiend adll houg, 
Dai^en'd his fhce, made sour and fierce his longiic, ! 
And iras prepariag novi a plot^e for thee 
In his wild heart, O murdenjiie Jealousy I 

I Not without virtues was the Prince. Who is 7 
But all were marr'd by moods and tyrannies. 
Brave, decent, splendid, faJtiiliil to his word, 
Late watching, busy wiUi the first that stirr'd, 
Yet rode, sarcastic, ever in the- vein 
To give the last thing he would suffer, — pain, 
He made his rank serve meanly to his gm, 
And thought his least good word a salve for all. 
Virtues in him of no such marvellous wo^t 
Claim'd low'rd themselves the exercise of great 
He kept no reckoning with bis sweets and souis ; 
He'd hold a sullen countenance tor hours. 
And then if pleas'd Co cheer himself a 






Look for tl 
And wonder tl 
How gmall soever, when his own was fair. 
Yet such is conscience, m design 'd to keep 
Stem central watch, though fancied fast aaleep. 
And so much knowledge ca one's self there lies 
Cored, after all, in our com^ilac'cncies. 
That no suspicion touch'd his temper more 
Than that of wanting on Che generous score : 
He overwhelm'd it with a weight of scorn, 
Was proad at eve, inHeiible at mom, 
In short, ungenerous for a week to come, 
And all to strike that desperate error dumb. 
Taste bad be, in a word, for higb-tum'd merit, 
But not the patience or the genial s[niit ; 
"nd so he made, 'twixt daring and dc^ec^.. 
sprt of Serce deraand on vour resytic^.- — 
hb. W assisted by his high degvec, 



Taste 
I Butnt 
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It gave him in some eyes a dignity, 

And struck a meaner deference in the small, 

Left him at last unlovable with all. 

What sort of life the bride and bridegroom led 
From that first jar the history hath not said : 
No happy one, to guess from looks constrained, 
Attentions over-wrought, and pleasures feign'd. 
The Prince, 'twas clear, was anxious to imply 
That all was love and grave felicity ; 
The least suspicion of his pride's eclipse 
Blacken'd his lowering brow, and blanch'd bis 

lips, 
And dreadful look'd he underneath his wrath ; — 
Francesca kept one tranquil-seeming path, 
Mild with her lord, generous to high and low, — 
But in her heart was anger too, and woe. 

Paulo meantime, the Prince that fetch'd the bride, 
(Oh, shame that lur'd him from a brother's side !) 
Had learnt, I know not how, the secret snare, 
That gave her up to his admiring care. 
Some babbler, may-be, of old Guido's court, 
Or foolish friend had told him, half in sport ; 
But to his heart the fatal flattery went. 
And grave he grew, and inwardly intent, 
And ran back m his mind, with sudden sprinjg, 
Look, gesture, smile, speech, silence, everything, 
E'en what befbre had seem'd indifference, 
And read them over in another sense. 
Then would he blush with sudden self-disdain, 
To think how fanciful he was, and vain ; 
And with half angry, half regretful sigh. 
Tossing his chin, and feigning a free eye. 
Breathe off, as 'twere, the idle tale, and look 
About liiin for his falcon or his book ; 
Scornins that ever he should entertain 
One th(m*rht that in the eiu\ wv\«\v\. ^\^i\ft&>OTQ^^v«t 
/>(iiii. 



>r could; but still 



is start, however, came ao ofteu round, — 
»u fell ho in deep thought, and (bund 
lion to renew his carelessaess, 
it every time tlie little power grown less, 
Thftt by degrees, half wearied, half indin'd, 
To the sweet gtrnggling image he resign'd; 
And merely, aa he thought, to make the beat 
Of what by force would <!ome about hia breast, 
Began to bend down bis admiring eyea 
On all her aoul-ricl\ looks and qualidea, 
Turning Ihwr shapwly sweetness every way, 
Till 'twas his food and habit day by day, 
lAtid she became companion of his thought ; — 
km. . — r..i.,^ -: — ] [|]j, gnare has yet but half bee 



retched ai 



lughl^ 

ii*»ve by the object lov'd is aoou dist'cru'd, 
And^teful pity is love half retum'd. 
Of pity for herself the rest was made. 
Of orat impreasiona and belief betray'd ; 
Of aU which the unhapny sin; had plann'd 
^o fix his dove within the falcon's hand. 
Bright grew the morn whenever Paulo catnc; 
■" only word to write was cither's name; 

in each other'a presence fell their speech; 

, though ihey look'd not, felt they saw but 

If -day, 'twas night, aa either came or went, 
pnd bliss was in two hearts, with misisry strangely 
blent. 

Ohi nuw ye gentle heariid, tiow think awhile. 
* while ve still can think and tilill can anule ; 
., Ftiuto. moat; — whom, thouoh tV, too*, V 

e worid will visit vi'\l\\ hwWiiX \ii« *io.\o»- 
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Bethink thee of the future days of one 
Who holds her heart the rightest heart undone. 
Thou holdest not thine such. Be kind and wise ;— 
Where creeps the once frank wisdom of thine 

eyes ? 
To meet e'en thus may cost her many a tear : 
^^ Meet not at all ! " cries Fate, to all who love and 

fear. 

A fop there was, rich, noble, well receiv'd, 
Who, pleas'd to think the Princess inly griev'd, 
Had dar'd to hope, beside the lion's bower, 
Presumptuous fool ! to play the paramour. 
Watching his time one day, when the grim lewd 
Had Uift her presence with an ansry word, 
And giving her a kind, adoring glance, 
The coxcomb feign'd to press her hand by chance ; 
The Princess gaz'd a moment with calm eyes, 
Then bade him call the page than fann'd away the 
flies. 

For days, for weeks, the daring coward shook 
At dreams of daggers in the Prince's look. 
Till finding nothing said, the shame and fright 
Turn'd his conceited misery to spite. 
The lady's silence might itself be fear ; 
What if there lurk'd some wondrous rival near ? 
He wat<;h'd. — He watch'd all movements, looks, 

words, sighs, 
And soon found cause to bless his shabby eyes. 

It chanc'd alas ! that for some tax abhorr'd, 
A conquer'd district fell from its new lord ; 
Black as a storm the Pi'ince the frontier cross'd 
III fury to regain his province lost, 
[weaving his brother, who had been from home 
On state affairs, to govern in his room. 
Right zealous was the brot\\e-T *, ivot Vvad a,u^ht • 
Tet (fiv^n Giovanni one tmstrus^mw \\vo\\viW 



ie deem'd bis consnrt raid m wintriest nigiit, 
_ .irulo s kind of' vary fbp of rigbt; 
For di0Dgh he ukiftk'd fan own unshi^jelineM, 
And thought U> glorify hia power, with dress, 
He held all virtues, not in his rough ken, 
Bat pickthank pedantries io banilsome men. 

Th(! Prince had n-ill'd, however, that his wife 
Should lead, till his return, a closer lire. 
She iheretbre dissppear'd ; not plens'd, not prouil 
To have her judgment still no vtaee alloVd ; 
Tot withoBt nmny a ^ntle hope represe'd, 
ind tears ; yet consciotu that retreat was best. 
Bsides, she lov'd the plaee to which she went — 

r, a nest, in whirh her grief hail spent 
M calmest time : and as it was her last 
As well SI sweetest, and &e tale comet fast 
That it to fill it witha dreadfnl cry, 
II And make its walls ghastly to passers hy, 
^■fU hold the gentle trader for a space 
^^Eing'ring with piteous wonder in the pla<'e. 

^^P A noble range it was, of many a rood, 
^■Pall'd and tree-girt, and ending' in a wood. 
I A nnali sweet house o'erlook'd it froni a nest 
Of pines : — all wood and garden waa the rest, 
Lawn, and green lane, and oovert: — and it had 
A winding stream about it, clear and ([lad, 
With here and there a swan, the t^re^sre horn 
To be- the only graceful shape ol'sram. 
The flower-beda all were liberal of delight; 
Eoses in heajw were there, both rt.>d and white, 
Lilies anfi^lical, and porgeons glooms 
Of wall-Aowers. and blue hyaeinths, and blooms 
Hanging thick clnsters Irom light boughs ; in shorty 
All tne sweet cnpa to which the hecH i^iort. 
With plots of graM, and leaiier walks betweetx 
^KOf red geraniums, and of jcssainnM, 
^■fcwf orange, whose wartft leavei so ?a«?i:j iwi^ 
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And look as if they shade a golden fruit'; 
And midst the flowers, turf' d roand beneath a shade 
Of darksome pines, a babbling fountain play'd. 
And 'twixt their shafts yon saw the water bright, 
Which through the tops glimmer'd with show'ring 

light 
So now you stood to think what odours best 
Made the air happy in that lovely nest ; 
And now you went beside the flowers, with eyes 
Earnest as bees, restless as butterflies ; 
And then tum'd off into a shadier walk 
Close and continuous, fit for lover*s talk ; 
And then pursued the stream, and as>you trod 
Onward and onward o'er the velvet sod. 
Felt on your face an air, watery and sweet, 
And a new sense in your soft-lighting feet 
At last you enter'd shades indeed, the wood, 
Broken with glens and pits, and glades far-view'd, 
Through which the distant palace now and then 
Look'd lordly forth with many-window'd ken ; 
A land of trees, — which reaching round about 
In shady blessing stretch'd their old arms out ; 
With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 
To lie and read in, sloping into brooks, 
Where at her drink you startled the slim deer, 
Retreatiu«5 lightly with a lovely fear. 
And all about, the birds kept leafy house. 
And sung and darted in and out the boughs ; 
And all about, a lovely sky of blue 
Clearly was felt, or down the leaves langh'd 

through ; 
And here and there, in every part, were seats, 
Some in the open walks, some in retreats, — 
With bowering leaves o'erhc^ad, to which the eye 
Look'd up hall sweetly and half awfully, — 
Places of nestling green, for poets made, 
Where, when the sunshine struck a vellow shade. 
The rugged trunks, to inward \jee\J\Ti% sw^^^ 
Throng'd in dark pillars up tW v^o'^d gWi<iTi\\^V. 



Lt the wood ftud flowery walks, half-way, 
Ind fiirm'd of' both, the loveliest portion lay,— 
A spot, diat Btrutk you like enchanted ground: — 
It was a shnUow deU, set in a mound 
Of sloping orchgrdot — ^fig, and almond trees, 
Cherry and pine, with some few cypreBaes ; 
Down by whose roots, descending darkly still, 
(Fou Eaw it not, but heard) there gush'd a rill, 
Whose low gweet talking seem'd aa if it aaid 
Something eternal to that happy shade. 
The ground within was lawn, with fruits and flowen 
Ueap'd towards the centre, half of citron bowen 
And in the middle of those golden trees, 
Half seen amidst the globy oranges, 
Lurk'd a rare summer-hopse, a lovely ^ht, — 
Smalt, marble, well-proportion 'd creajny white. 
Its top with vine-leaves sprinkled, — but no morer 
And a young bay-tree either side the door. 
Th e door was to the wood, forward and square, 
^^ffi>e rest was domed at top, and circular \ 
^^■sd through the dome the only light came in, 
^^feng'd aa it onter'd by the vine-leaves thin. 

^^ It was a beauteoBs piece of ancient skill, 
Spar'd from the rane of war. and perfect still ; 
By some suppos'd the work of fairy hands, — 
Fam'd tor luxurious taste, and cboit.'e of lands, 
Alciaa or Morgana, — who from fights 
And errant fame invdgled aoiorous kniehls, 
And liv'd with them in a long round of blisses, 
FeaatH, concerts, baths, and bower-enshaded kissi 
But 'twas a temple, as its sculpture told, 
Built to the Nymphs that haunted there of old ; 
■" o'er the door was earv'd a sacrifice 

girb and shepherds brought, with reverend 

sylvan drinks and foods, simple and s«e«.t., 

id goats with struggling Iwmis a,n4 ^XaWeiSRs*-" 

"■ round about, ran, cm & \toc "»n& ft™-, 
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In like relief, a world of pagan bliss. 
That show'd, in various scenes, the nymphs them- 
selves ; 
Some by the water-side, on bowery shelves 
Leaning at will, — some in the stream at play^ — 
Some pelting the young Fauns with buds of Jiay, — 
Or hatf-aaleep pretending not to see 
The latter in the brakes come creepingly. 
While from their careless urns, lying aside 
In the long grass, the stra^ling waters glide. 
Never, be sure, before or since was seen 
A summer-house so fine in such a nest of green. 

Ah happy place I balm of regrets and fears, 
E'en when thy very loveliness drew tears ! 
The time is coming, when to hear thee nam'd 
Will be to make Love, Guilt, Revenge's self 
asham'd. 

All the sweet range, wood, fk)wer-bed, grassy 
plot, 
Francesca lov'd, but most of all this spot 
Whenever she walk*d forth, wherever went 
About the grounds, to this at last she bent : 
Here she had brought a lute and a few books ; 
Here would she lie for hours, often with looks 
More sorrowful by far, yet sweeter too ; 
Sometimes with firmer comtbrt, which she drew 
From sense of injury's self, and truth sustained : 
Sonujtimes with rarest resignation, gain'd 
From m(»-ek self-pitying mixtures of extremes 
Of ho])e and soft despair, and child-like dreams. 
And all that promising calm smile we see 
In Nature's face, when we look patiently. 
Then would she think of heaven : and you mi^ht 

near 
Sonwtimes, when everj'thing was hush'd and clear, 
Hor sweet, rich voice iVom oul l\\ose ^^ea «coKt^\\%, 
SJ Hiring the evening antViom to \\\e MVp^ykv. 



,e ganlpners, and the reat, who Berv'i] the place, 
Jj.iid blfsa'd whenever tliey behtJJ her fans, 
Knelt nlien they heard it, bowing and uutMiver'il, 
And felt as if io air aomu saioted beuutj' boverM. 



» 



One da^, — 'twoa on a gentle, autumn noon, 
When the cicale ce-ase to mar the tuue 
Of bir>l» and brooks — and morning work is done, 
And shadu have heavy autlinun in the suu, — 
The Frincvds taoie to her autuetoined bower 
To get her, il'slie could, a sootliiog hour; 
Tr^ng, as slio was usc-d, lo leave her tares 
Without, and elumberousl}' enjoy the aire. 
And the low-talking leaves, and tliat cool light 
The vines let !u, and all that husliiug sight 
Of ulo^ng wood seen thitiu^ the opening door, 
,.^d distant pjnah of waters tumbling o'er, 
jfitd smuU of I'itron bloomi, and fifty luxuries 



■- She tried a^ usual for the trial's sake, 
For eren that diminish'd her heart-ache ; 
And never yet, how ill sou'cr at ease. 
Canie she for no^iing 'midst the liowerB and trees. 
Yet how it was she knew not, but that day 
She seem'd to feel too lightly borne away, — 
Too much reUev'd,— ^too mneh ioclin'd to draw 
A careless joy froin every thing she saw, 
And lo(ri[Ing round her with a new-bom eye, 
Ab if some tree of knowledge had betiu nigh, 
To taste of nature primitive anil free. 
And bask at ease in her heart's liberty. 



^With aoi 
^^■ad tan 



tafntDg fntm (he trei^s her vtov^^xSA^o^i 
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She reach'd overhead, and took her down a bookf . 

And fell to reading with as fix'd an air, 

As though she had been wrapt since morning there. 

*Twas " Launcelot of the Lake," a bright ro- 
mance, 
That^ke a trumpet made young pulses dance, 
Yet had a softer note that shook still more : — 
She had begun it but the day before. 
And read with a full heart, half sweet, half sad. 
How old King Ban was spoiPd of all he had 
But one fair castle : how one summer's day 
With his fair queen and child he went away 
In hopes King Arthur might resent his wrong ; 
How reaching by himself a hill ere long, 
He tum'd to give his castle a last look. 
And saw its Qalm white face ; and how a smoke. 
As he was looking, burst in volumes forth, 
And good EAns Ban saw all that he was worth, 
And Eis fair casUe burning to the ground, 
So that his wearied pulse felt overwonnd. 
And he lay down, and said a prayer apart 
For those he lov'd, and broke his poor old heart 
Then read she of the queen with her youns child, 
How she came up, and nearly had gone wild, 
And how in journeying on in her despair. 
She reached a lake, and met a lady there, 
Who pitied her, and took the baby sweet 
Into her arms, when lo ! with closmg feet 
She sprang up all at once, like bird from brake. 
And vanisnM with him underneath the lake. 
Like stone thereat the mother stood, alas ! — 
The fairy of the place the lady was, 
And Launcelot (so the boy was calPd) became 
Her pupil, till in search of knightly lame 
He went to Arthur's court, and play'd his part 
So rarely, and displayed so frank a heart, 
That what with all his chamva of look and limb. 
The Queen Geneura feW \u \o\e V\\>[v\vvai\ — 



Ready the sat with one hand te turn o'er 
The le^, to which her thoughts ran on before, 
The other oo the table, halt ennreath'd 
La the thick tresses over which flhe breath'd. 
80 wtahe fix'd, and bo diserv'd wsa she 
Of one, who al the door stood tenderly. — 
Paulo, — who from a window seeing her 
Go strait serosa the lawn, and guessing where, 
Had thought she was in tears, and Ibund, t^t day, 
Hia UBual efforts vain to keep away. 
Twice had he seen her since the Prince was ^ 
On some small matter needing unison ; 

^ETwice linger'd, and conversd, and grown long 

^■T Irienda ; 

^Bpiu not till now where no one else attends. — 

H^U^y I come in ? " said he ;— it made her stai •., — 
Tlal smiling voice ; — she colour'd, press'd her heart 
A moment, as for breath, and then with free 

And usual tone said, — " O yes, certainly." 

There's wont to be, at conscious limes like these. 

An al^tation of a bright-eyed ease, 

An air of something quite serene and sare, 

As if to seem so, were to be, secure. 

With this the lovers met, with this they spoke. 

With this sat down to read the self-same took, 



And both their cheeks, like peacht 
Came with a touch t<^ether thriliingly, 
■ And o'er the book they hnng, and nothiog said, 
ViilAveiy Uogering p^e grew longer as they read, 

As thus they sat, and felt with leaps of heart 
"" 'j colour change, the^ came upon the part 
. _j« fond GeneuTB, witlvHcr ftani6\o"\^tt(w*-, 
mi'd apoa Laiuicelot. w\ien^ Vis^A.Vwt S««." 
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That touch, at last, through eyerj fibre 

And Paulo tum'd, scarce knowing what he did, 

Only he felt he could no more diasemblCf 

And kiss'd her, mouth to mouth, all in a tremble^ — 

Oh then she wept, — the poor Francesua wept; 

And pardon oft he praj'd ; and then she swept 

The tears away, ana look'd him in the Huse, 

And, well as words might save the truth disgrace, 

She told him all, up to that very hoar. 

The father's guile, th' undwelt-in bridal bower,—- 

And wish'd tor wings on which they two might 

soar 
Far, far away, as doves to their own shore, 
With claim from none. — That day thoy read no 

more. 



CANTO IV. 

Argument. — The lovers are betrayed to (he Prituse. Bk 
slays Oiem, and sends their bodies in one hearse (0 Ravenna, 

But other thoughts, on other wings than theirs. 
Came bringing them, ere long, their own despairs. 
The spiteful fop I spoke of, he that set 
His eyes at work to pay his anger's debt, — 
This idiot, prying from a neighb'ring tower, 
Had watch'd the lover to the lady's bower, 
And tiew to make a madman of her lord. 
Just then encamp'd with loss, a shame his soul ab- 
horr'd. 

Pale first, then red, his eyes upon the stretch. 
Then deadly white, the husband heard the wretch, 
Who in soft terms, almost with lurking smile, 
Ran on, expressing his " re^et " the while. 
The husband, prince, cripple, and brother heard ; 
Then neem'd astonish'd at tVve m%w*^ theiv stirr'd 
IL's tongue but could not aipeak*, vSaaii ^«^^«adi^ 



] 



chair as he arose, and loudly cried , 
Liar and madman ! thou art he was ae 
Risking the fanos which thou haal rush'd betwpen- 
Repwr^ the filth in thy detested throat." — 
And at the word, with his huge fist he amote 
Like iron on the place, then seiz'd hint all, 
And daaVd !□ swoon against the bleeding wall. 



Twas dusk :— he summon'd an old chieftain aturji, 
'■Giving him cbai^ of all till Mb return, 
And with one servant got to horse and rode 
All night, until he reach'd a lone abode 
Not far tVom the green bower. Next day at noon, 
Through a bye-way, firee to himself alone. 
Alone ne rode, yet ever in disguise, 
His hat pull'd over his assassin eyes. 
And coining thronah the wood, there left his horse, 
Then down amid the fruit-trees, half by force, 
Hade way ; ^nd by the summer house's door, 
""lich he found shut, paus'd till a doubt was o'er. 
ear. There was a low sweet 




one that open'd without noise ; 
ttad opening it, he look'd within, and saw. 
Nought hearing, nought suspecting, not in awe 
Of one created thing in earth or afciea. 
The lovert, inl«rebanging words and sighs, 
Lost in the heaven ol one another's eyes. 
" To thee tt was my father wedded me," 
Franceeca said : — " I never lov'd but thee. 
The rest was ever but an ugly dream." — 
" Damn'd be the soul that says it," cried a scream. 
1^ Horror is in the room, — shrieks, — roaring cries, 
ftrryings of feeble palms, — blindly shut eye» :— 
Yhat, without arms, avail'd grief, atrength, de- 
hat the two poor hands put fortJ\ n\ ■^KKj'et 't 
» is the da^e«r from ttic Vfoftift^* VcasV 
"" 'a the wife's : — dead laofti a.wi fta^i 



I 
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Mighty the murderer felt ai tibere they lay ; 
Mighty, for one huge momeiit, o'er his prey ; 
Then, like a drunken man, he rode away. 

To tell what horror smote the people's earsy 
The questionings, the amaze, the many tears, 
The secret household thoughts, the public awe, 
And how those ran back shrieking, that first saw 
The beauteous bodies lying in the place, 
Bloody and dead in midst of all their grace, 
Would keep too long the hideous deed in sight ; — 
Back was the slayer in his camp that night ; 
And fell next day with such a desperate sword 
Upon the rebel army at a ford. 
As sent the red news rolling to the sea. 
And steadied his wild nerves with victory. 
At court as usual then he reappear'd. 
Fierce, but self-centred, willing to be fear'd ; 
Nor, saving once at a lone chunber-doqr, 
Utter*d he word of those now seen no more. 
Nor duird his dress, nor shunn'd the being seen, 
But look'd, talk'd, reigned, as they had never 
been. 

Nevertheless, his shame and miserv still. 
Only less great than his enormous will. 
Darkened his heart ; and in the cloud there hung. 
Like some small haunting knell forever rung. 
Words which contained a dawning mystery, 
" It was to thee my father wedded me." 
The silence of his pride at length he broke. 
With handmaid tnen, and then with priest ho 

spoke. 
And, sham'd beyond all former shame, yet rais'd 
From Jealousy's worst hell, his fancy gaz'd 
On the new scene that made his wrath less wild — 
The sire ensnaring his devoted child. 
Him foremost he beheVd m «3^ >iyv^ ^^ait, 
And him he now orda\T\*d \o ^aXV^t ?w\\ ^\w^ 



V One rhill day, thurefore, frcnn the palate- I 

A blast of tnimpeta blew, like vcnce of &te, J 

And all in sable clad fortb came again I 

A remnBiit of the former sprightlj tr^n, I 

With chuFchmen inlermixt ; and uloaing all, I 

Was a blind hearse, hung with an ennined pall, I 

And bearing on its top, together set, I 

A prince's and princoBs's coronet I 

Simplj' they eame aions, amidst the ugha I 

' tears of those who look'd with woDdering I 

ir beil they had, nor choristers in white, I 

B}Ior stopp'd, 03 mod^ expected, within sight; I 

VBut passe] the streets, thecat^s, the last abode, I 

' '■ w'nis Eavenna held their silent road. I 

Before it left, the Prince had sent swift word I 

FTo the old Duke of all that had occurr'd : I 

" And though I sbal! not." (so concluded he) I 

Otherwise touch thine age's misery, I 

Yet as I would that both one grave should hide, I 

j Which must and shall not be, where 1 reside, I 

M^^s fit, though all have something to deplore, I 

^^Hiat he who Join'd them first, should keep to part I 

^^L Xhe wretched father, who, when he had read I 

i This letter, SM it vnther his gray head, 1 

And ever aaiie had pao'd about his I'oom, I 

Trembling, and seiz'd as with approaching doom, I 

Had giTen such orders as he well could Irame I 

To meet devoutly whatsoever came ; I 

And, as the news immediately took flight, J 

Few in Ravenna went to sleep that night, I 

I fiat tslk'd the bu^ness over, and rcview'd ■ 

^hA]1 that they knew of hi^r, the fair and i^cxiii-, 1 

^Hbid so with woDd'rin^ aorrov, iVe -ncxX &a>'i ., ^ 

^^kited till they shauM see t^uA «»i iltivj - 1 



I 
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The days were then at cloee of autumn , gUl l, 
A little rainy, and, towards nightfall, chill ; 
There was a fitful moaning air abroad ; 
And ever and anon, over the road, 
The last few leaves came fluttering from the trees. 
Whose trunks, wet, bare, and cmd, seem'd ill at 

ease. 
The people, who, from reverence, kept at home, 
Listened till afternoon to hear them come ; 
And hour on hour went by, and nought was hcsard 
But some chance horseman, or the wind that stirred. 
Till towards the vesper hour ; and then, 'twas said. 
Some heard a voice, which seem'd as if it read ; 
And others said, that they could hear a sound 
Of many horses trampling the moist ground. 
Still nothing came : — ^till on a sudden, just 
As the wind open'd in a rising gust, 
A voice of chaundng rose, and, as it spread, 
They plainly heard me anthem for the dead. 
It was the choristers, who went to meet 
The train, and now were entering the first street 
Then tum'd aside that city, young and old, 
And in their lifted hands the gushing sorrow roU'd. 

But of the older people few could bear 
To keep the window, when the train drew near ; 
And all felt double tenderness to see 
The bier approaching, slow and steadily. 
On which those two m senseless coldness lay, 
Who, but some brief years since, — it seem*d a day, — 
Had left their walls, lovely in form and mind ; 
In sunny manhood he, — she honored, fair, and kind. 

They say, that when Duke Guide saw them come 
Bringing him thus, in that one dismal sum, 
The whole amount of all for which his heart 
Had sunk the father's in the schemer's part, 
He rose, in private where \ie a«A/fc\ %s\4 ?ft«a!j^ 
As though he'd walk to them>Y\VeotvftOaaX^T%wBJ^^ 



Oa thai same night, tbose lovers silEitUy 

Ware buried in ouo grave, uuder a Iree. 

LXbere, ade by side, and band in haod, tbey lay 

Y ]n tbe green ground ; and on fine nights in Maj' 

Toung imarts, betrotb'd, usid to go there, to pray. 



CORSO AND EMIUA. 



r Di 

K 



It hai sorpris'd me uft«n, an I write, 
How I, wbo nave of late known sinail delight, 
Sboubl thua pureue a mournful theme, and mal 
My very solace of distre.'^ partake-, 
Non too while r^ns autumnaJ, aa I aing, 
Woab tbe dull bars, chilling my sicklied wing, 
And all the elimate preasca on my seme ; i* 
But thoughts it lumisbes of things far hence, 
And leafy dreams afford lue, and a feeling 
Which 1 should else disdain, tear-dipp'd and '. 

And shows me, more than what it Gi^t design'd, 
Bow littie upon earth our home we find, 
Orcloseth'intendeduourse of erring humankind. 

Sorrow, ihey say, to one with true-touch'd ear, 
Is but the discord of a warbling sphere, 
A lurking contrast, which though harsh it be. 
Distils the next note more delictonaly. 
Tis bard to think it, tjll the note be VwsmA., 
A joj- too often and loo \dii^ dftfeTi?v\, 
■^^et come it will, hereaftec, "rf iuA\i«ri4-, 
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And good meantime comes best from many a tear. 

Tales like the present, c^ a real woe, 

From bitter seed to balmy fruitage grow : 

The woes were few, were brief, have long been 

past; 
The warnings they bequeathe spread wide and last 
And even they, whose shattered hearts and irames 
Make them unhappieal of poetic names, 
What are they, if tliey know their calling high, 
But crusVd perfumes exhaling to the sky ? 
Or weepins; clouds, that but a while are seen, 
Yet keep the earth they haste to bright and green ? 

Three months have passed ; — ^how pass'd, remains 
unknown ;— 
But never now, companioned or alone, 
Comes the sweet lady to her summer bower. 
Corso did once, arm'd with the sterner power 
Of a man's grief. He saw it ; but how look'd 
The bowV at him f His presence felt rebok'd. 
It seem'd as if the hopes of his young heart. 
His kindness, and his generous scorn of art, 
Had all been a fop's dream, or at the best 
Poor weak half virtues that could stand no test, 
And that on wakins from his idle fit, 
He found himself (how could he think of it !) 
A selfish boaster, and a hypocrite. 

That thought before had griev'd him; but the 
pain 
Cut sharp and sudden, now it came again. 
Sick thoughts of late had made his body sick. 
And this, in turn, to them grown strangely quick ; 
And pale he stood, and seem'd to burst all o er 
Into moist anguish never felt before. 
And with a dreadful certainty to know 
His peace was gone, and all to come was woe ; 
Come too to her ! doom'd, atvvWi'y \v\m,\ft\ife«K^ 
Id the dire lot, poor womau'a (SivreT ^Vw^V— 



U'aeem'd as if horrori^ tliua lieap'd must find, 
Some props, or tliey would crush his brain-wck 

S&nd find they did, not what the worse dbetue 

Of want of charity ualls sophistritis, — 

Bor what can cure a genorguB heart of paiii, — 

Bnt humble guesses, helping to sustain. 

He thought iS* things, wlioae love we seldom heed, 

^11 nn or sorrow make the help B need, — 

Of habit, cirouraBtanoe, design, degree, 

Iferit, and will, and boundless chari^' ; 

And tiiese, although they push'd down, as Ihef- 

eelf-respeut, and all those mornins shows 
Of true and perfect, which his youth had built, 
'Pusb'U with tliem loo the worst of hopeless guilt; 
Till youth, and natural vigour, and the dre^ 
Of sel^betrayal, and a thought that spread 
From time to time in gtadnesa o'er his face. 
That sacrifice of self would earn thero grace, 
Hetp'd to restore him to his wonted life. 
Though restless still, and with his looks at strife ; 
And he would rise beumes, day after day, 
Aod creetine his blithe oourser, ride away. 
Seemingly blithe as he, gazing about 
On towV and cot, to force his thoughts without ; 
And when he found it vain, would pierue the 

ae en wooded Seld or closer glade. 
And there dismouotio^, idly »t, and sigh, 
Or pluck the grass beside him with v^ue eye. 
And almoM envy the poor beast, that went 
Broppiog it, here and there, with dumb oontei 
But ttiUB, at least, be exercis'd his blood, 
id kept it livelier than inatition could ; 
id thus he earned for his thoughtr working head 
le power of sleeping when he went to t>ed, 
Lod WAS enabled stil\ to we&i aws^ 
bat task of loaded heOiTU, anwiict 4»3 - 



Broppi 
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Hut she, the gentler frame, — the shaken flower, — 
The (laughter, sacrificed in evil hour, — 
The struggling, virtue-loving, fallen she, 
Wife that still was, and mother that might be, — 
What could sh(^ do, unable thus to keep 
Her strength alive, but sit, and think, and weep, 
Fon*v(ir stooping o*er her broidery frame. 
Half blind, and longing till the night-time came, 
When worn and wearied out with the day's sorrow 
She might be still and senseless till the morrow ! 

And oh, the morrow, how it used to rise ! 
How would she open her despairing eyes, 
And from the sense of the long lingering day. 
Rushing upon her, almost turn away. 
Loathing the light, and groim to sleep again ! 
Then sighing once for all, to meet the pain, 
She would get up in haste, and try to pass 
The time in patienc^e, wretched as it was ; 
Till j)atienee st^lf, in her distemper'd- sight, 
Would seem a charm to which she had no ritrlit. 
And trembling at the lip, and pale with fears, 
SIh^ shook her head, and burst into fresh tears. 
Old coiiitbrts now were not at her command : 
The falcon st(K)p*d in vain to court her hand; 
The flowers were not refreshed ; the very light. 
The sunsliinc, s(*em'd as if it shone; at night ; 
The lea^t noise smote her like- a sudden wound ; 
Aim! <iid slie hear but the remotest sound 
< ).*' song or instrument about the j)lac:e, 
S!n' hid with l)oth her hands her streaming face, 
liiu woi-se to lu'.v than all (and oh ! thought she. 
That (*ver, t^ver, such a worse should be !) 
The sight of intant was, or child at j>lay ; 
Then wouhl she turn, and move her lips, and pray. 
That heaven would take, her, if it j)h.'asM, away. 

Memitinn'. her h)nl, \v\\()\)\ Wy Vm« v\\AT<i,%fc 
iyci'iu'd wroiirrht, at first, to somv^ tvvw U^wvVjtxvR^?.,, 



gore ainaia, did but appear 
icre ihan when he was aeveru, 
Began, nilh helps ot' wondering tougues, to see 
In moodB (be thmight) so bent to disagree. 
And in all dee she Iixik'd and Haid. and all 
His brother did, vho now in bower or hall 
SotdoDi dar'd trust his still iojienuous &ce, — 
The Mcret of a sure and dire di^rrace. 
What a convulsion naa the first belief! 
Astomshtnent, abasement, profound grief, 
Selt-pity, almost tears, thence self-dis{)ain 
For stooping to so weak and vile a pain. 
With mad impatienue to siinnount the hlow 
In some retributive and bloody woe,- — 
All rush'd upon him, like the sudden view 
Of some new world, toreign to all he knew, 
[Inhere be had naked and found the dreams of 



If any lingerioc hope tiat he was wrong, 
'^-'•>'a self would needs hold last, 'twas not so 
bnp. 
e dawn, as sullenly awake he lay, 
Considering what to do the approaching day ; 
He heard ms wife say something in her sleep, — 
He shook, and listen'd ;— she liu^an to weep, 
And moaaiDg louder, aeem'd to riiohe her head. 
Till til M onue articulate, she said, 
*• He loves his brother yet. — Dear heaven, 'twas 1 — ' 
n lower voiced—" Only lio let me die." 

I With the worst impulse of his whole fierce life 
e husband glared, one moment, on his wife: 
en grasp'd a crut-ifix, and look'd no more. 
!e dresses, takes two swords, and through the door, 
oes, like a spirit, in the momiug air ; — 
is squire awak'd attends; and they re^w, 
' ■ a wonder, to his bvolhet'R roonv ■- — 

re calls him up loo ', anA fortV 'iino'i "^ 
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The brotiieri meet^ — ^LoreaiO'acam in Mit^ 
Yet firm and fierce, Gono w pal»M ckplluj-Ji>:H ** 
The husband, motioning while tanHOgftNiod^-^^''^^ 
To lead the way, said, '' To the ^Idnstpota^^tM 
*^ Therey brother," aniwer'd Oono, wmb detpmtt^f 
Rush'd on his face. ^Yes, hrUker* oriad.^ift, 

"there." .-.i. ; v.t. 

The word smote croshinely; and paSerttilly/i-.! ■ ifr 
He bowed, and moved his lips, as waitiag cm his 

will. . - ji •■ 

'Twas a fresh automn dawn, yigoroas and chill ; 
The lightsome morning star was miUitigtatifl, 
Ere it tum'd in to heaven ; and nr awi^'- - ^>- i // 
Appeared the streaky fingers of the di^ ■ : • '! '"- 
An opening in the trees took Covins V9%-.-, *- lU 
As mute his brother and huMsetf went fajr. - u '("l 
It was a glimpse of the tall wooded monnd^ 
That screen'd Emilia's favourite spot of groond : 
Massy and dark in the dear dawning itood^ • ' 
As in a lingering sleep, the solenm wood; 
And throu^ the bowering arch, which led inaidei^ 
He almost fancied once, that he descried 
A marble gleam, where the pavilion lay-— . i 
Starting he tum'd, and look'd another waf. - /- 

Arriv'd, and waiving the two squires apart,- 
Then pressing with his hand his labourinff heart. 
The prince spoke low and close, (and as ne spokt 
His voice with breathless and pale passion broka,) 
" Sleep hath reveaPd a villain," were his word^:^ 
Then gave his paler brother one of the two swordt. 

Corso's heart rose, exalted with despair ; 
He drew a little back; and with the air 
Of one who would do well, not from the right 
To be well thought of, but in guilt's despit^ 
Answer'd, " The sword \a sWaXJcC^ ^ t^A k ertr* 



> 



:f Uow I " with uptifteil voii'e, excUim'd the other ; 
** Hiiieous preteiii:e I irho bade you fight a brother ? 
Brother? O wret<:hl O traitor to th« name! 
Dash'd in thy leetk, and uarsed be the ulaim. 
What ! wound it deepest '/ strike me to the core. 
Me, and tho hopea which I eati have no more, 
And ihen as never brother of mine could, 
Slirink from the letting a few drops of blood? " 

" It is not so,' 
" But I would s; 

L. " A fiirther woe. recreant I " retorted he : 
rWhat woe ? what further l* yes, odq atill may be ; 
r Save me the woe, save me the dire disgrace, 
Of seeing one of an illustrious race 
Bearing about a heart, which fear'd no law. 
Anil a vile Bword, which yet ha dared not draw." 

"Brother, dear brotherl" Corso cried, "nay, nj^, 
I'll use the word no more ; — but peace, I pray I 
YoQ trample on a soul, sunk at your feet 1 " 
" 'Tia false 1 " exclaim'd the prince; "'tis a retreat 
To which you fly, when manly wrongs pursue. 
And fear uie grave you bring a woman to." 

Witti sudden start, and then with bow'd, meek 
look 
Waiving the charse, yet not ilfi worst rebuke, 
Xh' offunder slgb'd ; then rose without a word, 
And drew, and kisa'd the croaa'd hilt of his sword, 
rLooking to heaven ; — then, with a steady brow, 
'^itd, yet not feeble, said, " I'm ready now." 

" A noble word I " exclaim'd the prince, and 

e gpouad beneath him with his finning foot : — 
« sqnires rush in between, in ftira 4«»^t, 
[I both the prineea teU them Vo ^'wuc- 
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" Back, Gerard," cries Lorenso ; " I require 

** No teacher here, but an obeenrant squire.'' 

" Back, Tristan," Corso cries ; ** fear not forme ; 

** All is not worst that so appears to thee. 

*^ And here," said he, " a word." The poor youth 

came, 
Starting in sweeter tears to hear his name : 
A whisper, and a charge there eeon'd to be, 
Giv'n to him kindly yet inflexibly : 
Both squires then drew apart again, and stood 
Mournmlly^ both, each in nis several mood, — 
One half m rage, as to himself he speaks, 
The other with the tears streaming down both his 

cheeks. 

The prince attacked with nerve in evoiy limb, 
Nor seem'd the other slow to match with him ; 
Yet as the fight grew warm, 'twas evident, 
One only of the two on blood was bent : 
Lorenzo press'd, and push'd, and shifted aim, 
And play'd his weapon like a tongue of flame ; 
Corso retir'd, and warded, tum'd on heel, 
And led him, step by step, round like a wheel. 
Sometimes indeed he feign'd an angrier start, 
But still relaps'd, and play'd his former part. 

" What ! " cried Lorenzo, who grew still more 
fierce, 
" Fighting in sport ? Playing your cart and tierce ? " 



" Not so, mjr prince," said Corso ; " have a care 
" How you thmk so, or I shall wound you there." 
He stAmp'd, and watching as he spK)ke the word. 
Drove, with his breast, full on his brother's sword. 

'Twas done. He stagger'd ; and in falling prest 
Lorenzo's foot with his nght hand and breast : 
Then on his elbow turn'd, aivd.T«i%\s\^tf other. 
He smiM and said, " ISo €a\i\t q« >fo\a^TK^ \sw2{eB«i\ 



r An accident — a slip — the fininliiiifi iine 
To orrora by that poor old man WKun. 
You'll not — you'Ii not " — hia heart TeapVl on before, 
And cliok'd lus utterance ; but he smil'd once more, 
For as Wb hand grew lax, he tblt it prest ;— 
And BO. hia dim eyes sliding into rest. 
He turn'd him round, and dropt with hiding bead. 

I. And in that loosening drop hU spirit ttvi. 

But noble passion touch*d Lorenzo's soul ; 
He seem'd to feel the clouds of habit roll 
Away from him at once, with all their acorn, 
And out he spoke, in the clear air of mom : — 

'■ By heaven, hj' heaven, and all the better part 
Of UB poor crealureB with a human heart, 
I trust we reap at last, as well aa plough ; — 
But there, meantime, my brother, lieat thou ; 
And, Corso, thou wert the completeat knight, 
That ever rode with banner to the fight; 
And thoii wert the most beautitiil to see. 
That ever came in preaa at' chivalry ; 
And of a iiaful man, thou wert the beat. 
That ever thr his friend put spear in rest ; 
And thon wert the most meek anil cordial. 
Tlia^ ever amon); ladies at« in hall; 
And tbou irert niJU, for all that bosom gor'd, 
The kindest man that ever struck with Hword." 

At this the worda forsook his tongue ; and he, 
Who scan^ly had shed l«ara since infancy. 
Feb his stem visapic thrill, and meekly how'd 
Hu bead, and for his Invther wept aloud. 

The aqaires with glimmering teare^Tristan, at 
first. 
Trying, with greedy search, to doubt the worst. 
Double their sirarfg abont t\ie istaA vounA. 
And litl the eone, and wail tn qtuX XXic gcoonA- 
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Lorenzo starts ; and motioning to take 
The way thoy came, follows his brother back, 
And havinpr seen him laid upon the bed, 
No further look he gave him, nor tear shed, 
But went away, such as he used to be. 
With looks of stately will and calm austerity. 

Tristan, who when he was to make the best 
Of something sad and not to be redress'd, | 

Could show a heart as firm as it was kind, 
Now lock'd his tears up, and seem'd all resigned, 
And to Piniilia's chamber took his way. 
To tell the message of that 'mortal day. 
He found her ladies, up and down the stairs. 
Moving with noiseless caution, and in tears. 
And that the news, though to herself unkno^vn, 
On its old wings of vulgar haste had flown. 
The door, as t(»nderly as miser's purse, 
Was opened by the pale and aged nurse. 
Who shaking her old head, and pressing close 
Tier witlier'd lips to k(Mq) the tears that rose. 
Made signs she guoss'd what grief he came about. 
And so his arm s(pieezM gently, and went out. 

Th<* princess, who had pass'd a fearful night, 
Toiling with dreams, — fright (crowding upon fright. 
Had nii'ls'd her husband at that earlv hour, 
And would have ris'n, but found she wanted power. 
Yet as ]\or bodv secni'd to jjo, her mind 
Felt, thoujrli in an«ruish still, stranjrelv resijrn'd : 
And moving not, nor weeping, mute she lay, 
Wasting in patient gravity fiway. 
The nurse, sometime betbre, with gentle creep 
Had drawn the curtains, hoping she might sleep; 
But suddenlv she ask'd, though not with fear, 
*' Nina, what bustle's tliat I seem to hear? " 
Ami tlic poor creature, who the news had heard, 
Pretondinvr U) bo busy, bad just ^^AatV^ 
Sonw.tbinir about tbe. room, atv<\ ?iTv?rwct'\ w^jN. ^ 
word. 
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"^Vlio's Ikera?" said that sweet voige, kindlj- 
aoii cleiir, 
Which in its slronger days waa joy to hear : — 
lU weakness now almoat depriv'd the squire 
Of his new firmneas, but approaching nigber, 
" Madam," said he, " 'tis I ; one who may say, 
He loves hia friends more than himself to-day ; — 
Tristan." — She uaua'd a little, and then said — 
" Tristan, my friend, nhat noie« thus haunts my 

head? 
Something Tm sure hai happen'd — tell me what — 
I can liear all, thoQgb you may fancy not." 
" Madam," repliwl the squire, " you are, I know, 
All sweetness — pardon me for saying so. 
My master bade me say then," resom'd he, 
" That he spoke firmly, when he told it me, — 
That I waa also, madam, to your ear 
Firmlv to speak, and j'ou firmly to hear,^ 
That lie was forced tbs day, whether or no, 
To combat with the prince; and that although 
;3u noble broUiiir was no fratricide, 
Tetin that fight, and on biH sward, — he died." 

"1 understand," with firmness answer'd she, 
More low in voice, but still composedly. 
"Now, Tristan — faithful friend— leave me; and 

take 
This trifle here, and keep it for my sake." 

LB she put forth 
Id a ring of worth ; 
'And he, with tears no longer to be kept 
From quenching his heart's thirst, silently wept, 
And kneeling, took the ring, and touch'd her 

To either etreaming eye with homage bland, 
m And looking on it once, gently up started, 
L And in his reverent stUlnuBS «o iW\ia,T\RA. 

Ik I 



i 
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Her favourite lady then with the old nune 
Returned, and fearing she must now be worse. 
Gently withdrew the curtains, and look'd in : — 
O, who that knows where faults may first besin. 
Shall bid not earth be just, before 'tis hard, with 

sin? 
There lay she praying, upwardly intent, 
Like a fair statue on a monument. 
With her two trembling hands together prest, 
Palm against palm, and pointing nom her breast. 
She eeas'd ; and turning slowly tow'rds the wall. 
They saw her tremble sharply, feet and all, — 
Then suddenly be still. Near and more near 
They bent with pale inquiry and close' ear; 
Her eyes were shut — no motion — not a breadi — 
The gentle sufferer was- at peace in deatL 



HERO AND LEANDER. 

CANTO I. 

Old is the tale I tell, and yet as voung 
And warm with life as ever minstrel sung : 
Two lovers fill it, — two fair shapes — two souls 
Sweet as the last for whom the death-bell tolls : 
What matters it how long ago, or where 
They liv'd, or whether their young locks of hair, 
Like English hyacinths, or Greek, were curl'd ? 
We hurt the stories of the antique world 
J^y thinking of our school-books, and the wrongs 
Done them by pedants and fantastic songs, 
Or sculptures, which froDi Roman " studios" thrown, 
Turn ha(?k Deucalion's fieah and blood to stone. 
Truth is fort»ver truth, and love is love ; 

The bird of Venus is l\ie \\v\iv« Olon^. 

Sweet ilero's eyes, three t\vou*a.Tv^ >fft^T^ ^-^^ 






made praciMiv like the beat we know, 

ame looks, ami spoke no other Greek 
Than eyes of hane^'-moona begun last week. 
Alaal and the drend shook that Btunn'd her brow 
Stran'H them a» wide aa any wretth'8 now. 
I oeveT think of poor Leander's &te, 
And liow he Bwam, and how hin hride sat late, 
And watch'd the dreadful dawning of the light. 
But as I would of two that died last night. 
80 might they uow have liv*d, and so have died ; 
The storj-'s heart, to me, sdll beats against its side. 

Beneath the sun which shines this very hoar, 
i of yore— behold it now — a tow'r, 
trees and leafy luxury, 
And throagh them look'd a window on the sea, 
The tow'r le old, but guards a beauteous scene 
Of bow'rs, 'twixt purple bills, agulf of green, 
Whose farthest side, Iroin oot aliAed grove, 
Shows a white temple to the Queen of Love. 
Fair is the morn, the soft trees Mas and breathe ; 
Calm, blue, and glittering is the sea beneath j 
And by the window a sweet niuden aita. 
Grave with glad thoughts, aud watehing it by RtB. 
For o'er that sea, drawn to her with delight, 
Her love Leander is to corne at aight; 
To come, not sailing, or with help of oar, 
But with his own warm heart and e 



k.' naked bridegroom, bound trom shore to shore. 

f A priestess Hero is, an orphan dove, 
Ddg'd in that turret of the Queen of Love ; 
routh Leander. borne lui roat the str^t, 
MB wealthy kin deny him his sweet mate. 
It with apies, and do^d with duly apite ; 
tt he has made high eompai^t with delight, 
^d found a wondroua paaaane teusv^ 'Cdb """^ 
' tering night 
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So sat she fix'd all day, or now was &an 
To rise and move, then sighs, then sits again ; 
Then tries some work, forgets it, and thinks on. 
Wishing with perfect love the time were gone, 
And lost to the green trees with their sweet singers, 
Taps on the casemenf s ledge with idle fingers. 

An aged nurse had Hero in the place, 
An under priestess of an humbler race, 
Who partly serv'd, partly kept watch and ward 
Over the rest, but no good love debarred. 
The temple's faith, though serious, never cross'd 
Engagements, miss'd to their exchequer's cost ; 
And though this present knot was to remain 
Unknown awhile, 'twas bless'd within the &ne, 
And much good thanks expected in the end 
From the dear married daughter, and the wealthy 

friend. 
Poor Hero look'd for no such thanks. Her hand. 
But to be held in his, would have giv'n sea and 

land. 

The reverend crone accordingly took care 
To do her duty to a time so fair. 
Saw all things ri^ht, secur'd her own small pay, 
(Which brought her luxuries to her dying aay,) 
And finishing a talk, which with surprise 
She saw made grave e'en those good-numour'd eyes, 
Laid up, tow'rds night, her service on the shelf, 
And left her nicer mistress to herself. 

Ilesper meanwhile, the star with amorous eye, 
Shot his fine sparkle from the deep blue sky. 
A depth of night succeeded, dark, but clear, 
Such as presents the hollow starry sphere, 
Like a high gulf to heaven ; and all above 
Seems waking to a fervid work of love. 
A nightingale, in transport, seviw\'^ lo ^m^ 
Hj8 warble out, and then aivt Wal^mw^'. 



)n, amidst the flush 
e thick leaves, there rnn a breezy gush ; 
Hud then, from dewy myrtles lately bloom'd, 
n oJuur small, in at Che nindon, fuined. 

At last, with twiakle o'er a distant tower, 
A. Btaf appear'd, tbat van to ahow the hour. 
The virain saw ; and going Co a room 
Which held an altar burmog with perfiime. 
Cut off a hxk of her dark solid hair, 
Aad laid It, with a little whisper'd prayer. 
Before a statue, that of marble bri^t 
Sat smitiug downwards o'er the rosy light 



Then at the flame a loruh ot* pine she lit, 
id o'er her head anxioualy folding it, 
cended to the roof; and leaning (here, 



I, The boy beheld,— belie Id it trom the sea, 
ind parted his wet locks, and breath'd with glee, 
' ' 'in awimming. more triumphantly. 

P Smooth wa« the eea that night, the lover 

And in the apringy waves he danc'd along. 
He rose, ho dipp'd hia breast, he aim'd, he ('at 
With his clear arms, wid from before him put 
"Die parting waves, and in and out the air 
Ss ahoulders felt, and tralt'd his washing hair { * 
Bat when he saw the torch, oh, how he sprung, 
And thrust his feet agatnat the waves, and flung 
The foam behind, as though he scom'd tiie sea, 
And parted his wet locks, and breath'd with glee, 
And rose, and panted, most triumphantly I 

Arriv'd at last on shallow ground, he saw 
^!nie stooping light, as if in liasle, withdraw; 
^^^^in it issued just above the dooT ' 

^^^(fa s wbiie hand, and v&n'wWd as 

HL_ 
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Then rising, with a sudden-ceasing sound 

Of wateriness, he stood on the firm ground, 

And treading up a little slippery bank, 

With jutting myrtles mix'd, and verdure dank. 

Came to a door ajar,T-all hush'd, all blind 

With darkness ; yet he guess'd who stood behind ; 

And entering with a turn, the breathless boy 

A breathless welcome finds, and words that die for 

joy- 



CANTO II. 

Thus passed the summer shadows m delight : 
Leander came as surely as the night, 
And when the morning woke upon the sea. 
It saw him not, for back at home was he. 
Sometimes, when it blew fresh, the struggling flare 
Seem'd out ; but then he knew his Hero's care, 
And that she only wall'd it with her cloak; 
Brighter again from out the dark it broke. 
Sometimes the night was almost clear as day, 
Wanting no torch ; and then, 'with easy play, 
lie dipp'd along beneath the silver moon, 
Placidly hearkening to the water's tune. 
The people round the country, who from far 
Used to behold the light, thought it a star. 
Set there perhaps by Venus as a wonder, 
Td mark the favourite maiden who slept under. 
Therefore they trod about the grounds by day 
Gently ; and fisheiinen at night, they say, 
With reverence kept aloof, cutting their silent way. 

But autumn now was over ; and the crane 
Began to clang against the coming rain, 
And peevish winds ran cutting o'er the sea. 
Which oft retum'd a face of enmity. 
The gentle girl, before lie 'w^iiv.t awa.\, 
Would look out sadly towarOi t\ie toXsV-c^j^ ^«:j 



n beg him not to uonie that ni^ht; 
he came, and sdll she bless'd his sight i 
1, trom day ta day, he came aoU iveDt, 
HI) time had almoat made her crmfKleDt. 



Onee 






sue sat, twiDiag SI 
And myrtle sarlandj for a holiday. 
And walch'a St intervals the dreary sky. 
In which tlie dim sun held a languid eye, 
She tliought with such a flill and quiet sweetness 
Of all Ijeander's love and his complete iieas, 
All that lie was, and said, atid look'd, and dared, 
His form, his step, his uoble head Ml-hair'd, 
And how ahe lov'd him, aa a thousand might, 
. And yet he eam'd her sdll thus night by niB|hl, 
t^*-* the sharp pleasure mov'd her like a grief, 
\lid tears came dropping with their meek relief. 

Meanlame the sun had sunk : the hill^ marlc, 
.icToM the str^'t«, mix'd with the mightier dark, 
Viknd night came on. All noises by deiijccs 
J'fpere husli'd, — (he fisher'B call, the binls, the trees, 
~U but the washing of the eternal seas. 

L Hero ioofc'd ont, and trembling augur'U ill, 
le darkness held its breath so very still. 
It yet she hop'd be might arrive betbre 
e stonn began, or not be lar from shore ; 
_.,ni crying, as she strctt^h'd forth in the air, 
^Blcss'him !" shetuni'd. and said a (earful prayer, 
Lnd monnted to the tower, and shook the torch's 
flare. 

I But he, Leander, almost half across, 

* his blithe locks behind him with a loaa, 
^d haij'd the lifiiit victoriously, secure 
r clasping his kmd love, so svieel ai\^ voA'., 
' m audSeiily, a blast, as it m -wt*.^, 
■r from the hills, came \>eaA\Qii% rav \ft* "ft 
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Then started off; and driving round the sea, 

Dashed up the panting waters roaringly. 

The youth at once was thrust beneath the main 

With blinded eyes, but quickly rose again, 

And with a smile at heart, and stouter pride, 

Surmounted, like a god, the rearing tide. 

But what ? The torch gone out ! So long too ! See, 

He thinks it comes ! Ah, yes, — 'tis she ! tis she 1 

Again he springs ; and though tlie winds arise 

Fiercer and fiercer, swims with ardent eyes ; 

And always, though with ruffian waves dash'd 

hard. 
Turns thither with glad groan his stout resard ; 
And always, though his sense seems wash'd away, 
Emerges, fighting towards the cordial ray. 

But driven about at last, and drench'd the 
while. 
The noble boy loses that inward smile : 
For now*, from one black atmosphere, the rain 
Sweeps into stubborn mixture with the main ; 
And the brute wind, unmuffling all its roar, 
Storms ; — and the light, gone out, is seen no more. 

Then droa<ilul thoughts of death, of waves heap'd 

on him, 
And friends, and parting daylight, rush upon him. 
He. thinks of prayers to Neptune and his daughters. 
And Venus, Hero's queen, sprung from the waters; 
And then of Hero only, — how she fares, 
And what shell feel, when the blank mom appears ; 
And at that thought he stiffens once a^ain 
His limbs, and pants, and strains, and climbs, — in 

vain. 
Fierce draughts he swallows of the wilful wave. 
His tossin<r hands are lax, his blind look grave, 
TW the poor youth (and yet no coward he) 
Spoke once her uaine, and y W\Ol\iv^ ^eax\V>} , 
IVept in the inidrlle of the seoruM ^e^. 



1 need not Wll how Hero, when her Imhl 
Would burn no longer, pass'd that dreadml night; 
Sow ihe exclaim'd, and wept, am! could not sit 
Jae instant In one place ; nor how she lit 
Die torch a hundred times, and when she found 
TTwas all in vain, her gentle huad tum'd round 
.Imost with rave ; and in her fond despair 
Ihe tried to call him through the deaiening aL 

But when he came not,— when from hou 

e came not, — though the atorm had spent icsl 

And when the casement, at the dawn of light, 
;an to show a square of ghastly white, 
went up to the tower, and straining out 
search the seas, downwards, and round aboui, 
saw, at last, — she saw her lord indeed 
aljn^, and wash'U about, like a vilo weed; 
which such strength of passion and dismay 
'.'A her, and such an impotence lo stay, 
That from the turret, like a stricbea dove, 
"""ith fluttering arms she leap'd, and jcnn'd her 
drownid love. 



THE PASTHER. 

■EK panther leap'd to the front of his tair, 
ad stood with a foot up, and snntF'd the airj 
le quiver'd his tongue from his panting mouthrfl 
tnd look'd with a yearning towards the south ',• 
'or he scented afar in the coming breeze 
tewi of the gums and their blosaoimng treee; 
tnd out of Armenia that same day 
^ and his race came botuidiii^ a.-nvj • 
'rer the mountains and doirn Wj ^.Vft ^\iii«i» 
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Like Bacchus's panthers with wine in their ▼eins, 
They came where the woods wept odorous rains : 
And there, with a quivering, erery beast 
Fell to his old Pamphylian feast. 

The people who liv'd not far away, 
Heard the roaring on that same day ; 
And they said, as they lay in their carpeted rooms, 
^' The panthers are come, and are arinking the 

gums:" 
And some of them goinjv with swords and spears 
To gather their share oi the rich round tears, 
The panther I spoke of followed them back ; 
And dumbly they let him tread close in the track, 
And lured him aiter them into the town ; 
And then they let the portcullis down 
And took the panther, which happened to be 
The largest was seen in all Pamphily. 

By every one there was the panther admir'd, 
So nne was his shape and so sleekly attir'd, 
And such an air, both princely and swiflb. 
He had, when giving a sudden lift 
To his mighty paw, he*d turn at a sound. 
And so stan(l panting and looking around. 
As if he attended a monarch crown'd. 
And truly, they wondcr'd the more to behold 
About his neck a collar of gold. 
On whicrh was written, in characters broad, 
*' Arsaccs the king to the Nysian God." 
So they tied to the (rollar a golden chain, 
Which made the panther a captive again. 
And by degrees he grew fearful and still. 
As though he had lost his lonlly will. 

But now came tlie spiing, when free-born love 
Calls up nature in forest and grove, 
And makes each thing \e,a.\> VovtVv, wwd Iwi 
LoviniTf and lovely, anA \A\lW ws^\\e. 
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The panther he felt the thrill of the air, 

And ne gave a leap up, like that at his lair ; 

He felt the sharp sweetness more strengthen his 

veins 
Ten times than ever the spicy rains, 
And ere they're aware, he has burst his chains : 
He has burst his chains, and ah, ha ! he's gone. 
And the links and the gazers are left alone, 
And off to the mountams the panther's flown. 

Now what made the panther a prisoner- be ? 
JjO ! 'twas the spices and luxury. 
And what set that lordly panther free ? 
*Twas Love ! — 'twas Love ! — ^'twas no one but he.'^ 



BALLADS OF ROBIN HOOD. 

(for children.) 

These ballads are founded on the popular assumption 
that the good outlaw Robin Hood, "the gentlest of 
thieves," as the old historian called him, was of " gentle 
blood." It is a very good and very probable assumption, 
considering how the Saxon 'gentry m his time were rob- 
bed of their estates by their ^rman tyrants ; and it ought 
never to be more popular than now, when to feel for the 
8u£ferings of all classes, and endeavour to advance the 
whole human race, is a mark of the highest education, 
that of the Sovereign included. The author adopted the 
metrical license of the old ballads while writing on this 
subject, but it was not his object to confine himself to 
their manner. 

ROBIN HOOD A CHILD. 

It was the pleasant season yet. 
When the stones at cottage doors 

Dry quickly while the ToaAft atfe ^^X, 
AAer the silver sboweTS. 
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The green leaves they look'd ^p*e6iier.iiall9 
And the thrush, renewing his tune. 

Shook a loud note from his gladsome bill 
Into the bright blue noon. 

Robin Hood's mother look'd out, and said, 

*^ It were a shame and a sin, 
For fear of getting a wet head. 

To keep such a day within, 
Nor welcome up from his sick bed 

Your uncle Gamelyn." 

And Robin leap'd for mirth and glee, 

And so they quit the door. 
And " Mother, rm your dog," quoth he, 

And scamper'd on before. 

Robin was a gentle boy. 

And therewithal as bold ; 
To say he was his mother's joy, 

It were a phrase too cold. 

His hair upon his thoughtfiil brow 
Came smoothly clipp'd, and sleek, 

But ran into a curl somehow 
Beside his merrier cheek. 

Great love to him his uncle, too, 

The noble Gamelyn bare, 
And often said, as his mother knew. 

That he should be his heir. 

Gamelyn's eyes, no^ getting dim, 

Would twinkle at his sight. 
And his ruddy wrinkles laugh at him 

Between his locks so white : 

For Robin already \et\^m ^^ 
He should beat Via \iVa.ymaXfca ^ 



Nov and then his gall arose, 

And iuto a rage he flew^ 
But'tnas onl^ at such as Tom Harden'a blows, 
Who, when he had g[ven a bloody na'io, 
Uaed (o mimic the cock when he crows ; 

Otherwise Rob laugh'd loo. 

Merriest he was of merry boys, 

And would set the old helmuts bobbing ; "■ 
If hia uncle ask'd about the noise, 

TwaB " If you please, sir, Robin." 

And yet if the old man nish'd no noise, 

He'd come and ait at his knee, 
And be the grastst of grave-eyed boys. 

And not a word spoke he. 

So whenever he and his mother came 

To brave old Shere Wood HaQ, 
'Twaa nothing there but sport and game, 

And holiday folks all : 
The servants never were to blame, 

Though they let the paaty &U. 

And now die travellers Cum the road, 

And iiow they hear the rooks; 
And there it is, — the old abode, 

With all its hearty loots. 

Bobin laugh'd, and the lady too, 

And they look'd at one another ; 
Says RoMd, " I'll knock as I'm used to do. 

At uucle'a window, mother." 

And so be pit-k'd up some peWV(!«' axAt? 
Anil Jiiatpiag higher ana\a^aeT, 



i 
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He reached the windows with tan a ran /Ofs, 
And instead of the kind old white-hait'd man, 
There look'd out a &t iriar. 

^' Uow now," said the fat friar angrily, 
^^ What is this knocking so wild ? " 

But when he saw young Kobin's eye. 
He said, ^^ Go round, my child. 

'' Go round to the hall, and I'll tell you all." 
"• He'll tell us all ! " thought Robin ; 

And his mother and he went quietly, 
Though her heart was set a throbbing. 

The friar stood in the inner door. 

And tenderly said, *^ I fear 
You know not the good squire's no more, 

Even Gamel}m Shere. 

" Gamelyn of Shere Wood is dead, 

He changed but yesternight : " 
*' Now make us way," the lady said^ 

" To see that doleful sight" 

" Good old Gamelyn Shere is dead. 
And has made us his holy heirs : " 

The la<ly stay'd not for all he said, 
But went weeping up the stairs. 

Kobin and she went band in hand. 

Weeping all the way, 
Until they came where the lord of that land 

Dumb in his cold bed lay. 

His hand she took, and saw his dead look, 
With tlie lids over each eye-ball ; 

-And Kobin and she Nvept ^^a ^Vew^jftously, 
As thouurh he had Mt ^\«im «J\. 
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" I Will return, Sir Abbot of Vere, 

I will return, as is meet, 
And see my honoured brother dear 

Laid in his winding sheet. 

" And 1 will stay, for to go were a sin. 

For all a woman's tears. 
And see the noble Gamelyn 

Laid equal with the Veres." 

The lady went with a sick heart out 

Into the fresh air. 
And told her Bobin all about 

The abbot whom he saw there : 

And how his uncle must haye been 

Disturbed in his failing sense. 
To leave his wealth to these artful men, 

At her's and Bobin's expense. 

Sad was the stately day for all 

But the Vere Abbey friars. 
When the coffin was stript of its hiding pall. 

Amidst the hushing choirs. 

Sad was its going down into the dust. 
And the thought of the face departed ; 

The lady shook at them, as shake we must. 
And Robin he felt strange-hearted. 

That self-same evening, nevertheless. 

They retum'd to Locksley town, 
The lady in a sore distress, 

And Robin looking down. 

No word he spoke, no note he took 

Of bird, or beast, or augbl, 
7U1 she ask'd him with a ^ofuiVy:^ 
What made him so full o{ Vkoxv^X. 
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*^ 1 was thinking, mother/' said little Robin, 

And with his own voice so true 
He spoke right out, ^ That if I was a king, 
Or if I was a man, which is the next thing, 
I'd see what those friars do. 

*' I wouldn't let 'em be counted friars, 
If they did as these have done, 

But make 'em fight^ for rogues and liars; 

I'd make 'em fight, to see which was right, 
Them, or the mother's son." 

His mother stoop'd with a tear of joy. 
And she kiss'd him again and asain. 

And said, " My own little Bobin boy, 
Thou wilt be a King of Men." 



ROBIN HOOD'S FLIGHT. 

Robin Hood's mother, these ten years now, 
Has been gone from her earthly home ; 

And Robin has paid, he scarce knew how, 
A sum for a noble tomb. 

The churchyard lies on a woody hill, 

But open to sun and air : 
It seems as if the heaven still 

Were blessing the good bones there. 

Often when Robin turn'd that way. 
He look'd through a sweet thin tear ; 

But he look'd in a different manner, they say. 
Towards the Abbey of Vere. 

Custom had made him not care for wealth, 
/Sincere was his mirth aX pT\OLft\ 
He had youth, and 8tren^\i, awOi\ift^x^^, 
And enough for one beside. 
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But he thought of his gentle mother's cheek, 

How it faded and sunk away, 
And how she used to grow more weak 

And weary every day ; 

And how, when trying a hymn, her voice 

At evening would expire, 
How unlike it was the arrogant noise 

Of the hard throats in the choir : 

And Robin thought too of the poor, 
How they toiPd without their share. 

And how the alms at the abbey door 
But kept them as they were : 

And he thought him then of the friars again. 

Who rode jingling up and down, 
With their trappings and things as fine as the 
king's. 

Though they wore but a shaven crown. 

And then of the king bold Robin he thought. 
And the homes for his sports undone ; 

How the poor were turned out where his deer were 
brought. 

Yet on body and soul what agonies wrought, 
If starving, they killed but one. 

And in angry mood, as Robin thus stood, 

Digging his bow in the ground. 
He was aware in old Shere Wood, 

Of a huckster who look'd around. 

" And what is Will doing ? " said Robin then, 
" That he looks so fearful and wan ? " 

" Oh my dear master that should have been, 
I am a weary man.** 

«^ weary man," said Will ISokea,''^ «ssi\% 
J'or unleaa I pilfer this wood 
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To sell to the fletcbers, for want I shall die 
Here in this forest so good. 

*' Here in this forest where 1 have been 

So happy and so stout, 
And like a palfrey on the green, 

Have carried yourself about.** 

" And why, Will Nokes, not come to me ? 

Why not to Robin, Will ? 
For I remember thy love and thy glee. 

And the scar that marks thee stm ; 

^^ And not a soul of my uncle's men 

To such a pass should come. 
While Robin can find in his pocket or. bin 

A penny or a crumb. 

*' Stay thee, Will Nokes, man, stay awhile ; 

And kindle a fire for me." 
And into the wood for half a mile. 

He has vanished instantly. 

Robin Hood, with his cheek on fire. 

Has drawn his bow so stern, 
And a leaping deer, with one leap higher, 

Lies motionless in the fern. 

Robin, like a proper knight, 

As he should have been, 
Carv'd a part of the shoulder right. 

And bore off a portion clean. 

*' Oh, what hast thou done, dear master mine, 
What hast thou done for me ? " 

" Roast it. Will, for excepting wine. 
Thou shalt feast thee royaVVy." 

And Nokes he took andha\^ roaaVviviV^ 
Blubbering with blinding taavs, 
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And ere he had eaten a second bit, 
A trampling came to their ears. 

They heard the tramp of a horse's feet, 

And they listened and kept still, 
For Will was feeble, and knelt by the meat ; 

And Bobin he stood by Will. 

" Seize him, seize him ! " the Abbot cried 
With his fat voice through the trees ; 

Robin a smooth arrow felt and e^ed, 
And Will jump'd stout with his knees. 

Time had made the fat Abbot, I trow, 

A fatter and angrier man ; 
Yet the voice was the same that twelve years ago 
Out of the window, to Robin below, 

Answer'd the tan a ra7i tan. 

" Seize him ! seize him ! " and now they appear, 

The Abbot and foresters three : 
" *Twas I, cried Will, " that slew the deer : " 
Says Robin, " Now let not a man come near. 

Or he's dead as dead can be." 

But on they came, and with gullet cleft 

The first one met the shaft. 
And he fell with a face of all mirth bereft. 

That just before had laugh'd. 

The others turn'd to that Abbot vain, 

But " Seize him ! " still he cried, 
And as the second man tum'd again. 

The second man shriek'd, and died. 

" Seize him, seize him still, I say," 

Cried the Abbot, in furious chafe, 
" Or these dogs will grow ao \)o\0l wwi'fe <\a.^ ^ 

E'en monks will not be 8a£e." 

VOL. I. 14 
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A fatal word ! for as he sat, 

Urjrinji; the sword to cut, 
An arrow stucik in his paunch so fat, 

As in a leathern butt : 

As in a leathern butt of wine, 

Or piece of beef so round. 
Stuck that arrow, strong and fine ; 

Sliarp had it been ground. 

1 know not what the Abbot, alack ! 

Thought when that was done ; 
But there tumbled from the horse's back 

A matter of twenty stone. 

" Truly," said Robin without fear, 

Smiling there as he stood, 
" Never was slain so fat a deer 

In good old Gamelyn*s wood." 

" Pardon, pardon. Sir Robin stout,*' 

Said he that stood apart, 
" As soon as I kn(»w thee, I wish'd thee out 

Of the forest with all my heart 

'' And I pray thee let me follow thee 

Any where under the sky. 
For tljou wilt never stav here with me, 

Nor without thee can I." 

Uol)in smiled. an<l suddenly fell 

Into a little thought ; 
And then into a leafy dell 

The three slain men thev brousfht. 



c> 



Ankle deep in leaves so red, 

^Viiicli autunni there had cast, 
Wlien iiointr to her winter bevV 
Slii^ had undrost her last. 
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And there in a hollow, side by side, 
They buried them under the treen ; 

The Abbot's belly, for all its pride, 
Made not the grave be seen. 

Robin Hood, and the forester, 

And Nokes the happy Will, 
Struck off amons the green leaves there 

Up a pathless hill ; 

And Robin caught a sudden sight 
\ Of merry sweet Locksley town, 

Reddening in the sunset bright ; 
And the gentle tears came down. 

Robin looked at the town and land, 

And the churchyard where it lay ; 
And loving Will he kiss'd his hand, 

And turn'd his head away. 

Then Robin turn'd with a grasp of Will's, 

And clapp'd him on the shoulder. 
And said, with one of his pleasant smiles, 

" Now show us three men bolder." 

And so they took their march away. 

As firm as if to fiddle, 
To journey that night and all next day, 

With Robin Hocxl in the middle. 



ROBIN HOOD AN OUTLAW. 

Robin Hood is an outlaw bold. 
Under the greenwood tree ; 

Bird, nor stag, nor momm^ a\r^ 
Is more at large than Yie. 
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They sent against him twenty men, 

Who join'd him laughing-eyed ; 
They sent against him thirty more, 

And they remain'd beside* 

All the stoutest of the train 

That grew in Gamelyn wood, 
Whether they came with these or not, 

Are now with Robin Hood. 

And not a soul in Locksley town 

Would speak him an ill word ; 
The friars raged ; but no man's tongue. 

Nor even feature stirred ; 

Except among a very few, 

Who dined in the Abbey halls ; 
And then with a sigh bold Bobin knew 

His true friends from his false. 

There was Roger the monk, that used to make 

All monkery his glee ; 
And Midge, on whom Robin had never turn'd 

His face but tenderly ; 

With one or two, they say, besides — 

Lord ! that in this life's dream 
Men should abandon one true thing, 

That would abide with them. 

We cannot bid our strength remain, 

Our cheeks continue round ; 
We cannot say to an aged back, 

Stoop not towards the ground : 

We cannot bid our dim eyes see 

Things as bright as ever, 
Nor teif our friends, tYiow^ iTvew<\s ^Tooi -^wslVs 
That they'll forsake w* tve\^T •. 
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But we can say, 7 never will, 

False world, be false for thee ; 
And, oh Sound Truth and Old Kegard, 

Nothing shall part us three. 



HOW ROBIN AND HIS OUTLAWS LIVED IN 

THE WOODS. 

Robin and his merry men 

Liv'd just like the birds ; 
They had almost as many tracks as thoughts, 

And whistles and songs as words. 

All the morning they were wont 

To fly their gray-goose quills 
At butts, or trees, or wands and twigs, 

Till theirs was the skill of skills. 

With swords, too, they played lustily. 

And at quarter-staff; 
Buffets oft their forfeits were, 

Fit to twirl a calf. 

Friends who join'd the sport were bound 

Those hazards to endure ; 
But foes were lucky to carry away 

What took a year to cure. 

The horn was then their dinner-bell ; 

When, like princes of the wood. 
Under the state of summer trees, 

Pure venison was their food. 

Pure venison and good ale or wine. 

Except when luck was cb\xff \ 
Or fprant 'twas Adam's a\e *, ^V«X VJaaxv.^ 
Their blood was wine eiiO\x^. 
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And story then, and jest, and song. 
And Harry's harp went round ; 

And sometimes they'd get up and dance. 
For pleasure of the sound. 

Tingle, tangle ! said the harp, 

As they footed in and out: 
Good Lord ! was ever seen a dance 

At once so light and stout ? 

A pleasant sight, especially 

If Margery was tnere. 
Or little Ciss, or laughing Bess, 

That tired out six pair; 

Or any other merry lass 
From the neighbouring villages. 

Who came with milk and eggs, or fruit, 
A singing through the trees. 

Only they say the men were given 

Too often to take wives, 
And then, 'twixt forest and a shop, 

Lead strange half-honest lives. 

But all the country round about 

Was fond of Robin Hood, 
With whom they got a share of more 

Than fagots from the wood. 

Nor ever would he suffer harm. 

To woman, above all ; 
No plunder, were she ne*er so great, 

No frijjht to great or small ; 

No, — not a single kiss unlikod, 
Nor one look-savldcii\n^ vi\\\i V 
-Accurst be he, said Robm llooA, 
Makes pale a womaiv'a Vip. 
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And then, oil then, Maid Marian came 

From her proud brother's hall, 
Witb a world of love and tears, 

And amilcfi bt-hiud them all. 

They built her bowers in Ibreats three, 

To flit from one to t'other, 
And Bobiu and she reign'd as pleasant to all. 

As fajtbfnl to one another. 

Only upon the Normana proud, 
And on their unjiist store, 
e'd lay his lines of er^uity 
For hia merry men and the poor. 

And special was his joy, no doubt, 
(Which made the diah to curse,) 
1o light upon a good fat &iar, 
id earve him of his purse. 

A monk to htm was a toad in the hole. 
And a priest was a pig in grain. 
It a bishop was a baron of beaf, 
To cut and come og^n. 



Save Bobiu to the poor who i^ame 
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And you there, Wat of Herefordshire, 
Who such a way have come, 

Get upon your land-tax, man. 
And ride it merrily home. 



MAHMOUD.w 

TO RICHARD HENRY HORNE. 

HoRNE, hear a theme that should have had its daes 
From thine own passionate and thoughtful Muse. 



There came a man, making his hasty moan 
Before the Sultan Mahmoud on his throne, 
And crying out — " My sorrow is my right, 
And I will see the Sultan, and to-night." 
" Sorrow," said Mahmoud, " is a reverend thing : 
I recognize its right, as king with king ; 
Speak on." " A fiend has got into my house," 
Exclaini'd the staring man, " and tortures us : 
One of thine officers ; — 'he comes, the abhorr'd, 
And takes possession of my house, my board, 
Mv bed : — I have two daughters and a wife. 
And the wild villain comes, and makes me mad 
with liie." 

'' Is he there now V" said Mahmoud : — " No ; he 
left 
Tlio house when I did, of my wits bereft ; 
And lau<r]i'd me down the street, because I vow*d 
I'd bring the prince himself to lay him in his 

shroud. 
Fm mad with want, I'm mad with misery, 
And oh thou Sultan MaVnwoucV, CntwV tvv^ wvV. ^w 
thee 1 " 



,e Bultaii uoailbrtoi Uie man, and said, 

. ami I will stDd thee wine and bread,'' 
I (For he was poor,) " and other coml'orla. Go ; 
I And, should the wretcli rvtum, let Sultan Mai 
nioud know." 

Id two days' time, with haggaid eyes and bean 
I And Bhaken voice, tie suitor reappear'd, 
I And Bluet " He's come-V- Malunoud said not 

oae, and toot four slaves, each with a awonJ, 
I 'And wrait with the rexVl man. They reach tli 
I place, ' 

I And hear a voi<«, and see a female face, 
I That to the window Hutter'd in affright. 
" Go in," said Mahmoud, " and put out the light; ' 
But leli the females first to leave the room ; 
And wnon the drunkard Ibllows them, we come." 

The man went in. There was a err, 
A table &Us, the window la struck dark , 
Forth rusli the breathleu women ; and behind 
Widi cuiaes comes the fiend in desperate mind. 

the sabreB nooa cut short the strife, 
And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink 1 
bloody life. 

I " Now tight the light," the Sultan cried aloud. 

Twaa done; he took it in his hand, and bow'd 

Over the corpse, and look'd upon the lace; 

Then turu'd and knelt beside it in the place, 

kAnd said a prayer, and from hia lips (here crept 
Some gentle words of pleajsure, anil he wept. 
; 



^ 



iveront alcDce the specitators wait, 
^en bring him at his call Doth wine and meat ; 
And when he had rufresh'd hia noble heart. 
He baili' his host be Went., atvA -nse «^ va &.<;"?»* 
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The man amaz'd, all mildness now, and team, 
Fell at the Sultan's feet, with many prayers, 
And begg'd him to vouchsafe to tell his slave, 
The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light ; then, when he saw the face. 
Why he knelt down ; and lastly, how it was, 
That fare so poor as his detained him in the 

place. 

« 
The Sultan said, with mu^ humanity, 
^* -Since first I saw thee come, and heard thy cry, 
I could not rid me of a dread, that one 
By whom such daring villanies were done. 
Must be some lord of mine, perhaps a lawless son. 
Whoe'er he was, I knew my task, but fear'd 
A father's heart, in case the worst appear'd. 
For this I had the light put out But when^ 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slsdn, 
I knelt and thank'd the sovereign arbiter. 
Whose work I had performed through pain and 

fear; 
And then 1 rose, and was refreshed with food. 
The first time since thou cam'st, and marr'djst my 

solitude." 
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MODKKMZEI) FKOM CHAUCKR. 



It is l)econiiiig less and le!»s necessary to inform new read- 
ers of books, that the Canttrbury Tales of Chaucer, from 
two of which the following modernizations are made, are 
stories supposed to be to\d by a 5.et. o^ ^\\^vreva.,\v.\vier the 
guidance of their tavern boRt, aa Wxe^ ax^ '^wmve^vci^ ^"^ 
horselmck to the shrine of St. 'VVvowav^ a \S^QV.<iX. 



I 



ir wEll do me great iujaitlce, if he thinks t'i^'l 
out like these oxe intended as subatiCoCea w \ 
nodernise. Their aaly plea Tor indnlgeDoa f 

with Ihe great original ChauGor's alorias are tiil oomplale 
of their Itind, oil laleresting in their plots, and eurprisine 
id their tenniDBtloDa; and Qie satlriuat stories are u full of 
amiusment, as the eerious are of DobloDSBB and pathos. 
It is therofors acarcely possible to repent any one of them, 
in any way, without producing, in intelligent readera, a 
desire to ItDaw more of him; and ao far, and so far only, 
Bach Yentores as the Brat of the two following beooine ex- 
cnHafale. 1 heartily agree with 
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lerly they might hi 

moat be little else hut re-spelliiigs (in wliich rnise tLey had 
better be wholly such at onee, like Mr. Clarke's, slid pro- 
" s* to be nothing but aide to perusal), or, seoond" 
net bo BoroeChing betwiitold style and new, and 



the adTantttges ofnelther (which is the case, I fear, with 
the one just mentioned); oi lastlv, like the otherwiioad- 
lairable veraiana by Dryden and Pope, they mast tske 
Wve in (Dfo of the'old numuer of Ihe original, and pro- 
oeed upon the merits, whatever those may oe, of the iljle ■ 
of themodemiiers; in which oiiee Chaucer i» sure f" '"' 
not only in manner, but in matter. 

" Conscienoe," for eiample, ii now a word of f 
tables. In^bancer'a time it was a word of thne,- 

)W la a modern hand to All up the conoli-. 

le in the chnmcter of the Nun, without spoiling it? 




.* lender heart " woald not do at aj 
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2^ DEATH AND TUE RUFFIANS. 

Readers, therefore, will be good enough to take (me of 
the stories here modernized, simply for what I describe it. 
They are to suppose it told on the railway, only as an im- 

{)erfect specimen of what they will hear better from the 
ips of our great acquaintance himself, when tiiey come to 
know him. 

But what am 1 to say of the other specimen, or rather 
non-specimen, the fragment of the story of Gambns ? All 
I can ^ny is the truth : and so leave it to shift for itself, as 
it best inay. It was the beginning of an attempt, many 
years ag(),'to make a complete story for Chaucer's frag- 
ment out of my acquaintance with stories of the East. 
Never, for an instant, did the preposterous idea of emula- 
tion enter my hetid. I could not pretend to complete the 
fragment in* Chaucer's manner; and therefore intended, 
with many loving apologies, to relate the whole story, as 
well as I could, m my own. Chaucer's words, however, 
as the reader may perceive, would still haunt me; Mil- 
ton's wish to have* heard the rest of the story from the old 
poet, began to haunt me too, and to frighten me ; and in spite 
of many longings to bring my beloved Arabian Nights mto 
play on tlie subject, I let the project go from me, with the 
assistance of many cares. 

Why then do I I'lere republish it? Because, apart ftom 
the perilous shade which it conjures up, I think there is 
something of " troi)ical blood" in it, not too common, or 
undesirable, in English verse-making; and because also 
there is something in Eastern stories of all kinds, which, 
being loth to part with it myself, I am apt to suppose 
equally in favor with the lovers of story-telling in general. 



Tlirte drntiktn ruffians, madlu belienng Death to be an embod- 
ied person, go out to kill him. They meet him in Ae 
nfinj/e of an old man, who tells them whtre Death is to be 
foutpl; and the ij find him accordingly. 

In Flandifrs tliero was once a desperate set 
Of threes young spendthrifts, fierce with drink and 

debt. 
Who, haunting every sink of foul repute. 
And g'uhly with the diu of Uarp aud lute, 
Went dnnring and sat wambWix" day axv^Tcv^V 
And smird and fTorfTN\bovo\\d 1\vv?yc \\a\vYN»* ykv^V 



Their doors were ever turning on the pin 
To let their timbrellers and. tumblers In, 
Sellers of cakes and sacb-like ; — every one 
I A devil's own help to see his badness done, 
, And blow up firea, for better, Sirs, made testi, 
f Out of til' accuraedfuel of exoesii. 

Tfaeee wretches, having lost oue night at play, j 
Were drinking still by the sad dawn of day, 
"When bearing a bell go lor Mime one itcad, 
Ther curs'd, and yall'd the vintner's boy, and sf 
" Who's he that has been made eold meat to-ni^tEJ 
AA the fool's name, and see you bring it right ? " < 

The boy who had been aiek, and in whose head 
Something had put stratipe aad grave nuitier, sai^ 
" Nay, Sirs, 'twas Hob, the srailh.' You knew hint 

1 A big-moQth'd, red-bair'd man ; you cali'd him Hell. 
[ Last evening he was sitting, bolt upright, 
I Too drunk to sroeak, when in there tame a wight 
I Whom men call Death, that slayeth high and 
I And with his staff Death fcU'd him al a blow, 
I And so, witboat one word, betook him hence. 
1 Hu hath slain heaps during the pestilence. 
I And, Sirs, they s»y. the boldest man hod best 
I Beware bow he invites so grim a guest, 
J &■ be pre^uir'd to meet Inm, m^V ani A»;j ■ 
ea.rf.TO'i tnsJCoe 



m"^ what, long since. I've Wk^ 



ght 
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"Ay/* quoth the vintner, " every word you hear 
Is true as gospel. He hath slain tiiig year, 
And barely with his presence, half the place. 
Grod grant we meet not with his dreadfid face." 

" Grod grant a fig's end," exclaim'd one. " Who% 

he 
Goes blasting thus fools' eyes? Let^s forth, we 

three, 
And hunt him out, and punch the musty breath 
Out of his bones; and be the death of Death." 

'Twixt rage and liquor staggering forth they 

flun^, 
And on their impious oaths their changes rung, 
And then would pause, and gathering S\ the breath 
Their shouts had left them, cry out, "Death to 

Death ! " 

They had not gone a furlong, when they met, 
Beside a bridge that cross'd a rivulet, 
A poor old man, who meekly gave them way, 
And bow'd, and said, " God save ye. Sirs, I pray." 

The foremost swaggerer, prouder for the bow. 
Said, " Well, old crawler, what art canting now ? 
Why art thou thus wrapped up, all save thy face ? 
Why liv'st so long, in such a sorry case ? " 

The old man began looking steadfastly 
Into the speaker's visage, eye to eye. 
And said, " Because I cannot find the man. 
Nor could, though I had walk'd since time began. 
No, not the poorest man, nor the least sage. 
Who would exchange his youth for mine old age : 
And therefore must I keep mine old age still, 
As ]ong as it shall please th' Almighty's will. 
Death will not rid me of t\\\a acVvm^^T^^at*^ 
And thus I walk, because \ oaxvtvol t^^ 



the ground, my mothur Nntore's gate. 
. lni(K!k with mine old stalT, early and lale, 
'And say tn faer,- — ^Dear mathcr, ]et me in. 
Lo ! how I vanish, desh, and blood, and skin. 
When aliall I sleep for good ? Oh. mother dear. 
The coffin which has itood tbia maay a year 
Hy my bedside, full gladly wonld I give 
■"r a bare shroud, so I mighc eeaae to live ; — - 
id yet aha will not do me, Sira, that grace ; 
whicll fiill pale and crinkled is my face. 

" But, Sirs, in you it is no courtesy 
TR> mock an old man, whoaoe'cr he be, 
Much less a harmle^ man in deed and word. 
The Scripture, as in ohurcli ye may have heard, 
Huth, — 'To an old man, hoar upon his head, 
Tii shall bow down.' Therefore let this be said 
By poor me now^Unto an old man do 
Sought which in age ye'd not have done to you.— 
* ' ) God^uard ye, Sirs, in weal or woe. 
go onward, where I have to go." 

" Nay," t'other cried, " Old Would-be Dead and 

u part«st not so lightly, by Saint John. 
u spak'at but now of Chat lalse villain Death, 
' " ppeth here a world of honaft breath : 
oth ho bide ? Tell us, or by the Lord. 
^nd Judati, and the jump in hempen cord, 
Aa surely as thou art his knave and spy, 
Well hang thee out, for thine old rheums to dry. 
ThoQ art his privy nipper, thou old thief, 
ighting and blasting all in the green leaf" 

" Sirs," iptoth the old man, "apare, I pray, your 
breaths : 

Bath ye would find, and this your road is Death's. 

ee yon spread of oaks, down, b'j \k\B tiWuA-v 

B aoth he lie, aunn'd in a ftowevs iw*^" 
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Death sunning in a flowery no<^ ! How flies 
Each drunkard o'er the sward, to smite him as he 

lies! 

They reach the nook : and what behold they 

there ! 
No Death, but yet a sight to make them stare ; 
To make them stare, not out of mortal dread, 
Hut only for huge bUss and stounded head ; 
To wit, pour'd forth, countless, and deep, and broad, 
As if some cart had there discharg'd its load, 
A bank of florins of fine gold, — aU bright. 
Fresh from the mint, plump, ponderous. What a 

sight ! 
They laugh'd, they leapt, they flung to earth, and 

roU'd 
Their souls and bodies in the glorious gold ; 
And then they sat and conunun'd ; and the worst 

Of all the three was he that spoke the first 

« 

" God's life ! " quoth he ; " here's treasure I here's 

a day ! 
Hush ; — look about. Now hark to what I say. 
This store tliat luck hath sent us, boys, — ho ! ho ! 
As freely as it came, shall it not go V 
By G — , it shall ; and precious nights we'll spend. 
Who thought friend Death would make so good an 

end y 
This is a wizard's work, to 's(;ape us, hey ? 
No matter. 'Tis hard gold, and well shall pay. 
J5ut how to store it. Sirs, to ^et it hous'd V 
Ik'lp must be shunn'd. jVien's marvel would be 

rous'd. 
Wherefore 1 hold that wo draw lots, and he 
To whom it falls betake him suddenly 
To town, and bring us victuals here, and wine. 
Two Jc(*eping watch till all the three can dine ; 
And then at night we'll «;v.'\ us s\^^v\vi"a, ^wd here, 
i/i its own m-ouiid, the <»oVl *\yau OX^^^^^^xr 



The lota are drawn, the joungeat diief seta off ; 
Qd Uien the first, after a little cough, 
Baum'd — " I iay, — we two are of one mind ; 
tiou knonr'at it well ; and ie bat a, mean hiad. 
always ao. Wo wore the merry men, 
&.ad he the churl and sot. Wall, mark am then, 
^ia heap of money, raTishing to see, 
rhe fool aapposes, must be ahar'd by three, 
"ut — hey ? Just bo. You thiiik, as wise men dO) 
bat three men's shares are better ahar'd by two." 

Yet how?" widf other. 

" How 1 " said he : — " 'tis done, 
,1 easQy as counting two to one. 
le sitteth down: thou risest as in jeat, 
Ind while thou tumbleat with him, breast to 
breast, 
draw mv cUrk, and thrust him in the side : 
[liine follows mine ; and then we two divide 
he lovely gold. Wliat say 's( thou, deareat IHend ? 
ord! of our lusty life were seen no end." 

The bond was made. The journeyer to tha 

leantime had in his heart roU'<l up and down 
he beauty of the florins, hard and bright. 
^Christ Lord!" thought he, "what if I had the 

right 
Jo all this treasure, my own self alone I 
!!here's not a living man beneath tho throne 
U' God that nhould be half so bleat as L" 
Lnd thas he ponder'd, till the Enemy, 
^^ Th e Fiend, who found his nature notliing loth, 

Whiapcr'd him, " Poison them. They're viUaini 

both. 
Llways they cheat thee ; sometimes beat thee ; oft 
Jarp at thy brains, ft^ve tvo-w -wVoFiB \iittm 
soft." 
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With speed a shop he seeketh, where is sold 
Poison for vermin ; and a tale hath told 
Of rats and polecats that molest his fowl. 
*' Sir/' quoth the shopman, ^* God so guard my soul, 
As thou shalt have a drug so pure and strong 
To slay the knaves that do thy poultry wrong, 
That were the hugest creature on God's earth 
To taste it, stricken would be all his mirth 
From out his heart, and life from out his sense, 
Ere he could drag his body a mile hence." 

The cursed wretch, too happy to delay. 
Grasping the box of poison, takes his way 
To the next street, and buys three flasks of wine. 
Two he drugs well against his friends shall dine. 
And with a mark secures the harmless one, 
To drink at night-time till his work be done ; 
For all that night he looks to have no sleep. 
So well he means to hide his golden heap. 
And thus thrice arm'd, and fi3l of murderous glee, 
Back to the murderous two retumeth he. 

What needeth more ? for even as their plan 
Had shaped his death, right so hath died the man ; 
And even as the flasks in train were set. 
His heirs and scomers fall into his net 

*^Ace thrown," quoth one, smiling a smile full 
grim; 
Now for his wine, and then we'll bury him." 

And seizing the two flasks, each held his breath 
With eyes to lieav'n, and deep he drank his death. 



CAMBUS KHAN.iB 



A. Untmger brings 10 the King of Tartary^ tphite ht- xtfaoA- 
ing. ctrtain tuasdafiU praenli, among ahicA it a tnarn 
jlorw, ifAiiA ihe nutnareh riiiM. 

At Sarra, in tbe land of Tartary, 
There dwelt a kine, and with the Ruaa warr'd Le, 
Through which there perisb'd many a doughty 

And Cambus waa he tall'd, the noble Khan. 
Nowbere, in all that region, had a crown 
Been ever worn with each entire renown. 
Hardy he was, and true, and rich, and wise, 
Always the same ; serene of aoul and eyes ; 
Piteous and just, benign and honourable, 
Of his brave heart aa any centre stable; 
And therewithal he ever kept a state 
So fit to uphold a. throne so fortunate, 
That there was nowhere such another man. 

This noble kins, this Tartar, Cumbus Khan," 
Had by tbe late Queen Elfeta, his wile. 
Two sons, named Cambalu and Algarsife, 
And a dear danghfer, Canate by name, 
Whose perfect beauty puts my pen to shame. 
If you eoutd lee my heart, it were a glass 
To show perhaps how fair a thing she was ; 
But when 1 speak of her, my tonoue appears 
To tail me, looking in that face of hers. 
'Tis well for ma that I regard not those. 
Who love what I do, as my natural foes; 
Or when I think how dear she is to be 
~~'ji one that will adorn this history, 
did how her heart wil\\o\e\um TO T«jmi, 
y pApcr, sooner than be toucWi, Aii»iA"^'>»>-' 
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But she knows nothing of all this at present, 
She's only young, and innocent, and pleasant ; 
And sometimes by her father sits and sighs, 
On which he stoops to kiss her gentle-lidded eyes. 

And so befell, that when this Khan supreme 
Had twenty winters borne his diadem, 
He bade the feast of his nativity 
Be cried through Sarra, as 'twas wont to be. 
It was in March ; and the youne lusty year 
Came in with such a flood of golden cheer, 
That the quick birds, against uie sunny sheen. 
What for the season and the thickenine sreen, 
Sung their affections loudly o*er the fiel£ : 
They seem'd to feel that they had got them shields 
Against the sword of winter, keen and cold. 

High is the feast in Sarra, that they hold ; 
And Cambus, with his royal vestments on. 
Sits at a separate table on a throne ; 
"^His sons a little lower on the right ; 
His daughter on the left, a genue sight ; 
And then his peers, apart from either wall, 
Ranged in majestic drapery down the hall. 
The galleries on two sides have crowded slants 
Full as flow'r-shows, of ladies and gallants; 
And o'er the doorway, opposite the king. 
The proud musicians blow their shawms and sing. 

But to relate the whole of the array 
Would keep me from my tale a summer's day ; 
And so I pass the service and the cost 
The often-silenced noise, the lofty toast. 
And the glad symphonies that leap'd to thank 
The lustre-giving Lord, whene'er he drank. 
Suffice to say, that after the third course. 
His vassals, while the aprig;htly wine's in force, 
And the proud music miiv^^ on^t ?iJ\^ 
Bring forth their gifts, and ?^fei VVv^mXxv >3tvti\ss5\\ 



Ami su befell, tbat when the last woa set, 
And while the king aat thus tn his estate, 
BeariDE h>s miostMls playine trom on high 
^'Before him at hia board delieiously, 
All on a sadden, ere he whs aware, 
Through the hall door, and the mute wondei 

thure. 
There came a stranger on a ateed of brass. 
And in his hand helieid a looking-slasa ; 
:8ome sparkling ring he wore ; and oy his side, 
"Without a sfaeath, a cutting sword was tied ; 
And op he ridea unto the royal board r 
In all the hall there was not spoke a word ; 
All wait with busy looks, both young and old, 
To hoar what wondrous thing they shall be told. 

The stranger, who appear'd a noble page, 
!High-bred, and of some twenty years of age. 
Dismounted from his horse ; and kneeling down, 
£ow'd low before the face that wore the crown ; 
Then rose, and reverenc'd lady, lords and all, 
Id order as they sat within the hall. 
With such observance, both in speech and air, 
^Bt certmnly, had Eubla's self been there,*" 
'r aage Confucius, with hia courtesy, 
etura'd to earth to show what men should be, 
'.B could not have improv'd a single thing: 
—-hen turning lastly to address the kins, 
'Once more, but lightlier than st first, be bow'd, 
lAnd in a manly voice thus spoke aloud :- 

" May the great Cambus to his slave be kind 1 
ly lord, the King of Araby and Ind, 
n honour of your feast, this solemn day, 
Balutes you in the manner he beat may, 
And Bends you, b^ a page whom he holds deal, 
^Qs happy but his humble messenger) 
Xhis steed of braae ; which, in a ia.'j inAvi^i-, 
Tbroogb ih: dark hiiW as saS-sVj aa'CQe.X>!jiA^ 
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O'er sea and land, and with your perfect ease, 
Can bear your bod^ wheresoe'er you please. 
It matters not if skies be foul or rair ; 
The thin^ is like a thought, and cuts the air 
So smoothly, and so wefi observes the track. 
The man that will may sleep upon his back. 
All that the rider needs, when ne would turn. 
Or rise, or take him downwards, you may learn. 
If it so please you, when we speak within, 
And does but take the writhing of a pin. 

" This glass too, which I hold, such is its power, 
That if by any chance, an evil hour 
Befell your empire or yourself, 'twould show 
What men you ought to know of, friend or 

foe; 
And more than this, if any lady's heart 
Be set on one that plays her an ill part. 
Or is in aught beneath her love and her. 
Here she may see his real character. 
All his new loves, and all his old pursuits : 
His heart shall all be shown her, to the roots. 

" Therefore, my lord, with your good leave, this 
glass, 
And this green ring, the greenest ever was. 
My master, with his greetmg, hopes may be 
Your excellent daughter's here, my lady Canace. 

" The virtues of the ring, my lord, are these — 
That if a lady loves the flowers and trees, 
And birds, and all fair Nature's ministers, 
And if she bear this gem within her purse, 
Or on her hand, like any other ring, 
There's not a fowl that goes upon the wing, 
But she shall understand his speech or strain, 
And in his own tongue answer him again. 
A JJ plants that gardens or tliat ^elda produce, 
'She shall be also skill'd in, atid lYveu \jl?.<i. 




Lastly, my loir], this sword has suc-h a might, 
Lt let It meet the verilat fiend in light, 
Twill carve thToughout his armour the first stroke. 
Were it as thick as any branched oak ; 
Nor coaid the wound be better for the care 
Uf all the handa and skills that ever were ; 
,iid yet, should it so please you, of your grace, 
'- pass the fiat aide on the wounded place, 
ougb it were ready to lei oat his bouI, 
e nesb should close again, the man be whole. 

' Oh heart of hearts ! that Qobody shall break 1 
Pardon me, sir, that thuB my leave I take 
E'en of a sword, and like a lover grieve, 
But its own self, unbidden, will not leave 
The hand that wields it, though it amote a block 
The dullest in the land, or dash'd a rock ; 
And this my master hopes may also bo 
Acceptable to Tartary's raajeaty, 
With favour for hlmseif, and pardon, air, for me." 

The Khan, who listen'd with a gracioas eye, 
ISniird as he stopp'd, and made a due reply, 
Flanking the kin?, bis brother, tor the great, 
TSot gifts, but glones, added to his state, 
And saying bow it pleas'd bim to have known 
So young an honour to his neighbour's throne. 
The youth then gave the proper ofhcers 
The gifts ; who, 'midst the music's bursting airs, 
Lud them before the king and Canace, 
There as they sate, each in their high degree : 
But nothing [hat tbey did could move the horse ; 
Boya might as well have tried their little fbrce 
H^^pon a giant with his armour on : 
^HDe hraxen thing stood attVl tn t.-o.-j ^Uiw^. 



I 
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The stranger hastened to relieve their doabt, 
And touch'd his neck, and led him soMy out; 
And 'twas a wonder and a joy to see 
How well he went, he stept so tenderly. 

Great was the press that from all qnarters came 
To gaze upon this horse of sudden fame ; 
And many were the struggles to get close, 
And touch the mane to try if it hung loose, 
Or pat it on the shining flanks, or feel, 
The muscles in the neck that sternly swell ; 
But the Khan's officers forbade, and fear 
£'en of the horse conspir'd to keep the circle clear. 

High was the creature built, both broad and 
long, 
And with a true proportion to be strong ; 
And yet so " horsely ** and so quick of eye, 
As if it were a steed of Araby ; 
So that from tail to ear there was no part 
Nature herself could better, much less art ; 
Only the people dreaded to perceive 
How cold it was, although it seem'd alive ; 
And on all sides the constant wonder was 
How it could move, and yet was plainly brass. 

Of magic some discoursed, and some of powers 
By planets countenanced in kindly hours, 
Through which wise men had compass'd mighty 

things 
Of natural wit to please illustrious kings ; 
And some fell talking of the iron chain 
That fell from heaven in old king Argun's reign ; **J 
And then they spoke of visions in the air, 
And how this creature might have been born 

there ; 
0£ white lights heard at work, and fiery fights 
Seen in the north on coVdest. muXax m^hta, 
And pale traditions of Pre-kOi^.mvt^'i. 




Much did the talk run also on tlie aword, 
[That hann'd and heai'd, fit gift ibr sovereign lord. 
One said that he had heard, or road somewbore. 
Of B. great goutbem king witb buuU a ipear; 
A chief, who had for mother a sea-fiury, 
And slew a terror called the a^ttary.*' 
As to (he glass, some iLougbt the secret lay 
In what geometers and others say 
Of angles and refleirtions, as a pond 
Shows not its aides alone, but things beyond ; 
lakander set one, like a sleepless eve. 
O'er a sea-town, far seen, and studied nigfa, 
In which tiie merchant read of storms to come. 
Or hail'd his lunny ships blown softly home-^S 
But moat the ring was talk'd of: every one 
Quoting that other ring of Solomon, 
Which, wheresoe'er it married, brought a dower 



To be a giu especially ita o' 

Wliich made them certain, that this ring of green 

Was part of it, perhaps a sort of skin 

Shed for some reason as a aerpunfit is ; 

And here their reasoning was not much amiss. 

The wiser sort ponder'd and doubted ; follv 

Delemiin'd every thing, or swalloVd wholly ; 

The close and cunning, fbolighest of all, 

Fear'd that the whole was diabolical, 

And wish'd the stranger might not prose a knave 

Come to find out what liberal monarehs gave, ' 

And ruin with hia very dai^roua horsea 

People's eternal safety, and their purses. 

For what it puzzles vice to comprehend, 

It gladly construes to the baser end. 

Some wits there were began at last tn doubt 
Whether the horse could really move about, 
t^Aii d on their fingers' ends were ar^uiai, 

' .' their subject vaniayiittoni.voc.'^v'o.^ 
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Yanish'd like lightning ; an impatient beast ! 
But, hark ! I hear them rising from the feast 

The dinner done, Cambus arose ; and all 
Stood up, prepared to follow from the hall : 
On either side they bend beneath his eye: 
" Before him goeth the loud minstrelsy ; ** 
And thus they pace into a noble room, 
Where dance and song were waiting lall they come 
With throng of waxen lights that shed a thin 

perfume. 
But first the king and his young visitor 
Go where the horse was put, and close the door ; 
And there the Khan learns all about the pin, 
And how the horse is hastened or held in. 
And tum'd, and made to rise or to descend, 
And all by a mere thumb and finger's end. 
The stranger further tells him of a word. 
By which the horse, the instant it is heard. 
Vanishes with his sparkling shape, like light. 
And comes again, whether it be day or night. 
" And, sir," said he, " my master bade me say 
The first time I was honoured in this way, 
(For on the throne you might prefer, he said. 
To wave such plain confessions from crown'd head) 
That one like you were fitter far than he 
To ride the elements like a deity. 
And with a speed proportioned to your will 
Shine on the good, and fall upon the ill ; 
For he, too sensual and too satisfied 
With what small good lay near him, like a bride, 
Was ever but a common king ; but you 
A king, and a reforming conqueror, too." 24 

Glad is great Cambus, both at this discourse. 
And to be master of so strange a horse, 
Ahd longs to mount at once, and go and see 

His hjtrhest mountain tops \tv Tartary, 

Or look ii])on th« Caspian, ot ap^^bax 



J^uildenlj' in Cathay, a starty fuar. 
Jind any otlior time he would have gone. 

So much be long'd to put his pinions on, 

But on hia birthday 'twas not I« be done ; 

And so they have retum'd, and join'd the guests. 

Who wait the finish of this feast of fetists. 

But how shall I describe the high delight. 
And all the joys that danced into the night ? 
Imagine all that should conclude a teast 
Giv'n by a mighty prince, and in the east, 
And all was here, from song to supper etaJid, 
As though it had arisen from fairy-land. 
The feast before it was a thin^ of state ; 
But this the floweir top, and finish delicate. 
Here were the cushion'd sofas, the pertiunes. 
The heavenly niirrora making endless rooms; 
The last quintessences of drinks ; the trays 
Of ooloui'd reliflbea dress'd a thousand waysi 
The daucinggirii, that bending here and there. 
With asking beauty lay along the mr ; 
And lighter instruments, gnitars and lutes, 
Sprinkling their grat'es on the streaming fiutes ; 
Aad all the rounds, and all the sweets of show. 
Feeline victorious while the haipiaes go. 
Not all the lords were there, only the Best 
And greatest, all in change of garments drest; 
And with them were the wives they thought the ] 

kiveliest. 
Yon must not judge our Tartars by the tales 
Of nations merely eastern, and seRuls: 
The eastern raanoers were in due degree, 
But mix'd and rais'd with northern lioerty ; 
And women came with their impetuous lords, 
To pitch tbe talk and humanize the boards. 
Ana shed a gentlu pleasure in the place, — 
The smooth alternate with the bearded fhce ; 
|Ai airs in spring come soft amoDE the ti 



kThe smooth altei 
Aa airs in spring 
llnd what was b 



r turn to ■wW^Tva^jia 
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Our young ambassador convera'd with all, 
But still attendant on the sovereiffn's call, 
Who, like the rest, whatever the discourse, 
Was sure to turn it to the gifts and horse ; 
Till, to the terror of some lovers, word 
Was giv'n to fetch the mirror and the sword ; 
The ring, meanwhile, being handed round, and 

tried 
Upon fair fingers with a fluttering pride. 
Some long'd to have the birds awake, and some 
Were glad enough the tattling things were dumb. 
*' Great heaVn ! " thonght one, and seem'd to 

faint away, 
" What (ah I my Khojah !) would the parrot say ?** 
" And what,** conceived another, " would the jay ? 
I've often thought the wretch was going to speak, 
He trolls the shocking words so in nis beak : 
I'm sure the very first would make me shriek." 
Cambus, as sage as he was valiant, thought 
There was no need to have the creatures brought; 
Nor, when the mirror came, would he permit 
That any but himself should read in it ; 
For which, as he perceiVd, but mentioned not. 
Full thirty ladies lov'd him on the spot. 
As to the sword, he thought it best to try 
So masculine a thing in open sky ; 
Which made him also choose to take a course 
Over the towers of Sarra on his horse. 
So issuing forth, he led into the air. 
Saluting the sweet moon which met him there. 
And forth the steed was brought ; you would have 

said. 
It knew for what, so easily 'twas led. 
And leant with such an air its lively head. 
But when at rest, still as before it stood. 
As though its legs had to the ground been glued. 
Some urged it on, some dragg'd, and some would 

fain 
Have made it lift a foot, \ml «\\\iv n^ycv. 



^ffiut rock'd the bcNlj with a Bprightl^ gfiwe, I 

■As tbough it yeam'd aloft, ana neign'd it for the I 



The youch had talk'd of ai 



\r hke an oak, 



.e sword w 

The Khan had no convenieut foe at hand, 

To aee what sort of carving he could ^tand, 

But in the moon there stood aoine oaken trees, 

And auddenly, he struck at one of these : 

Bock, like a giant, fell its towering size, 

And jet the light on his vietorious eyea. 

The blow was clearly the sword'a own, and yet 

The Khan, asif inspir'd, felt proud of it. 

And leaping on the horse as suddxaly, 

Be toucn'd the pin, and bade the fair good b^e, 

And 'mid« their pretty ahrieks, went mounting to 

tihe sky. 
Cambus ascended snch a bcTeht so soon, 
[t seem'd as if he meant to reach the moon ; 
And you might know by a tremendouB shout. 
That not a soul in Sarra bat look'd out ; 
Bnl the fierce noise made some of them afraid. 
That it might slartle e'en a brazen head, 
And threat'ning looks were tum'd upon the youth, 
Who glow'd and said, " By all the faith and truth 
liiat IS, or ean be, in the heart of aian, 
Nothing can happen to the noble Ehan : 
See, he returns I " And at the word, indeed. 
They saw returning the descendina; sLeed ; 
Not round and round, careering ; bat at once ; 
Oblique and to the point, a fervid pounce. 
For to say truth, the noble Khan himself, 
_ Though he had fought on many a nsc(nn\K«\ 'fiwS&, 
^&Dd droop'd through deserts, fa\A\«.«n Ansvj^*"'* 
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Felt somewhat strange in that ^reat emptinesB, 
And was not sorry to relieve his court, 
By cutting his return some fathom short : 
Such awful looks has utter novelty 
To dash and to conftise the boldest eye. 

The Khan retum'd, they hasten all agiun 
To their warm room, but do not long remain : 
For late, and long, and highly-wrought delimit 
Cannot, at will, resume its giddy height ; 
And so, his story told, and praises spread 
From mouth to mouth, he waved his court to 

bed; 
Yet still in bed, and dozing oft between, 
Their fading words recalled what they had seen : 
Still of the ring they mumbled, and the glass. 
And what amazing things might come to pass : 
And when they slept (for suppers produce dreams, 
And join'd with dinners, mount them to extremes) 
A hundred vapour-headed souls that night 
Went riding their own brass with 9M their might : 
They skim, they dive, they shoot about, they soar, 
They say, — " Why rode I not this way before ? 
Strange ! not to think of such a perfect goer I 
What leg that crosses brass would stoop to horse- 
flesh more ? " 25 

Ay : such, quoth the wise wit, is human life : 
We dream of mirth, and wake, and find one's 

wife ! 
Nay, quoth the wiser wit, the best way then 
Is to wake little, and to sleep again. 
Wake much, if life go right : if it go wrong, 
Learn how to dream with Chaucer all day long : 
Or learn still better, if you can, to make 
Your world at all times, sleeping or awake ; 
The true receipt, whether by days or nights, 
To charm your griefs, and do\x\Afe >jo\« a^^\&. 



Fancy and Fact differ in this atone ; 

" One strikes pur spirit, aud our substanue one 

But both alike oan bring into our ej'es 

The iean, and make a tbousaiid teelinga rise 

Of smartiog nrongs or pleasant sympathies. 

But sleep thou loo, my pen. At tuom well tell 
What sneet and sad new knowledge there befell 
K^e lady of the ring nithiu a warbling dell. 



THE GENTLE ARMOUR; 



Idr gainst three, » _. 

deUaatesC garmeat of his mlBtrsBB — is lake 

the Fabliaux that were TBrnified b7 the 1 

The lady's app«arBiice in the guiment, afle 

from the same poem. The lum givnn to tl 

the aolonring, and the sentiment, are the work of the | 

imuiit writer. The original is a cnrioui ipeolmen of the 

ticeUHi of old times. A married womau, who hM a good- J 

hranonnid craven for her husband, is made love lo by f 

three Icnights g to each of whom, as a trial of hie ftffeatiaa, 




and by way of proving tlie tenderness of her deserts, she i 
pnmosei that he shall mix In the fizhc of a tonmament, 
with no other covering to his body than theone jnst men- 
tioned. Two of them decline the experiment; the third 
accepts It, is rictorioua, and, in order to be on a par with | 



1, 'twM latalj BungI 
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Who beat deBMrrM— the lady or the kiili^tf 
He death who braced, or bIu, oenioiloiu q^? " 

Allowance is to be made for the opinions <^ a different 
age; and we see, even here, risht and wrone principles 
struggline in the perplexities of custom. Biu the cmti- 
vation of brute force is uj^permoet; and nothing can 
reconcile us to the disposition of the woman who could 
speculate upon such a tribute to her vanity. Jt is hoped 
that the heroine of the following version of the stoiy, with- 
out being wanting in self-love, is a little better, and not 
unsuited to any age. 

It has been thought by some persons (and I am ashamed 
for their sakes, not for my own, to say it) that the leading 
subject of the poem, a shift, is unfit for relation! In the 
name of common sense and modesty, on whiU; ffronndV I 
confess I should think very ill of any mind, not perverted 
in its ideas by the worst kind of town life, that could enter-* 
tain so unworthy a fancy. Most assuredly I wrote for no 
such persons, but for the innocent, the nobie, and the wise. 
1 certainly, especially after such warning, would not read 
the poem to everybody. I would not have read it, for in- 
stance, had I lived in their days, to the dub-rooms <tf Tom 
Brown and Tom D*Urfey; and I misfat have had doubts 
of the audiences of Mrs. Behn and Mrs. Centlivre; but I 
could have read it with pleasure {litercary modesty apart) 
to Addison and Steele, to Atterbury and Berkeley, to their 
wives and to their daughters. I would have said nothing 
about the story in the circles of Kin^ Charles the S>econa, 
male or female ; nothing to the Buckmehams and Roohes- 
ters, or the Duchesses of Cleveland and Portsmouth ; but 
I would have repeated it without hesitation to Cowley, to 
Evelyn, to Andrew Marvell, to Milton himself, and to every 
woman whom they respected ; — to Lady Fanshawe, and 
to Lucy Hutchinson. " No thought infirm," I would be 
sworn, would have " altered their cheek." They would 
have thought of nothing but the sentiment, and virtues, 
and nobleness of the story. With those only would cheeks 
like theirs have glowed. 

Of some imaginable living readers, equally refined, it 
does not become me to speak ; but I may add, that ^^ those 
poor, noble, wounded, and sick men," who are suffering for 
us in the East, would find the achievements, and probably 
the afi*ections of the story, too much like some of their 
own to disrespect them*, uot do I believe it would be de- 
spised even by the dWln© worciew vj\ko\»iN^ ^\>ft ^ ^our 
balm into their wouuda. 



VLadt's gift I unc, which meant in blame, 
Ri glOTious haaberk to a knight became. 

nd in the field aach dire belabouring bore, 

As gentle armour never stood before ; 
A BOng of love, fit for tlie pnreat oars, 
With smiles begun and elos'il, and manhood in tha 

There tiv'd a knight, when knighthood waa in 

Who charmM alike the tilt-yard and the boVr; 
Young, haadsome, blithe, loyal and brave of 

He slUL-k as lirmly to his friend 09 hone ; 
And only show'd, for so complete a youth. 
Somewhat too perfect a regara fbr truth. 



Heo 



n'll "tw 



felt 



A wish 'twere buckled in another's belt; 

Doubted its modesty, its use, ita right. 

Yet allui' all remain'd the aame true knight: 

So potent is a cuelom, early taught ; 

Adu to suuh straits may honest men be brought. 

"Tis true, to be believ'd was held a claim 
Of aentlo btood, and not to be, a shame : — 
A liar, notoriou9 as the noonday huu, 
Waa bound to fight you, if you call'd himone:— ■ 
But yiit lo be BO nice, and stand, prol^'d, 
All b'uth, waS held a pedantry at best ; 
luTtdtoua by the men ; and by the fur 
A thiog at once to dote 00 and beware. 
What blisa to meet hia flatteries, eye to eye '. 
Bnt could be not, then, tell one little lie / 



At length our hero fownd, to taVA Via^Kff-. 
iorely girJ, a quick and virpo \wa."rt.. 



hi' 
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One that bclitiv'd what any friend averred. 
Much more the whisp'rer of earth's sweet^ w(»d. 
He lov'd her for her cordial, tmsting ways, 
Her love of love, and readiness to praise ; 
And she lov'd him because he told ner so, 
And truth makes true love doubly sweet to know. 

It chanc'd this lady in relation stood 
To one as beautiful, but not so ^ood, 
Who had been blaz'd, for what indeed she was, 
By a young lord, over his hippocras,* 
Her lover once, but now so far from tender, 
He swore he'd kick her very least defender. 
The world look'd hard for some one of her kin 
To teach tliis spark to look to his own skin ; 
But no one came : the lady wept for spite : 
At length her cousin ask'd it of the knight. 

The knight look'd troubled to the last d^ree, 
Turn'd pale, then red, but said it could not be. 
With many sighs he said it, many pray'rs 
To be well construed — nay, at last with tears ; 
And own'd a knight might possibly be better. 
Who read the truth less nicely to the letter ; 
But 'twas his weakness — 'twas his education, — 
A (lying priest had taught him, his relation, 
A kind ot saint, who meant liim for the church. 
And thus had lell his breeding in the lurch ; 
The good old man I he lov'd him, and took blame 
(He own'd it) thus to mix his love with shame : 
" But oh reflect, my sweet one," cried the youth, 
" How you yourself have lov'd me for my truth ; 
How I love you for loving it, and how 
Secure it makes us of our mutual vow. 
To fticl this hand, to look into those eyes, — 
It nmkos nic feel as sure as of the earth Jind skies." 

'' I <Uil love, and I do," the W\\ viT\<i<\, 
IVith hiiuil but half alloVd, aTivVV\v*iviV «*\^^i\ 
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" But then I thought you took me at my word, 
And would have scom'd what I pronounc'd absurd. 
My cousin's wrong'd ; Tm sure of it ; do you 
Be sure as well, and show what you can do : 
Let but one mind be seen betwixt us two." 

In vain our hero, while his aspect glow'd 
To hear these lovely words, the diflTerence show'd 
'Twixt her kind wishes and an ill desert : 
The more he talk'd, the more her pride was hurt. 
Till rais'd from glow to glow, and teair to tear, 
And pique to injury, she spoke of fear. 

" Fear I " cried the knight, blushing because he 
blush'd, 
While sorrow through his gaze in wonder rush'd ; 
*^ Had I been present when this lord was heard, 
I might perhaps have stopped him with a word ; 
One word (had I suspected it) to show 
How ignorant you were of what all know ; 
And with what passion you could take the part 
Of one, unworthy of your loving heart : 
But when I know the truth, and know that he 
Knew not, nor thought, of either you or me, 
And when I'm call'd on, and in open day. 
To swear that true is false, and yea is nay. 
And know I'm in a lie, and yet go through it, 
By all that's blest I own I cannot do it 
Let me but feel me buckled for the right. 
And come a world in arms, I'm still a knight : 
But give my foe the truth, and me the fraud, 
And the paJe scholar of the priest is awed." 

*' Say not the word," the hasty fair one cried : 
" I see it all, and wish I might have died. 
Gro, Sir, oh go ! a soldier and afraid ! 
Was it for this you lov'd a truatln^ \x\«I\viL*^. 
Your presence kills me, Sir, mt\L s\\aEafc «tA ^^^*^* a 
She said ; and sunk in teara aTL(!!L \iasvdJK.eceTv\«x. ^ 
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*' Ah, Mabel," said the knight, as with a kiss 
He bow'd on her dropp'd head, ** youll mourn for 

this." 
He looked upon her glossy locks, admir'd 
Their gentleness for once, and with a sigh retir'd. 

From day to day Sir Hugh has paced his floor, 
Look'd out of window, listen'd at tne door. 
Wrote twice ; wrote thrice ; learnt of her health ; 

took up 
His lute, his book ; filPd, and forgot, a cup ; 
Tried all but pride, and found no comfort still : 
Lov'd him she had, but more had loved her will. 

It chane'd a short time after, that the king 
Proclaimed a joust at the return of spring : 
Tiie suburb was all hammers, boards, and crowd ; 
The knights and tailors pleas'd, the ladies proud ; 
All but our hero and the cousins twain. 
Who nurs'd their several suUenness of pain. 
And tore in secret much their mental hair ; 
The ladies that thev had no lovers there. 
The gentle knight m amorous despair. 
The lord who had denounced the light one's name, 
Seeing no step to vindicate her fame. 
And hearing of her cousin's broken vow, 
Would laugh, and lift his shoulders and his brow. 
And talk of tricks that run in families ; 
And then hcM lift his glass, and looking wise. 
Drink to the health of " Truth betwixt Two Lies." 
Two flusterM fools, though brave, and men of birth, 
There were, who join'd in this unseemly mirth ; 
Fellows who knew, and knew it to their shame. 
The worth of one, and chaff of t'other dame. 
Those (;lubl)'d their jealousies, revenge, and spite. 
Till broad the scandal grew, and reach'd the knight. 

Our lover heard with min^yiid x^i^vi ajcv^ y^^j ^ 
Then rose from out his grief, axvd caXV^Vv^Wj, 



pretty p^ with lelter-bearing face,) 
Id wrote hi9 nuBtress to implore her grace ; 
Her srace and pardon to imploi^, and some 
Small favour for the battle, now to come, — 
A glove, a string, aught hut a croel No. 
To plume his next day's pounce upon the foe. 
The page returns with doubt upon his eyes, 
And linngfl a packet which his lord unties. 
" My lady wrote not, saw me not," he said, 
" But aenda that answer to the aote instead." 

t" This Btring," eiclaims the knight, — " Cut 1 
They lift 
A lid of pasteboard, and behold a shift ! 



CANTO □. 



" Now whether shame she meaus me, or my bUst," 
The kninht he cries, " thank her for this, for this I * 
And as he spoke, he smother'd up a kiss : — 



f: 



To-morrow sees me panoplied 
id blessed be the thought shall clasp me while I 
bleed 1 " 



. Next day the lists are set, the trumpets blown, 
And grace requested for a knight unknown. 
Who Hummons, and to mortal %ht defies, 
Tliree lordly knights formostniuordly calumnies. 
What calumnies they are, he need not t«U ; 
Their names and consciences will serve as well. 
The names are then resounded through the place. 
And tow'rds the entrance turns the universal (ace. 



With Bcom and rage the sturdy gallants hear. 
And ask what i&admaii wants ;Lgfc^\Ai^a«% 
'**""' when Ihe stranger, wit\il»a5aftftAMi'&w«^, 
■ •" accoutred in a abiSt aVwve, 



■ And 
mSatt 
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(For on his trunk at least was naught beside) 

The doubtful laughter in amazement died. 

*Twas clear the champion would be drench'd with 

wounds, 
Yet sec how calm he rides the accustom'd rounds ! 
His mould is manly as the lawn is frail, 
A shield is on ms arm, his legs and thighs in 

mail; — 
The herald's laws forbid a wounded steed ; — 
All strain their eyes, and on the shift they read, 
Written in black, and answering to the part 
The motto spoke o£, ** It has touched her heart" 

To admiration deep th' amazement turns, 
The dumbness to discourse, which deeply bums ; 
Till the four parties to their posts fall m, 
And soft eyes dazzle, ere the blows begin. 

No stint or measure in his gallantry 
The stranger knew ; but took at once all three : 
The trumpets blew their blast of bloody weather, 
The swords are out, the warriors rush together, 
And with such bulk and tempest comes the knight. 
One of the three is overborne outright. 
Saddle and man, and snaps his wrist The wretch 
Proclaims his rage and torture in a screech. 
The three had thought to save the shift, and bring 
I'he wearer down, for laughter to the king : 
But seeing what they see, and both on fire 
To reach him first they turn and charge in ire. 
And mix the fight; and such a storm succeeds 
Of clattering shields, and helms, and hurtling 

steeds, 
With such a toil pell-mell, now that, now this. 
Above, beneath, and rage of hit and miss, 
And horses half on ground or staring high, 
And crouching skill, and tTam\Amw'^\^rei^nty, 
That never was beheld a svgVvt ao ^V. 
To bafHe and turn pale tlie g.ai^x'^ mt. 
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Nathless such skill did marv'Uous knight display'i 
Tbe shifl; some time was g^otiesa as the maid; 
Till a great gush proclaiimng hloot) was drawn, 
Kedder and redder ^puw the daioty lawn, 
And drench'd and dripping, not a thread there ato 
But what wag bath'd m his benignant blood. 
Bodden lie tum'd ; and whirUns Ilka a wheel. 
In both their teeth sent round the whiBtilng steal 
Then with a jovial mist, he llash'd it down, 
And cleft the right man's shoulder to the bone ; 
^Vlio fell, and like the first was borne aside : 
" la it a devil, or a saint ? " they cried : 
A tenderer murmur midst the ladies ran : 
With tears they bless'd " the aagel of a man." 

The gallant lord was now the only fbe, 
And fresh he seem'd : the knight coutd not be so 
In that last bk)w his strength must have ba 

His arm appears unhing'd, his brain benutnb'd; 
And as the sword seems carving bini to death. 
At ev'ry gash the crowd draw m their breath. 
Sudden the blades are snapp'd; the clobs of ste 
Are call'd ; the stranger is obsurv'd to reel ; 
Then grasps with both his hands tbe saddle-bow, < 
And VSnds for breath ; the people cry '■ No I No 
And all the court uDcoosciously arise : 
The ladies on the king lurn weeping eyes, 
And manly pray'rs are mix'd with sobs and c, 
The monaruh was about to part the fight, 
When, his club brought, sore passion seized tbt 

Who grasp'd it, rais'd it like an iron frown, 
And nsing in his stirrups, sent it down : 
It met ihe other's, taking heavier pains. 
And dash'd it, club and helmet, in his braini. 
A sdfled shriek is beard, the victim Ikll 
eior loo: "He\p\ \\o\^\" ' 

A about, half terror, fthafees iCbft ea'WitV' -"^-J 
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His helm unloosed, tHey recognize l^e &ce 
Of the best knight that ever bore disgrace, 
Now seeming dead, and gone to his long rest 
In comfort cold of that hard-hearted vest 
The loveliest ladies kiss him as he lay, 
Then watch the leech, who cuts his vest away. 
And clears his wounds. The weeping dames pre- 
pare 
Linen and balms, and part his forlorn hair, 
And let upon his face the blessed air. 

Meanwhile the tidings to his mistress come, 
Who clasps her hands and for awhile is dumb ; 
Then owns the secret why the shift was sent, 
But said he far exceeded what she meant 
Pale and despairing to the spot she flies. 
Where in his death-like rest her lover lies, 
'And prays to be let in : — ^they let her in : 
She sees his hands laid straight, and his pale chin, 
Nor dares advance to look upon his face, 
Till round her come the ladies in the place, 
Who comfort her, and say she must complete 
The cure, and set her in the nurse*s seat 

All day she watch'd, all night, and all next day, 
And scarcely turn'd her face, except to pray, 
Till the third morn ; when, breathing with a moan. 
And feeling the soft hand that clasp'd his own. 
He woke, and saw the face that had not ceas*d 
To haunt his thoughts, in forest or at feast. 
Visibly present, sweet with begging fears. 
And eyes that lov'd him through remorseful tears. 
Ah ! love is a soft thing ; and strongest eyes 
]Viight answer as his did, with wells of balmy rise. 

What need I say V a loitering cure is his. 
But full of sweets, and precious memories. 
And whispers, laden from t\ift \^.ti^ q.^ bUaa. 
Sir Iluao with the \aTk\vaa\e^t\i\%>ofe^\ 
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Tie June ; ^ loveir's month ; in short, they wed. 
But how ? like other people, you suppose, 
In silks and state, as all good story goes. 
The bridegroom did, and never look'd so well, 
Not e'en when in the shift he fought pell-mell : 
But the fair bride, instead of things that bless 
Wedding-day eyes, displayed a marvellous dress, — 
Marvellous, and homely, and in open sight ; 
The people were so mov*d, they wept outright 

For lo ! with hair let loose about her ears, 
And taper in her hand the fair appears, 
And naked feet, a rosy saint at shrif):, 
And round her bosom hangs the ruddy shift : 
Tatter'd it hangs, all cut and carv'd to rags ; 
Not fairer droop, when the great organ drags 
Its thunders forth, a church's hundred flags. 
With glimmering tears she hastens to his feet, 
And kneels to kiss them in the public street. 
Then takes his hand, and ere she will arise, 
Entreats for pardon at his gracious eyes ; 
And hopes he will not scorn her love for life, 
As his most humble and most honoured wife. 

Awhile her lord, with manly deference, stood 
Wrapt in the sweetness of that angel mood ; 
Then stoop'd, and on her brow his soul impressed, 
And at the altar thus the bride was dress'd. 



THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 

EliNO Francis was a hearty king, and lov'd a 

royal sport,27 
And one day as his lions fought, sat looking on the 

court; 
The nobles filled the beiicVvea, ^^ *^^ \i6Ssfc^>K^ 

their pride, 
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And 'mongst them sat the Count de Loige, with 
one for whom he si^'d : 

And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crown- 
ing show, 

Valour and love, and a king aboTe, and the royal 
beasts below. 



Ramp'd and roared the lions, with horrid laughing 

jaws; 
They bit, tiiey glar*d, gave blows like beams, a 



laws; 

bit, tiiey giara, ga 

wind went with weir paws ; 



With wallowing might and stifled roar they roU'd 
on one another. 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a thun- 
derous smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whisking 
through the air ; 

Said Francis then, ** Faith, gentleman, we're better 
here than there.** 

De Lorjre's love o'erheard the King, a beauteous 

lively dame 
With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which 

alway seem'd the same ; 
She thought, the Count my lover is brave as brave 

can be ; 
He surely would do wondrous things to show his 

love of me ; 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is 

divine ; 
I'll drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory 

will be mine. 

She dropped her glove, to prove his love, then 

look'd at him and smiled ; 
He bow'd, and in a moment leap'd among the lions 
wild : 
The leap was quick, return viaa Q^\vk,>afc V^aa re- 
gain 'd lus place, 
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Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in 

the lady's face. 
" By Heav'n ! " said Francis, " rightly done ! ** and 

he rose from where he sat : 
" No love," quoth he, " but vanity, sets love a task 

like that" 28 



THE FANCY CONCERT. 

They talk'd of their concerts, and Cramers, and 

spohrs, 
And pitied the fever that kept me in-doors. 
And I smiled in my thought, and said, ^* O ye 

sweet fancies. 
And animal spirits, that still in your dances 
Come bringing me visions to comfort my care. 
Now fetch me a concert : — imparadise air." 

Then a wind, like a storm out of Eden came 
pouring 
Fierce into my room, and made tremble the floor- 

And fiird, with a sudden impetuous trample 
Of heaven, its comers ; ana swell'd it to ample 
Dimensions to breathe in, and space for all 

power ; — 
Which falling as suddenly, lo ! the sweet flower 
Of an exquisite fairy-voice open'd its blessing ; 
And ever and ave, to its constant addressing, 
There came, falling in with it, each in the last, 
Flageolets one by one, and flutes blowing more 

fast, 
And hautboys and clarinets, acrid of reed. 
And the violin, smoothlier sustaining the. «<^^<^^ 
As the rich tempest g^1i\i<&f ^^ weA XixyL-Tv^xis^'as 

moons 
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Of tambours, and deep baBses, and ^axkt bassoons. 
And the golden trombone, that darteth its tongue 
Like a ^e of the gods; nor was wanting the 

gonff, 
Like a sudden, fate-bnnging, oracular sound, 
Or Earth's iron genius burst up from the ground, 
A terrible slave, come to wait on his masters 
The gods, with exultings that clang'd like disas- 
ters; 
And then spoke the organs, the very gods they, 
Like thunders that roll on a wind-blowing day, 
And taking the rule of the roar in their hands, 
Lo ! the Genii of Music came out of all lands. 
And one of them said, "Will my Lord tell his 

slave, 
What concert 'twould please his Firesideship to 

have ? " 
Then I said, in a tone of immense will and 

pleasure, 
" Let orchestras rise to some exquisite measure ; 
And let there be lights and be odours ; and let 
The lovers of music serenely be set; 
And then, with their singers in lily-white stoles, 
And themselves clad in rose-colour, fetch me the 

souls 
Of all the composers accounted divinest. 
And with their own hands let them play me their 

finest." 
Then lo I was performed my immense will and 

pleasure, 
And orchestras rose to an exquisite measure ; 
And lights were about me, and odours ; and set 
Were the lovers of music, all wondrously met ; 
And then with their singers in lily-white stoles. 
And themselves clad in rose-colour, in came the 

souls 
Of a)} the composers accounted divinest, 
And with their own hands did \^ife>f \\vj Taa tlieir 
finest 
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fas Italy heard then and Germany, 
_ 'a heart, and the rich bran of hannooy : 
. h Paisiello, whose airs are as new, 
KThougb we kiiow them by heart, as May-hloBBomi 
and dew ; 
id Nature's twin eon, Fei^lese; and Bach, 
d father of fugues, with his endless fine talk , 

■ And (.Tliick,*'' who saw gods, and the learned sweet 
feeling, 

I.Of Haydn ; and Winter, whoae sorrows are h 

^.ind ^ry Correlli, whose bowin^r eeemsmade 

■ I'or a hand with a jewel; and Handel array'd 
1^ Olympian thunders, vast lord of the spheres 

■ Yet pious himself, with his blindness in tears ; 

h lover withal, and a conq'ror, whose marches 
'' ' {I demigods under victorious arches; 

1 Ame sweet and tricksome ; and magteiij 
Purcell, 

Half priest and half prince; and Mozart nniveiBal, 
But chiefly with exquisite gallantries found, 
With a grove, in the distance, of holier Bound; 
Nor forgot was thy dnlcitude, loving Sacchini; 
. Not love, young and dying, in shape of Bellini ; 
""■ Weber, nor Himrael, uor mirth's Hweetest 

; much less the great or^n-vtHc'd fame 
f Marcello, that hush'd the Vencdan sea ; 
1 stiange was the shout, when it wept, hearing 

thee, 
u soul full of grace as of grief, my heart-cloven. 
Ky pixir, iiiy most rich, my all-feeling Beethoven.'* 
O'er all, like a passion great Pasta was heard, 
l8 hi^h as her heart, that truth-uttt^ring bird ; 
lid Band was there ; and Gras^ni, that godde» 
ark, deep-ton'd, large, lovely, with glorious be 

ind Jordan, whose law't vias ■». ViNfcV *».*i-^>i* 
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And Ga/fl Polly Fentcm, and Ifilton's Buoni ; 

And Mara ; and Malibran, Btang to the tips 

Of her fingers with pleasure ; and rich Todor's 

lips; 
And was it a voice ? or idiaft was it ? saj — 
That like a falFn augel beginninff to pray, 
Was the soul of all tears and cefestiai despur ? 
Paganini it was, 'twixt his dark-flowing hair. 

So now wo had chorus, and now we had song, 
Now instruments hurrying the warble alons; 
Now pauses that pampered resumption ; and now — 
But who shall describe what was played us, or how V 
'Twas wonder, 'twas transport, humility, pride ; 
'Twas the heart of the mistress that sat by one's 

side ; 
'Twas the Graces invisible, moulding the air 
Into all that is shapely, and lovely, and fair, 
And running our lancies their tenderest rounds 
Of endearments and luxuries, tum'd into sounds ; 
'Twas argument even, the logic of tones ; 
'Twas mem'ry, 'twas wishes, 'twas laughter, 'twas 

moans ; 
'Twas pity and love, in pure impulse obey'd ; 
'Twas the breath of the stuff of which passion is 

made. 
And these are the concerts I have at my will ; 
Then dismiss them, and laugh at your puffs and 

your " bill/' 
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BLUE-STOCKING REVELS; 

OB, 
THE FEAST OF THE VIOLETS. 

CANTO L 

Showing tebat aort of rebuke ApoUo gave kit nynphs, and 
how gods furwuh hornet, 

Lo ! I, who in verse flowing smooth as the wine 
(" Modest youth ! **) once recorded a dinner 

divine,3^ 
And show'd the great god of the sun, entertaining 
With wit and crack'd walnuts the poets then 

reigning ; 
Now sing, in a dance fitter still for the crupper 
Whose wings bore me thither, a more divine 

supper ; 
For that was of man, though of Phoebus ; but this is 
Of Phoebus, and woman, and blue-stocking blisses. 

The god, you must know, then, like other bright 

souls. 
Attends not to ev'ry dull curfew that tolls. 
But often pavs visits at night-time, and sits 
Conversing till morning with beauties and wits 
In guise of some talker renown'd, — my Carlyle, 
Jeffrey, Coleridge, or Wilson ; — joy listens the 

while; — 
And in case he 's too late for Aurora, they say. 
Some proxy, I know not who, brings up the day ; 
Which is likely ; — for after a night such as that. 
The day, you may notice, is terribly flat 

Well ; the eve of last May-day, his work beiiv^j. 
done, 
Apollo asLt playing his \ut/e in V\i<^ ^ra^sv^ 
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As backward his car in the deep began sinking ; 
And round it, the Water-Njrmpns, with their eyes 

winking, 
Plashed, patting the horses, and loos'ning the reins, 
While the lute through the lustre sent flooding its 

strains. 
When lo ! he saw coming towards him, in pairs, 
Such doves of Petitions, and loves of sweet Pray'rs, 
All landing, as each touch'd his chariot, in sigius. 
And begging his aid in behalf of bright eyes. 
That it made him look sharper, to see whence they 

came : — 
The windows on earth, at the flash of that aim. 
Burst suddenly all into diamonds and flame. 

" By Jove ! " said Apollo, ** well thought on. — 

Fve dined 
With the Poets : — 'tis now highly proper, I find, 
To descend (and ^th finger-tips nere he fell 

trimming 
His love-locks celestial) and sup with the Women." 

He said ; and some messages giving those 
daughters 
Of Ocean, — arch-eyed, — buxom dancers in wa- 
ters, — 
Tliey gave him some answer (I never heard what) 
Which they paid for, i' faith, with a dance on the 

spot ; 
For shaking his locks, and a pleasant frown casting. 
He thrust his car ba(;k with his foot everlasting. 
And sprang up in air with a bound so divine, 
As sous'd their sweet souls in the roar of the brine. 
Then laughing the laugh of the gods, he rose higher, 
And higher, and higher, on the whirl of his fire, 
Lark mighty ; till choosing his road, like the dove 
Which bears at its warm bosom letters of love. 
He shot J all at once, in a\oiv^ttaIA o^ V^i^l, 
Like the star that cornea Wc^m^Xy \)kks\^^ ^'a. ^"Ix. 
night, 



O Seddaa ! O Giilow ! O Mr. MoreU ! 
3 Tuprell and Holland I O MJMerl O Snelll 
J ev'ry one elau, (iear lo new married spousee, 
Jan't speak anj more of yfmr fittiDg up hoiueg; 
Jou't mention your leerei, your buhti, or-moalus ; 
Lnd forever hencefortli have no ctistomprs, 
Hughes : 
■iQuencli the light of your lustres, great Peny aod 
I ' Co. : 

I Ye Bantinga, be counted extremely so-so ; 
mSaj, hold your tongue, Bobins ; amaze us no 

In pwagrajihs, ■' voming it " stronger and stronger; 

Cease roanog in great A, and wheedlioB in small ; 

And thou, even tboa, greatest gusto ol' a\\, 

Tasteful shade of magnilicent, house-wanning 
. Guelph, 

L>2Vn about in thy toinb, and say, " Laid on the 
shelf!" 

The house not an instant had felt the god's 
B presence, 

P'Wheu something — I know 
quinlesaeuce 
tf fragrance and purity hallow'd the place, 
le spirit of lilies, aud crystal, and grace. 



what — bnt a 



and be si 



ostume ho 
1 be wore 



I Or at least a Greek 

■Id short, was a kind of Apollo d'Orsay. 
MThen gliding from room to room, like a slow bee, 
KBalf a loot irom the floor, his lute went playing he, 
d the sound was a mapeai ■A»iui\n •.&-»«»- 
ver he look'd on W«iijA\"te'«*:*i-'o*^»- 

V! 
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Nor in(le(fd was it strange that his lute should do 

this, 
When Ainphion, you know, built a city with his. 

Thus the ball-room, whose wainscot was stucco 

before, 
Rose in arches of flowers, midway from the floor, . 
All dabbled with dew-drops, and stirr*d with a 

breath ; 
Whil(} th(j rest (for no cold could give shoulders 

" their death." 
Where Phdjbus was present) was all a fair sight 
Of iv'ry, and cushions of silk, bridal white : — 
(More colours for these would flow in with the ball :) 
And betwixt the fair couches were services small 
Of ices, and creams, and clear jellies, smooth-soul'd, 
The very ti|)-ends of refreshment and cold. 

Tlien the drawing-room — What, think ye, hung 

the walls there ? 
Cloth of ^old ? No, of sunbeams. 'Twas made of 

his hair. 
The immense window-curtains. Calypso's own 

woollen. 
Like clouds to the sunset, hung gorgeously sullen. 

But as to the supper-room ! O thou Aladdin, 
Thy genii had found it a thing to go mad in ; 
Such weahli (which yet somehow fell soft on the 

eyt's) 
Hranch'd it over with jewels of wonderful size. 
All carvM into fruit, thi(;k and leafy, and all 
En(Tusting white marbhi, as vines do a wall. 
The fruit, (colour's minions, like ecstasy shone ; 
Whihj the marble, most fair, and yet mellow of tone, 
Came ("ooIiTig the warmth, the rich masses between ; 
But the cn\'in\r was one mighty sapphire serene, 
Prom the centre of which, aud\\ve\T §>^m<?>w^Q^ ^old^ 
^///V?s shed .s?ich a light, as 'twas Y>eav.^ \a\v^^Sc^. 



I 



Am) fortbi from all gidBs, iBBiiKd tap'atry and tabled 
r And sofa, with pictures of loveliest fable, ' 

And portraits, with eyes tliat mmrn'A happy tii 

Of wita and Bweet women ; and every room 
Had niuaii;, unseen in it, waiting to play ■ 

and tben, would come eWikling awayy' 
Aa though with its raptnre it vainly was striving; — - 
And hark ! tho buret comes t the fair gneaU ai-e 
arriving. 

But first, I murt lell you who (brm'd the specta- 

Imprimia, the Poets, the bajipy Translators, 
The Wila, tlio Phyaii-iana (they say that the godhead 
To Knig;liton, Smith, Elliolaon, specially nodded;;™ 
All Artists, all Arc/iera (a, bright blushing gtare 
Put a bud in the checks of their grouQ-gowned^ 

fair ;) 
The Muuciana, the Singers (of course the chief. 

And lastly (for fear any heart should feel lonely, 

Although with a eod, — and to crown it bosides 

'"■'htfos^ " ■- ■ ■ " ■■ 



I 



With the sweetest of glories, home-glory,) all pridea 
Were consulted, of husbands, and tHeuds, and rela^ 

And lovers, and children.— Of all adorations 
Comiaead me to that, which enwrapt ev^y featunt 
In love tow'rds the god, for this household good-: 






Well said I "cries the reader; "but stop, Mr.- 
Poet;— " 

Thecod'sinvitatioo — pray how conld they Imow it ? 
We near of no message ; no list had enroU'd 'cm." 
'Tis true: 'twas not wanted; their Geimisen told' 

The Spirit that's born wifliUs'Wi.\»coaiR».-Ti^*K 
kly with those to such awppcT* ai).w«ssW*-^ 
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Beauteous it was, to see each how be led 

His charge by the hand, with the flame on bis 

head, 
She walking, he gliding. It ffaye her such grace, 
As made the crowd happy to look in hep face 
^or never did crowd gather yet at a door so) ; 
The plain became handsome, the handsomest more 

so. 
If plain any face can be call'd that has eyes 
Such as almost all brain with its deep look sup- 
plies : 
The music ceas'd playing, as eaclwwas presented ; 
And Silence, with sighs, 'twas so ultrarcontented. 
Felt tears in the eyes of its rapture, to see 
How they kiss'd the god's hand, and their eyelids 

kiss'd he ; 
And then, on each entrance, there pour'd forth 

again 
Some characteristic and exquisite strain, 
And thus came each charmer of verse, or of story, 
In a sort of sweet tempest of pleasure and glor}'. 

I tell not the dresses. Suffice it that Titian 
Had own'd himself conquered at thin exhibition ; 
So rich were the colours ! such autumn ! such Mav ! 
For spirits and years made them more or less gay ; 
And the elder in orange and russet came, queenly ; 
The younger in lily and rose, sprinkled greenly : 
The buxom, uniting both tastes, fill'd the doors 
With their shoulders and frills, a la Louis Quatorze ; 
Or with robes a r antique ^ and with crowns from 

their graperies : 
Blest were the eyes that beheld their broad dra- 
peries ! 



Bun At cu 



D the n 



tU he gaoe Ihiin. 

mes (bow much lese tbeii the 



And writing, and beautieB !) of all the dear I'l 

t boast not to meoliou the whole of tbem ; — t 

I live ao sequeater'd, bo out of the way, 

^at perhapa I don't know them, — perhspa gtiaU' 



s 



bad of such promise, Bueh sweet viisin ■ 
r want of due reading, shall feif in 






)f some such delight of all earth's epiglottis, 
That when I am told what I've dooe, I shall tear 
From my houd, in pure anguish, whole maiees of 

Tou will thtuk it a barber's shop all roand my 

And vet, when I vow that 111 seize all oceaaion 
"■" >ading " the love" with my best retiaration, 
" startlmg," " intense," " truly new," " sou 
_ subduing," 

And other (bnd truths of impartial reviewing, 
I fancy I hear her, in tones of caresses, 
Exelaun, " God preserve his dear elderly tresses ! 

Lo ! firai then (for not in stem order of tkme. 
But ill blest alphabetical order they came, 
Phoagh she that Rrat enter'd, well headed the 

Ura. AdamB,M rare mistress of thought and of 



rhose English her Genn&Q "J 



;t Mra. AiaJi'i, 
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And Madame d'Arblay, mighty grave all the while, 
Yet at heart smitten still betwixt fun and a style. 
And longing to tell us more ladies' distresses 
'Twixt lords, and vulgarians, and debts for their 

dresses. 
So deep was her curtsey, the hoop t^iat she wore 
Seem'd fairly conveying her right through the 

floor. 

But up she swam round, and Miss Baillie suc- 
ceeded : 

No queen could have come with such pages as she 
did; 

For who, do you think, held her train up ? — The 
Passions : 

They did indeed ; all too in elegant fashions. 

The god in his arms with gay reverence lock'd her, 

For two sakes, — her own, and her brother's, the 
doctor. 

A young lady then, whom to miss were a caret 
In any verse-history, named, I think, Barrett, 
(I took her at first for a sister of Tennyson) 
Knelt, and received the god's kindliest benison. 
— " Truly," said he, " dost thou share the blest 

power 
Poetic, the fragrance as well as the flower ; 
The gift of conveying impressions unseen. 
And making the vaguest thoughts know what they 

mean. 

" Lady Blessington ! " cried the glad usher aloud. 
As she swam through the doorway, like moon from 

a cloud : 
I know not which most her face beam'd with, — fine 

creature ! 
Enjoyment^ or judgment, or wit, or good-nature. 
Perhaps you have known wVval KlK* Vo^^^ Vycv^vu^ 
To pat silken shoulders at touVs, axvCi «vxvi\v >i5Kwa%' 
i/i/fs ; — 
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Well, think what it was at a vision like that ! 
A Grace after dinner ! A Venus grown fat ! 
Some " Elderly Gentleman " risked an objection ; 
But this only made us all swear her " peircction." 
His arms the host threw round the liberal bodice, 
And kiss'd her, exactly as god might do goddess. 

Betham, Blackwood, Bowles, Bray, and Miss 
Browne, too, were there ; 

What a sweet load of B's ! But then what a de- 
spair! 

For I know not their writings. (I'm tearing my 
hair!) 

Gary Bumey came next,35 so precise yet so 

trusting, 
Her heroines are perfect, and yet not disgusting. 
" However," said Phoebus, " I can't quite approve 

them : 
Conceit follows close on the mere right to love 

them." 

Then came Fanny Butler, perplexed at her heart 
Betwixt passion and elegance, nature and art ; 
The daughter of sense and of grace, yet made 

wroth 
With her own finer wit by o'er-straining at both. 
Phoebus smil'd on her parents, who stood there in 

sight. 
And quoted some lines from her play about 

" Night" 

Margaret Cullen succeeded, whose novels one 

lives in. 
Like one of her hamlets, where tsXk, never gives 

in; 
Dear, kind-hearted, arch-humour'd^ k<»Da5irWa\»!^ 

dame; 
And to sum up all eulogy v—^^'^^^ ^^^'^ \«sb&* 
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*' You make me sleep sometimee/' quoth Phttbut, 

" 'tis true ; 
But I do even that, let me tell you, with few.'' 

^^ Lady Dacre." — 'Twas pleasant to see the god 

raise, 
In honour of her and of Petrarch, his hays.^'' 
" And how go your own winged horses ? " quoth 

he: 
Then he asked after Ma^aret Gillies and Mee, 
Seyfiarth, Carpenter, ]£>bert8on, Barrett, and 

Sharp, 
The Corbaux, the Chalons : — in short, more than 

his harp 
Has strings to outnumber, or haste can disclose ; 
And look'd at the gall'ries, and smil'd as tiiey 

rose: 
For they all sat together, in colours so rare 
They appear'd like a garden, enchanting the air ; 
But what pleas'd me hugely, he call'd to my wife, 
And said, ^^ You have done Shelley's mood to the 

life." 
Some lady musicians completed the bower, 
At head of whom earnestly gaz'd Betsy Flower. 

At the sight of Miss Edgeworth, he said, " Here 
comes one. 
As sincere and as kind as lives under the sun ; 
Not poetical, eh ? — nor much giv'n to insist 
On utilities not in utility's list 
(Things, nevertheless, without which the large 

heart 
Of my world would but play a poor husk of a 

part), 
But most truly, within her own sphere, sympa- 
thetic, 
And thafs no mean help tow'rds the practic-poetic. 
I'heiif smiling, he said a mo&t am^w >iiK«v^,— 
^e thank'd her for makmg \\\\xv ^^ aa-Nvcv^o^ ^Vrvcv^^W 



I 



Mattera more nagbtj', pnue'd much her ' Uanc 

vringi' 
A book, whtuh if augbt t.'ould pierce I'raiiiimia 

deose, 
Blight supply cunning folks with a little 

And her Irish (he added) poor souls ! so imprEis' 

He knew not if mostlhey amus'd or diatresa'H bin 



"Mrs. Gore." Phmbus opuo'd his unua, with I 

I In the gladness of wUqb was the comiam enibract 
" For ber satire," he said, ■■ wasn't evil, a bit ; 
But ai> fiall of good beart, as of spirits and wit; 
Only somewhat be found, non and then, whicl 

dilated 
A little too much on the ftahioas it rated, 

I And heapH of ' Polite ConverB«t!on " so true, 
'That lie, once, really wish'd the three volumes wen 
: 



I But not wbeii she dntelt upon daughters or mothen 
Oh, then the three made him quite long for thrfli 
others; 
And poor 'Mrs. Annytage," warning exaction, 
Sita ann-chair'd forever, a dread petril^tion. 
Then how muvb good reading t what fit flowic 
What enjoyment, whether uildat houses or herds ! 
Twaa Ihu thinking of men with the ligbtnoas ( 
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And somebody gmiling, and lookin|^ adcance, 
He said, '* Honi ttoit, my friend, qui mai y perue ; 
What in gods is a ngbt and confinns a good 

fame, 
Were in you a presunption. The same's not 

the same." 
And with this profound speech, and a bow to 

the dame 
(Whom he thank'd for ' Cleone,' and * Gentile and 

Jew,' 
And for other things far more didactic and blue, 
But advis'd for the future, to preach rcfbrmadon 
With all of her sweets, and no exacerbation^ 
He rais*d Mrs. Hall from her rev'rence proround. 
Saying, *' Nonsense, my dear; clasp me honestly 

round : — 
For the gods love the pleasure yon take, 'tis so 

hearty, ^^ 

In all sorts of characters, eareless of party." 

And now came Miss Hamilton. Phcebus pre- 
sented 
A look to her curtsey so little contented, 
It secm'd less for poetess fit than for beldam 1 
In fact, she provok'd him by writing so seldom. 

Mrs. HofHand he tenderly welcomed and styled 
" Good motherly soul ; " and benignantly smiled 
On the close cap of Howit " These Muse Quaker- 
esses 
Are Noes (he said) tum*d to the sweetest of Yesses. 

Lo ! Jameson accomplished ; and Lamb, the fine 

brain, 
(News of Charles in Elysium brought balm to its 

pain ;) 
And Landon, whose grief is so dulcet a treasure, 
We*d weep to oblige Viet, Wx. c«rf\. iot \W vl^as- 

ure. 



! welcome home, Martineau. tan 
riea, and puzzlin" your philogamysti 
ftkFliy lave should a 

great U earth's want of some love-legislature. 
with a head that for 
hardly be 4 



"And, Mitford, all hai 
1 your glad village 
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■And with that he shone on it, 

I blinking ; 

■ And yet at her kind heart sat tragedy, thinking. 

v Then Montasu. — Eleanora Loaisa ! 

"iB ever name finer, 'twijit Naples and P 
t not in name cmly the lady hath merit: 
irthoughta have an. eye, and the righl 

And dear Lady Morgan 1 Look, look how sbe 

With her pulsea all beating for freedom, likA 

drums,— 
So Irish, BO modish, bo inucfiaA, so wild. 
So eomniitting herself, as she talks, like a child, 
80 trim yet so easy, polite yet big-hearted, 
That truth and she,try all she can, won't be parted. 
She'll put on your fashions, your latest new air, 
And then talk so frankly, she'll make you 



Mrs. Hall may say " Oh," and Miss Edgeworth saj 



t An 

K' 

^^^^ut my lady will know all the what and the why. 
^^B9er in'iokg, a like mixture, are so very rfciftt, 
^■Xfaegod himself swore hocoiAAtc^i'OmCT&SOTWimv 
^^b'Jot, cliaracU:r, <TeaJ(Mhne>sa, a\\ b-tc «i ^itA\ 
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And the heroine's herself, playing tricks in a 

hood. 
So he kiss'd her, and call'd her '^eternal good 

wench ; " 
But ask'd, why the devil she spoke so mnch 

French ? 

^' Mrs. Norton." The god, stepping forward a 

pace, 
Kiss'd her hand in return, with respect in his fnce. 
But said, ** Why indulge us nitli nothing but sighs ? 
You best prove your merits when cheerful and 

wise; 
Be still so ; be just to the depth of your eyes." 
Then he tum'd to us all, and repeated, in tones 
Of* approval so earnest as thrill'd to one's bones. 
Some remarks of hers (bidding ns learn them all 

too) 
On the art of distinguishing fiilse love from trae. 
After which, as he seated her near him, he cried, 
'^ 'Twas a lar^e heart, and loving, that gave us this 

guide." ^ 

Well advanced, at this juncture, with true loving 
eyes, 
Mrs. Opie, delightful for hating " White Lies." 
*' Good Temper," too, prince of the Lares (God 

bless him,) owes 
Thousands of thanks to her nice duodecimos-^® 
— " What ! and you too must turn Quakeress, must 

you ? " 
Cried Phoebus ; — " well, spite of your costume. 111 

trust you : 
Though truth, you dear goose, as all bom Quaker- 
esses 
AVill tell you, has nothing in common with dresses : 
BesideSy 'tis blasphemmg my colours and skies : — 
However^ it shows you alaW ^csvxft%^ «dAl that's 
wise; 
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And educe you mast needs have no fault, let us see 
If you can't mend it somehow, betwixt you and 

me." 
He said ; and threw round her a light of such love, 
As tum'd her slate hues to the neck of the dove. 

Enter Pardoe all spirits, and Porter all state, 
But sweet ones, like ladies whom knights made 

elate, 
(The latter wore some foreign order, whose name 
1 fixrget; but it well graced the chivalrous dame.) 
Then hearty good Egberts; and Roche (dear old 

deathless 
R^ina, whose lovers my boyhood made breath- 

less,)<o 
And Shelley, four-fam'd, — ^for her parents, her 

lord, 
And the poor lone impossible monster abhorr'd.41 
(So sleek and so smilmg she came, people stared, 
To think such ^r clay should so darkly have 

dared ; 
But Apollo the very name loVd so, he tum*d 
To a glory all round her, which shook as it bum'd. 
And a whirlwind of music came sweet from the 

spheres) ; — 
Then his shape he resumed, with a bay round his 

ears. 
And on Sheridan smiPd, name with wit ever found, 
And on Somerville, head most surprisinglv crown'd; 
For instead of the little Loves, lau^mg at col- 
leges, 
Bound it, in doctors' caps, flew little Knowledges ! 
Then came young Twalmley, nice sensitive thmg, 
Whose pen and whose pencil give promise like 



spnnj, , 



\rr 



Then Whitfield, — then Wortley, — and acridly 

bright 
In her eyes, but sweetrftp^p'd, ^"^ ^ffl:^^ S:!wk«!w^> 

Fanny Wright. 
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And now came the dance; for, lo! catching up 

two, 
Since the guests had all come, Fhoebns made, as he 

flew, 
A grace and a beauty of waiving decorum 
(For wit and warm heart cany all things before 

*em) 
And leadins the way, swept them off to the ball, 
Into which he pluns^d instantly, music and all ; 
For the band felt his coming, and gave such a rare 
Storm of welcome, as seem'd to blow back his bright 

hair; 
And so he came whirling it, gods ! how divinely ! 
The hearts of the whole room, I warrant beat 

finely : 
In fact, hadn*t he himself kept their wits sound. 
The room, the whole evemng, had seem'd going 

round: 
But, what was amazins, he so danc'd with all. 
He sufficed for the total male part of the ball ! 
Not as dancer theatrical, making a show 
(Bah ! — shocking to think of — Excessively no /) 
But gentlemen-god-like, and all comme-il-faut. 
Now with one, now with t'other he danc'd, now 

with ten ! 
For your god in his dancing is several men. 
Fanny Butler he waltz'd with ; he jigg'd it with 

Morgan ; 
With Hall he developed the rigadoon organ ; 
To Pardoc he showed Spain's impassion'd velocity ; 
Norton, the minuet's high reciprocity. 
— Then he took Landon, ere she was aware. 
Like a dove in a whirlwind, and whisk'd her in air ; 
Or as Zephyr might catch up some rose-haunting 

fay, 
Or as Mercury once netted Flora, they say : ^ 
And then ap;ain, stately, like any Sultdun 
With his Queen, he and ^\^«am^oii \xq(\^\wi. 
vann, — 
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Which meaneth a " peacock dance." Truly 'twas 

grand to see 
How they came spreading it, pavoneggibndasi ! 43 
— Up, at the sight, rose the oldest at fast. 
And join'd in a general dance, *^ furious and fast," 
With which the cod mingled, like fire in a wheel, 
Pervading it, goMen ; tiU reel after reel. 
Bearing sheer off its legs with them giddy three- 
score. 
They spun to the supper-room, clean through the 

door. 
Then quoth Madame d' Arblay, panting much from 

her journey, 
" Well — this beats my father himself. Doctor 
Bumey ! ! " 



CANTO m. 

Of the mtpper thai Apollo gave his vititorsy and toith what 
sort oj^ctacle and of after-course he amazed them. 

You remember those supper-room walls, made 

of flowers. 
Which beat whatsoever for dead paramours 
The lords of the east in white temples have done. 
Where in emeralds and rubies fond epitaphs 

run ? 44 
Well, — a gallery lurk'd sweetly behind them ; and 

there 
We spectators, scarce knowing what took us, or 

where. 
Grot somehow, as soon as the guests had down sat 

'em. 
And found ourselves gazing most snugly down at 

'em. 

And thus as they sat before au^^^x, \o T^\»^<Ka^^ 
Fresh airs through the rooms canv^ vcvct^^vsvsv^-* ^^^^^^ 
West 'em ; — 
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So sweet, all grew silent, exchanging rapt looks ; 
And the silence ran thick wiUi a bubbling oi 
brooks. — 

Not long : — ^for comminglinff, by finest deffrees. 
With the stir of the foliai^, and swell of tliebreexe, 
A concert arose, — so deficioos, so new, 
So earnest, so fond, so appealing to youy 
The notes seem'd to bathe in the tears which they 
drew. 

Then there issued (get Vincent Novello, some 

day, 
To show you the strain, for he took it away,) 
A world-heavy gust, like all organs in one. 
Or as though had swept earthward the roar of the 

sun, 
Or the face of some god with his thunder-loud 

tresses, 
AVho comes like a terror, stays gently, and blesses. 
And leaves us secure in the strength of humility. 
— Phoebus however, with host-like civility, 
Tried them no farther with godhead so grave : 
To his sprites, on the sudden, blithe orders he 

gave. 
And quoting the line about " lips being fed," 
(Which applied not alone to one heaven, he said. 
For ambrosia and nectar sustained the realms 

upper) 
There ro.se, veil'd in mist, to soft music, a supper. 

Very beauteous the mist was, — ^thin, white, with 
a bloom ; 
An odour of violets filPd the whole room ; 
Ever trembled the music ; and as the mist clear'd, 
First, bunches of violets gently appeared, — 
Then silver, — then gold, — then the tops of decan- 
ters 
Of diamond, — thetv peaicXve?., ^w.^ Octfi.^>KA^^ 'kvjl- 

chanters, 



Lad other fruit, suinu in white baskets, and eodhi 
ftnleafd on the bough, with a. ilew on the plum ; 
Then ilishea, half «ceu, fit to make » phvaU-iao 
Turn glutton, from dairiufl anil pastures Elysiao; 
The peaches hung o*or them, rcaily to drip ; 
And now the guests sat, and the ourth was let slip, 
And white nent the fingers from Ibliage to lip- 
Then the music eame sweet over all, like the sound 
Of their fame ; and behind ev'ry lady stood, cro 
With the flame on hia forehead, her Genius, 



I fro with hia pinions, o 

her friends and herflclf, ai 

sweet word ,' 
And aye at the table sweet laughter was heard. 
But tiie best of it was, the god's wit so embrac'd 
The whole room with ita kindness and exquinM 



■ Ani 



Every gnest si 



o feel his arm round her o 



And well might seem palpable all whii^h h« 

w ae PaUas leap'd arm'd out of Jupil.er's bei 
gods, when they please, utter things^ and 
wordal 
(*!C8 a &ct t — solid visions ! — clouds, armies, tre«s, 

je«tbe<n — nay, tee) them. Thus, talks hu of 




id the bosom you long for 1 you clasp it.*^ 
Conoeive then the joy, when la toasting t 
wJl liath made AeaCtAesi, «:« sain *ot 
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Each crossing the end of the room ! — ^What a 

sight!— 
The guests thrust their chsurs }>ack at first, in a 

fright. 
I declare I beheld them so plainly, it took 
All the self-<x)mmand in me (so sweet was her 

look) 
Not to jump from the gallery, and kiss Mrs. 

Brooke.46 

Lady Winchelsea cost me still more to go through 
it;47 

But at Lady Ann Barnard, I said " I must do it."*8 

I cannot name all who thus issued from air, 
As the god made us see them ;— but Sappho was 

there. 
As brown as a berry, and little of size ; 
But lord! with such midnight and love in her 

eyes ! 
Aspasia's however we thought still more loving : 
Heart sat in their pupils, and gentlest approving. 
We saw (only fancy it I) Pericles hand her ; 
And both (I can testify) look'd up at Landor. 
Of Romans (whose women more startle than lull 

us) 
Came none but the dame thafs bound up with 

Tibullus ; 49 
But France furnished many, and Italy fair ; 
The laurel look*d sweet in their wild flowing hair. 
Colonna came noble, in widow's black gown ; ^ 
And Stampa, who worshipped a living renown ; ^i 
Navarre's fair Boccaccio ; ^3 the Rope-maker too ; 53 
Deshoulieres, kind and pensive ; De Launay the 

true ; 54 
Sevign^, good mother, a little too fussy ; 
But how, when she will, she beats Walpole and 

Bussyl 
Old seMsb Da Deffand, more \Lwomxv« \JciaxiNT«ft,\ 
^nd Genlis didactic, and D'YlowOieXDiCfteiN^^ '" 



•^^^ 



And De Stael, mighty nuBtreaa, par Napoieoni, 

S or so he would make her,) and dear Rioooboni ; M 
en Newcastle's Duohess, fantastic but rare ; s' 
And Betm and Centlivre, that plain-spoken pair ; 
And Worttey, who, had the been bred in a baran, 
Had taru'd il, infallibly, all harum-soarum ; 
And Bweet Brooke foresaid, all cover'd with 

And Lady Ann, lovely for " Auld Robin Gray ; " 
And dearest dear Winobelgea, whom I prefer, 
After all, she bo jumps with me, even to her : 
(For althongb Lady Ann lov'd maternity, gbe 
Lov'd lovi! and the trues so, she might have lov'd 

kBat I flee bigh-born DevoDshire, who with iuoh. 
pith 
Wfrom of Tell and his platform ; ^ and poor Chat- 
[ lutie Smith, 

Whose muse might have bless'd so her nooks and 
I old bouses, 

Had lawyers not plagued ber, and debts of he^ 

And Tigbe, her own Psyche : and Elliott, sweet 

10 made the lone dairies mourn Flodden again ; ™ 
Radcliffe, fear-tharm'd, eve.r breatblcMly 
creeping 
IThrough castles and corridora, Mghtiiil to sleep in: 
Then Barbauld, fine teacher, correcting impatience. 
Or mounting the stars in divine meditations ; ™ 
Thrale, Brunton, Tretiisis, her heart pit-ai-patlJng, 
And Hemana, behind her grand organ-loft chat- 



Kd 

Brhn 
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Than all this ; and in truth, when you mark, in a 

street, 
How they turn and inspect ev'ry bonnet they mo&b^ 
And how light, in comparison, seem to hold men, 
Tis a point I shall leave to some weightier pen. 
Only pray be assured, that whatever me case. 
It tells not a jot to our sex's disgrace ; 
And for this simple reason, — that us they are sure of, 
But each other's claims are not quite so secure of. 
Thus much I can swear, — that what foUow'd this 

show 
Was a sight made their cheeks with new gratitude 

glow, 
And that half the dear souls fell in love on the spot. 
And with posthumous men too ! gallants living not ! 
Alas I did I say so ? Oh impious misgiving I 
Than Shakspeare and Petrarch pray who are more 

living ? 
Whose words more delight us ? whose touches more 

touch f 
For these were the shapes that now passed us, — all 

such 
As the sex should most long to see, out of all story, — 
The men that have done them most honour and 

glory. 

First, Homer Andromache brought, like his child ; 
And beside them was Helen, who blushingly 

smil'd ; — 
Old trav'ller was he, and he walk'd with a sword. 
Then Antigone came with the Samian lord. 
Close-clinging, yet gentle. — Then Petrarch aj>- 

pear'd. 
Looking still on the face by down-looking endear'd ; 
First exalter of animal passion with mind. 
Him follow'd, still modestly keeping behind, 
With book under arm, and in scholarly gown, 
(Oh ! ill have the gross undeTaloo^V\aT«6\iQrw\iV{^^ 
■Boccaccioy with faces a martyr m\^t\>\^«a^ 
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Griselda's among them, the patient excess. 

Her look was the sweetest that never knew laughter ; 

And backward she turn'd tow'rds the shape that 

came after, < 

Great Chaucer* As humbly as maiden went he. 
Young queens held their diadems of him in fee ; 
Young mothers and beauties, clear angels of earth ; 
I know not which grac'd them most, sorrow or 

mirth. 

Great Cervantes was next, fine romance-loving 

soul 
(For his very jest loVd it), with whom came a shoal 
Of such blithe and sweet beauties, some courtly, 

some nurst 
In Arcadia, I thought they were Shakspeare's at 

first; 
But when he came, good lord I what a heaven upon 

earth 
Of young beauty was there I what sweet sorrow 

and mirth ! 
What most womanly women! what passion sdl 

beauteous 
With patience ! What love irrepressibly duteous I 
What players at boyhood, as sweet as in gown ! 
What Dosoms, where care might forever he down ! 
Did Heav'n keep a boarding-school, these were its 

blushers ; — 
But Shakspeares would never have done for the 

ushers. 

The women at table, I thought, at this sight, 
For pure, tongue-tied bliss, would have fainted out- 
right; 
But Apollo in pity dismiss'd it ; and brought 
Richard Steele on the carpet, the heart of U^t 

thought ; 
Who passed, with his mt Mid Via -w\%,^\^^^'^^^2L. 
0£ hoops and bright eyes, «&\« \»vmcA to^ ^\«^^'^ 
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Some cheeks were among them, more sweet for a 

sprinkle 
Of tears ; and the dupe of that horrid beast, Inkle. 
Steele led by the hand his own wife in the crowd, 
And as if reassuring her, kiss'd it, and boVd. 

In discourse of this kind, and such rapturous ex- 
pressions 
As perfectly scom'd aU the old self-possessions, 
(For really I can't say which rattled most gaily, 
Jbear frank Lady Morgan, or quiet Miss Bailey ; 
Though somebody said, that tow'rds three, Mrs. 

HaU 
Was, beyond any question, the merriest of all ; 
And Pm told that Miss Edgeworth became so 

vivacious, 
The damsels from boarding-school whispered, " My 

gracious I **) 
In talk of this kind, and a world of sweet will, 
Which tum'd all our heads ('tis in mine dancing 

still) 
The delight ran its rounds, till 'twas time to break 

up; 
When Apollo, instead of the old parting cup, 
(Which with ladies might not have been quite so 

decorous) 
Exclaim'd, " Set the new parting dishes before us." 

No sooner exclaim'd than accomplish'd. Behold 
Ev'ry guest had a cover of exquisite mould. 
Rich yet simple, of porcelain. Angelica's self 
Had had twice her attractions, with one on her 

shelf. 
The sides were all painted, not only with Muses 
And Loves, but with Lares, and sweet Household 

Uses: 
Good Temper was laying a c\ot\v for Grood Heart, 
And the Graces were actuaWy TnaJdw^ «l \axx»\ 
Each cover for knob had a Tw\>>f,\i<i«t\r^«^'^.\ 



inU lite whole stood on legs, with white elegance 

_ iCgs bewitching, moat feminine, tipp'd with a ahoe ( 
And the atoukiogB (uiiLrk that I) were a violet bine. 

All the room fell a whiapering; — "What c 
thB7 be?" 



" I'd mve millions to know," said Miss Porter.^ 

" And 1," 
Said Miee Barrett, " my bead." Said Miss Landon, 

" I'd die." 
'■* You may we it ex pede," said Mrs. Gore, ehuck- 

" 'Tig aoniethbg dress'd oi la Sir John-^i la Such* 



Thou eeotlenuui poet, first plume of the 

Who the reign of two Charleses by antieipaldoD. 

fNdst mingle in one with thy cordial fiirtalioD ; 

Fresh painter of" Weddings," great author of ran 

" Poet- Sessions," and pettt-aoapea to the fmr; 

Unto whom thou didst make happy millinep-loves 

With bijou for the sweclmeata, and dishes of fflove^ 

And sent'at botne the darlings in flatten of tajs,, 

At the wit of the thought of the exquisite man! 

O faciie princeps of " wit about town," 

"What a bay clips Ihee now ! What a crown abov* 



The geoiua that alood behind each lady's cb^r, 
From her dish took the cover; when Ibrth, in glad 

JL>eap'd a couple of amai\ mft^T-j "Vtijses, -W^n 
pla.v'.l 
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What d'ye think ? — a new girdle ? a busk ? a new 

braid? 
No ; — the sweetest Blue Stockings that ever were 

made. 
The blue was a violet, fresh as first love ; 
And the garters were blush-colour, mingled with 

dove. 

To describe the "sensation" produced by this 

The dismays, pretty doubtings, the laughs, the de- 
light, 
Were a task I should never have done, if I told 

And haste does not let me ; for lo and behold ye ! 

As doves round a house-top, in summer-time blue. 

Take a sudden stoop earthwards, and sweep £rom 
the view. 

So the Loves, one and all, rising first with a dapp- 
ing 

Of pinions, pass'd by us, tempestuously flapping; 

Then stoop'd, quick as lightnmg, and gliding right 
under 

The table, all vanished ! — A shriek of sweet wonder 

Rose sudden and brief, as of fear come and gone ; 

And 'twas felt thro* the room, that the stockings 
were ofi ! 

Mute, curious, respectful (for all were inspir'd 
With the feelings so nice an occasion requir'd) 
We sat for some moments, as still as Apollo's 
Own table ; till sweet, as when breath fills the hol- 
lows 
Of organs, mild waking, — he utter'd what fol- 
lows : — 

^^ Dear souls with fine eyea (vfta.y tVvey never be 
kissW 
By a fool I) fear no more tVve m\9Xa^^Lea ^>cv?A' ^^^^'^ 
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With resard to these footings of youn, and their 

bme; 
Fear no more the confusion of false and of true ; 
Strange confusion at any time, seeing its grounds t 
For who, in his taste, sweet and bitter confounds ? 
And whence rose it ? An authoress, once on a 

time,^ 
Could discover, it seems, no such wonderful crime 
In the legs of an honest old soul at her party, 
Who came in his blue stockings, ancient and 

hearty, 
(Ben Stillingfleet namely, fine-hearted <Ad codger ; 
A loving old bachelor,— real Sir Rc^r ;) 
But coxcombs (themselves a pedantical crew) 
Palm'd, in i^ite, iq)on her, the cAd gentleman's blue ; 
And thence, by as clever and handsome tranntion, 
Assum'd it of all in like letter'd condition. 
As nicknames, however, are things we've a dread of 
In heaven itself, they're so hard to get rid of. 
And as the best way to divert their abuse 
(If we use them at all) is to give them right use, 
I hereby ordain, that m future the word 
Be confined to the masculine, vain, and absurd. 
And that all real women, ev'n though they may 

speak 
Not with Sappho's eyes only, but even her Greek, 
All the flowers of the flock, the true breathers of 

sweets. 
Take their name from the queen of the sylvan 

retreats; 
From the hue which but now had your eyes fix'd 

upon it, — 
The Violet, — charmer of all that light on it. 
" No Blue," 'twill be said, " is the she who so bears 

her; 
She's Violet : — happy the bosom that wears her." 

Here somebody happemxw^ \o ^wv^ -^^s^^^*^ ^*^ 
it, 
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Phoebus threw up a frown at us none could kx^ 

at, — 
An eye of so sudden a flame, and tremendous, 
I thought he was going to ^^ flare up " and end xm ; 
But seeing us all look submissive, he shone 
With the former mild beams in hi^ hair, and went 

on : — 

^' And in truth it depends on yourselves, darling 

creatures, 
Which shade of the hue shall illustrate your 

natures; 
For though ye set out with the right one, nay, 

thougn 
I myself, as I now do, the blessing bestow. 
Yet the stockings themselves, I must tell yoo, are 

fated, 
And just as they're worn, will be lov'd or get 

hated; 
Bemaining true violet, — glimpses of heaven, — 
As long as you're wise, and your tempers are even. 
But if you grow formal, or fierce, or untrue, 
Alas, gentle colour ! sweet ankle, adieu ! 
Thou art chang'd ; and Love's self at the changing 

looks blue. 
Seize the golden occasion then. — You, who already 
Are gentle,^ remain so ; and you, who would steady 
Your natures, and mend them, and make out your 

call 
To be men's best companions, be such, once for all. 
And remember, that nobody, woman or man. 
Ever charm'd the next ages, since writing began. 
Who thought by shrewd dealing sound fame to 

arrive at, 
Had one face in print, and another in private. 

'' dVAFFECTEDNESS, (jtVS.^TL.1E!^¥.«>^, LOVING- 

JVESS. — This 
Be your motto. And iion<i ^Ne >jo\« \fc^Mi>wwc ^. 

kiss." 
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He sftid : and the whole house appearing to rise, 
Rooms and all, in a rapture of love, towards the 

skies, 
He did really, by some divine privilege of his, 
Give and take of the dames an ubiquitous kiss ; 
Which exalted us all so, and rapt us so far. 
We undoubtedly touch'd at some exquisite star ; 
Very likely the morning-star, Venus's own. 
For the odour proclaimed it some violet zone : 
And to prove 'twas no dream, any more than the 

bedding 
Which Prince Camaralzaman had or Bedredden, 
I woke, just as they did, at home, about seven. 
The moment Miss Landon was saying '^ Grood 

Heaven I " 
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Col. Ay, who? What idiot, or what bmte 
Could that be? 

Ago. Heaven itself, whom you blaspheme. 
My voice shall reach it. 

Biva. Door! the door! he has opened it 

On purpose; see you not? Follow him out. 

Non 4, page 186. 

The greater portion of these ** Narrative Poems," were 
published a year or two ago under that title, in a separate 
volume, the dedication to which, the author, with ever 
CTateful pride, reprints in this place accordin^v ; hoping 
that as long as the poems last, this expression of his affec- 
tionate attachment may last with it. 

And he wishes the same in regard to the other dedicar- 
tions in this volume, whether addressed to living firiends 
or to deceased. ' , 

Note 6, page 187. 

She^eld, Duke of Buckingham, wrote the last Session 
of the Poets. Others were written by Suckling and 
Rochester. 

Note 6, page 140. 
Mr. Gifford, in a satire called the Baviad and Mseviad, 
killed before their time an ephemeral race of poetasters, 
generated by the affected fancy of Mr. Merrv, a gentle- 
man who signed hiravself Delia Crusca from the academv 
of that name, of which he was a member. Mr. Giffora, 
whose perceptions were all of the commonplace order, 
had a good commonplace judgment, which served him 
well enough to expose errors discernible by most people. 
He only betrayed his own ignorance and presumption, 
when he came to speak of sucn a poet as Mr. Keats. 

Note 7, page 144. 

" Montepulciano d'ogni vino 6 il Re." 

Bacco in Toscana 

Note 8, page 144. 
See the admirable version from the Spanish, at the end 
of Mr. Southey's Chronicle of the Cid. 

Note 9, page 1^> 
The abridser of Casti's An\m»\v V«ix\wjX.V, wA VauXa^T 
ofBerni. 
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and the state of the au thorns health was such as to render 
confinement more than ordinarily injurious. 

NoTS 14, page 201. 
" What is said of that Taurus which is so called by us. 
extending beyond Armenia, (though this has been called 
in question,) is now made apparent from the panthers, 
which I know have been taken in the spice-bearing part 
of Pamphylia; for they delighting in odours, which they 
scent at a great distance, quit Armenia, and cross the 
mountains m search of the tears of the storax, at the 
time when the wind blows from that quarter, and the 
trees distil their gums. It is said a panther was once 
taken in Pamphylia, with a gold chain about its neck, on 
which was inscribed, in Armenian letters, *Arsaces the 
king, to the N^saean God.* Arsaces was then king of 
Armenia, who is supposed to have given it its liberty on 
account of its magnitude, and in honour of Bacchus, who, 
amongst the Indians, is called Nysius, from Nysa, one of 
their towns; this, however, is an appellation which he 
bears among all the oriental nations. This panther be- 
came subject to man, and grew so tame, that it was patted 
and caressed by every one. But on the approach of spring, 
a season when panthers become susceptible of love, it felt 
the general passion, and rushed with fury into the moun- 
tains in quest of a mate, with the gold chain about its 
neck." — ii/*e of ApoUonius of Tyana, p. 68. 

Note 16, page 208. 
Of his uncle's ancestors, to wit, in the hall. 

Note 16, page 216. 

This is Mahmoud, the Gaznovide, whose history has 
been told by Gibbon. The version of the noble and af- 
fecting adventure, here repeated, was suggested by a 
perusjil of it in Gibbon's authority, the Bibhotheque Orien- 
tale of D'Herbelot, a book to which the author takes this 
opportunity of expressing his gratitude for many an hour 
of comfort. 

Note 17, page 218. 

The story of Death and the Ruffians, is the tale told bv 

the *^ Pardonery'^ who was an officer of the Papal church 

for the sale of pardons and \ud\iVg,eivce^*, ow^w V\v%%etof 

men whose enormities precvv'^tateOi t\ve ^e,^oT\ftSNXAtttv. 'Wsa 

Pardoner tells this admirable %U>xy \xv X\\<i X^xv^ ol ^ ^skA 
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had an eye to that contmnatioDof the story, which he has 
mentioned. 

NoTB 26r page 288. 

It is hoped that this quadruple rhyme, the first ever 
ventured m the heroic measure, will be pardoned under 
the " go " of the circumstances. 

Note 26s page 2fi. 

A spiced wine, much in request during times of 
chivalry. 

Note 27, page 249. 
King Francis and his "■ sport " are here spoken of ac- 
cording to the tone of their own times. 

Note 28, page 251. 

"Lions* Street took its name from the building and 
courts wherein were kept the King's great and smalilions. 
One day, whilst Francis the First amused himself witii 
looking at a combat between his lions, a lady having let 
her glove drop, said to De Lorges, * If you would have 
me believe that you love me as much as you swear you 
do, go and recover my glove.' De Lorges went down, took 
up the glove in the midst of these furious animals, re- 
turned, and threw it in the lady's face; and notwith- 
standing all the advances she made, and all the arts she 
used, would never see her afterwards.^' 

Historical Essays upon Paris, translated from Ike French 
of M.de Saint Foix. 

NdTE 29, page 25?. 
" I see gods ascending out of the earth. '^ 

Vide the passage of " Saul and tire Witch of Flndor " in 
the Bible. A sense of the godlike and supernatural 
always appears to me to atteml the noble and affecting 
music of Gluck. He is the only true reviver of the 
Greek drama. 

It seems a fashion of late, in musical quarters, to under- 
value Arne. His defects are obvious enough, when con- 
trasted with the recitatives and unsought melodies of the 
ffreat Italians, and with the rich instrumentation of 
Mozart, and the modern, more touchingly fluent than 
** Water pavLtd, and very few soug& mdeed more original, 
cbarming, and exquisitely to tlie purpose W\sv.w \\\5v ^jiu(wo 
^^^//r »nd lV/iei-e the bee siwfcs- ' 
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NoTK 35, page 263. 

Authoress of " Traits of Nature," " Country Neigh- 
bours," &c. A niece of Madame d'Arblay. 

Note 36, page 263. 

Miss Cullen, authoress of ". Home," &c., a descendant, 
if I mistake not, of the great and good Scottish physician. 

Note 37, page 264. 
See translations of sonnets from Petrarch in Ugo 
Foscolo's masterly Essays on that poet, particularly the 
one about the pilgrim. Lady Dacre is celebrated for her 
powers in sculpture, especially in animals. A horse after 
a model of hers, full of grace and fire, is well known in 
the plaster-cast shops. The names which follow in the 
text are those of reigning female artists and amateurs. 

Note 38, page 268. 

The following is the passage alluded to. It is from one 
of the lady's novels, but I cannot remember which, havhig 
made the extract some time ago, without adding the ref- 
erence. As it is a female wno speaks, the caution is 
given with respect to men only ; but it need not be added, 
that it equally applies to the love professed by man or 
woman: — 

" We are too apt to think only how we are treated ; too 
little accustomed to observe what is the treatment of 
OTHERS by the same person. Watch and weigh. If a 
man speat evil of his friends to you, he will also speak 
evil of you to his friends. Kind and caressing words are 
easily spoken, and pleasant to hear; but the man who 
bears a kind heart, bears it to all, and not to one only. 
He who appears to love only the friend he speaks to, and 
slanders or speaks coldly of the rest, loves no one but 
himself." 

Every one of these sentences is a jewel. 

Note 39, page 268. 

Mrs. Opie's Talcs (" Simple Tales," " Tales of Real 
Life," &c.) and her admirable novel, " Temper," are all 
printed in good, comfortable-sized, portable volumes, not 
too big for the pocket, yet with a largish type; so that, 
in everv respect, they mav literally be said to furnish 
8ome of the easiest reading in the lan;^age. 

Note 40 ; ^a?;o *2ft^. 
Authoress of the '' ChMtew oUV<i &v\>\>^n':^ 
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Nora 41, page 269. 
" Frankenstein." 

Note 42, page 270. 
See a charming stanza in Ariosto, a picture by itself, 
in which he describes this adventure, — a fiction, I beh'eve, 
of his own. (Orlando Furioso. Canto xv. st. 57.) A 
collection of "additions to ancient raytholo^ by modern 
poets, Ariosto, Spenser, and others, would make a de- 
lightful book. 

Nora 43, page 271. 

I find this word, accompanied by a due relish of it 
in some papers on Dancing, in the New Monthly Magazine. 
(See the number for May, 1836.) There is no language 
like the Italian for a happy magniloquence between jest 
and earnest. What a word is this pavoneggiandosi for 
expressing the stately flow of an imitation of the peacock, 
with that lift too and sudden movement in the midst of 
it, marked by the accent ! But I must not be tempted 
into these luxuries of annotation. 

Note 44, page 271. 

Alluding to the accounts of the mausoleum, in partic- 
ular, built by one of the Mogul emperors for his mistress, 
the walls of which were of marolo, flowered, as here 
described, with jewelry. 

Note 45, page 273. 

See a curious speculation in Tucker's " Light of Nature 
Pursued," in which a guess is made at the mode of speech 
in a future state. 

Note 46, page 274. 
Frances Brooke, authoress of " Rosina," " Emily Mon- 
tague," &c., &c., " as remarkable," says Gorton's Bio- 
fraphical Dictionary, " for the suavity and gentleness of 
er manners, as for her literary talents." Slie had the 
candour, in a dispute with Garrick, to confess publicly 
that she was in the wrong. 

Nora 47, page 274. 
Anne, Countess of Winchelsea, in the time of Pope, 
whom she knew. Gay introduces her amone Po^e.'?. ^«^V- 
comers home from Greece (,\i\?. ^tvwJtv oil "Oicvi vC\^A^ -i^.^ 

— '• Wlncbe\eea,at\\\tftS!iQ5iVa.^^«>««tvf>^^ 
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Her poems, amidst a good deal of inferioi^jnatter, contain 
evidences of a true feeling for nature, which has obtained 
the praise of Wordsworth. " It is remarkable," says he, 
in the Essay in his Miscellaneous Poems, " that except- 
ing a passage or two in the * Windsor Forest * of Pope, and 
some delightful pictures in the Poems of Lady Winchel- 
sea, the poetry of the period intervening between the 

Snblication of the * Paradise Lost,' and the * Seasons,' 
oes not contain a single new image of external na- 
ture." In Mr. Dyce's *' Specimens of British Poetesses/' 
are to be found two of her best specimens, the " Noctur- 
nal Reverie," and the tnily philosophical and fine-hearted 
effusion entitled the "Spleen;" but I am surprised that 
he has omitted her " Petition for an Absolute Retreat," 
a charming aspiration after one of those sequestered states 
of felicity which poets love to paint. It is equally beauti- 
ful for its thoughts, its pictures, and the music of the 
burthen which xt repeats at the close of each paragraph. 

NoTK 48, page 274. 
Lady Ann Barnard, of the house of Balcarres, authoress 
of "Auld Robin Grey," — the most beautiful ballad that 
ever was written. 

Note 49, page 274. 

Sulpicia; respecting whom, after all, there is much dis- 
pute. 

Note 50, page 274. 

Vittoria Colonna, the chief Italian poetess, famous for 
her adoring constancy to the memory of her husband, the 
Marquis ofPescara, a distinguished soldier. 

Note 51, page 274. 

Gaspara Stampa, another celebrated Italian poetess, 
whose writings are full of the passion she entertained, not 
with a like return, for CoUaltino di CoUalto, Conte di 
Trevigi, an eminent soldier. It has been generally sup- 
posed that she died of her love; but she did a much wiser 
thing, — transferred it to a more loving person. 

Note 52, page 274. 
Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, sister of Francis 
the First, and grandmother of Henry the Fourth — author- 
ess of the set of tales called " The lleptameron." 

NoTii53, pageTi\. 
Louise Charly, generaWy ca.We'i V.ow\?>». \.^^, ^x La 
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BeUe CbixRkre^ wife of a rope-maker at Lyons, celebrated 
for her nnmerous accomplishments; whicn ineladed 
Greek and Latin, as well as wit and the gaitar. 

NosK 54, page 274. 
Madame de Stahi, an attendant on the Duchess du 
Maine in the time of the Regency, here caUed by her 
nuiiden name of de Launay (which she bore almost all 
her life) to distinguish her from Madame de Stael. Her 
autobiography is perhaps unique for candour and self- 
knowledge. 

Note 55, page 274. 

Which charmed Rousseau with their expression, in 
spite of the smallpox, and their own not very great 
beauty in other respects. But every one's mind, such 
as it IS, looks out through the eyes, — those windows of 
the habitation of the soul ; and Rousseau thought he dis- 
covered, in hers, the natural, affectionate woman, in the 
midst of a selfish and artificial generation. It was this 
Madame d*Houdetot who, in the decline of life, wrote the 
touching verses on love, begiunin^^* Jeune j'aimai.'* 

NoTs 56, page 275. 
Wife of an Italian actor in Paris, and authoress of 
numerous popular novels, remarkable for their good- 
hearted liberality of sentiment. She was a friend and 
correspondent of Garrick. She is said to have died in & 
state approaching to want. 

Note 57, page 275. 

Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, in the time of Crom- 
well and Charles the Second. With an ill-regulatedL 
judgment, and fantastic notions of her dignity, personal 
and conventional, she possessed real genius and knowl-* 
edge, and great consideration for others. She was one or 
those people who seem to have had a fool for one parent 
and a sage for the other. 

Note 58, page 276. 

Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, sister of the V&*j«^ 

Earl Spencer, and mother of the i^T^<%few\. \i\^^<i^^"«^*2» ^ 

well sustains the reputation oi tVv^ «^«t \fe«c^^xv^ -^^ 

ful hoase of Cavendish. See, \tv ^t. ^1^'^''*'^^^^ 

above noticed, the DacYie%ft'% ''''0^1^ «^ >j>cA^'»»*»^ 
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Mount Saint Gothard/' which excited the enthusiasm of 
Coleridge — 

" lady, nurs'd in pomp and pleasure, 
Where gat you that heroic measure? " 

Note 59, page 275. 

Jane Elliot, authoress of the exquisite lament for the 
battle of Flodden, called the " Flowers of the Forest/' 
which Sir Walter Scott had such difficulty in believing a 
modern production. It is like the sullenness of a still 
morning m the country, before rain. 

NoTK 60, page 275. . * 

SeCf in Aikin's " Miscellanies " her admirable essay" 
upon " Inconsistency in our Expectations ; " and in Mr. 
Dyce's collection, "A Summer Evening's Meditation," 
containing, among other beauties, the following sublime 
passage : 

" This dead of midnight is tke noon of thought , 
And Wisdom mounts her zenith with the s>tars. 

Note 61, page 276. 
See it vindicated in a manner at once the most pleasant 
and affecting in that beautiful book, the " Pentameron " 
of Mr. Landor. 

Note 62, page 279. 

Sir John Suckling, the most genuine poet of his class, 
stood midway between the sentiment of tne first Charle.«*'s 
time and the careless gallantry of the second. His 
" Bulljid on a Wedding," is as fresh as a painting done 
yestorday; and will remain so, as long as animal spirits 
and a taste for nature exist. He is the inventor of " Ses- 
sions of tlie Poets." It is recorded of him, that he once 
t!j!»v(! a supper to the ladies of his acquaintance, at which, 
upon the covers being removed, one of the courses turned 
out to consist of haberdashery and other such amenities; 
doubtless of a taste and costliness proportioned to the 
spirit of the entertainer. 

Note 63, page 281. 

The flppcllation of " Blue-Stock inp^s" is understood to 
hiive or//>inated, as here de^cvW^cid, \\\ the dre.^s of the ex- 
celhuit old IJenjamin StUVm?^^ee\. (pcVuOiswx v.^'C \\vfe Ya^\v«\^S 
«.*! /ie used to j'lppear ut t\\e v^tUes o^ ^V^. ^V^\\V.\?j\^\\\ 
/Wfinaii-squaro. lie was. \m^^^ ^^Y ^^ ^'^^'"'^'^''^^ "^'^ ^''^'^"*^^ 
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remembrance he remained faithful; and in spite of a dis- 
appointment which he thus deeply felt, remained, to the 
last, one of the most amiable of men, and entertaining of 
companions. See his " Literary Life and Select Works," 
published by Longman, in the year 1811. ** Mr. Stilling- 
fleet," (says a passage quoted m it from Bisset's Life of 
Burke,) " almost always wore blue worsted stockings, and 
whenever he was absent from Mrs. Montagu's evening 
parties, as his conversation was very entertaining, the 
companv used to say, " We can do nothing without the 
blue-stocKinpBj'^ and by degrees the assemblies were called 
Blue-Siockinff Clubs, and learned bodies Blue Stockings." 
—Vol. i. p. 237. 

NoTK 64, page 282. 

The word " gentle " is here to be understood in its fine 
old Aense as implying, in the inner nature, all which 
gentle manners oi^ht to imply, and which, when really 
gentle, they do. Such is the meaning of the word in 
Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare; in Wordsworth's 

*' Gentle lady married to the Moor; " 

and in the "cor gentile" and " D(Mina gentil," of the 
Italians. 
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